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PREFACE. 



In the following pages the writer has made the attempt to constraet 
a skeleton of Political Economy upon the basis of purely physical 
laws^ and thus to obtain for its conclusions that absolute certainty 
which belongs to the positive sciences. The casual association of its 
teaching with' moral philosophy^ is the circumstance to which is to 
be attributed that metaphysical bias^ manifested by almost all Eco- 
nomical writersyin their method of investigation, and which has con- 
ducted them to such vague, hypothetical, and unsatisfactory results. 
It haS; indeed, been made matter of set purpose to confine its exami- 
nation of the hiws of the production of the objects which constitute 
wealth, to '^such of them as are laws of the human mind;'^ as may 
be seen by consulting the Essay of Mr. J. S. Mill /^ On the Defini- 
tion of Political Economy, and the method of Investigation proper 
to it." The issue, nevertheless, has been, that grossly material 
estimation of man, which disregards all that is truly human in his 
nature, and has brought upon Political Economy, thus worked out, 
the name of the Dismal Science. 

Mr. Henry C. Carey led the way, in the better method, by his 
conclusive refutation of the theory of Bicardo in regard to the occu- 
pation of land^ which, for more than forty years, has been dominant 
with the English Economists. This fiction was an inference as to a 
physical fact, from '^ laws of the human mind," and was for that 
long period accepted as a fact, without a single Economist, before 
Mr. Carey, thinking it worth while to test its accuracy by dir<jct 
observation. Mr. Carey, by showing that the fact is directiy the 
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ferene of the hypothesis of Bicardo, and by establishing llie 
sequences which flow from it, restored hkrmony to what was before 
a mass of discordances, and rendered it possible, for the first time, to 
oonstnict a science oat of what was, at best, but a mere collection of 
empiriosd roles. In addition to the special acknowledgments made 
to that gentleman in the following pages, it is proper to say, that the 
author is so thoroughly sensible that he owes whatever his 0¥m study 
of the sulgeot may have effected, to his having been put upon the 
path and furnished with the clue, in the writings of Mr. Carey, as 
to be quite indisposed to make pretensions on the score of originality, 
which, as against others, he might maintain. Upon this point, how- 
ever, he is reasonably indifferent. The object of preparing this 
Manual was, to present to his countrymen in a compact form, the 
principles of what he thinks may jusUy be called the American 
System of Political Economy, not less on the ground of its origin, 
than its signal agreement with our social and politioal organizatioo. 
It was desirable to exhibit what might be distinctive, in connection 
with the general doctrines in which Economists on both sides of the 
Atlantic agree, in such a manner as to give an outline of the science, 
adapted to popular reading or to elem.entary instruction. This im- 
posed upon the writer all the brevity that is consistent with a clear 
demonstration of the leading principles. He trusts, however, that 
they have been sufficiently elucidated to afford important aid in the 
solution of many of the problems, the direct discussion of which he 
was compelled to forego, with much else that might have given in- 
terest to the work; and, that, while a teacher would find room for 
abundant illustration, any individual of mature years, who may i«ad 
it without such aid, will meet with no more severe demand upon his 
reflective powers, than is incident to the treatment of so extensive a 
subject within such a compass, as to permit the hope of popular 
circulation. 

April, 1868. 
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**Vf% ought to eoBi^Te tho study of Nature 
M 4ettiii«d to ftirmsh the troe ratioiHa basis of 
the adAen ot man upon Nature; beosuM the 
knowledge of the laws of phenomena, of which 
tiie inyariable resoH is foresight, and Ihat alone, 
can conduct us in actire life to modify the on* 
by the other to our advantage. In short, Scimca 

WHENCE F0RE£(1gHT, FORESIGHT WHEKCE Ac- 

TiOH , sudiis the simple formula which expresMS 
the general relation of Science and Art." 

COMTX. 

Starting from the central highlands of Asia — ^the loftiest habit- 
able region of the globe, where the great rivers take their rise that 
flow into the Frozen Ocean, and the Bay of Bengal, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Chinese Sea — the human race has descended in an 
ever-widening flood, to spread over the earth and to subdue it. 
Sacred history and Hindoo tradition point to the same region as the 
cradle of mankind. They are confirmed by the reflection, that it 
must have been the first to emerge from the primal waste of waters ; 
and the belief, that here it is that wheat and barley are of indigenous 
growth,* and that the animals run wild who have been tamed by 
man, and have followed him in his migrations through every clime — 
the horse, the ass, the goat, the sheep, the hog, the cat, that clings 
-• • I - 

* " rhe limit of perpetual snow is wonderfully raised on the northern 
slope of the Uinialaya, perhaps to 2600 toises, or 16,625 English feet, 
aboTC the level of the sea. Fields of barley (hordeum hexastickon) are seen 
in Kunawur up to 2300 toises, or 14,707 English feet; and another variety 
of barley even much higher. Wheat succeeds extremely well in the 
Tfalbetian highlands up to 1880 toises, or 12,022 English twt."'^JSumboldt*$ 
AspeeU of Naiurt. 

(11) 



12 INTRODUCTION. 

to his hesrtfa^stone, aad tfa« dog, whose fidelity ip his penon seems 
like the emanation from a higher nature. As the different offshoots 
of the race descended to the lower tracts that the receding waters 
gaye up to culturey and as each little tribe waxed in numbers, it 
has taken on a higher social organizati<m, with a vast increass hi 
the command of the individual members over the elMie&ts of 
physical comfort, a vast accession to their realised popertj, wid^ 
their power to elaborate yet more from the materials and tbe foixMS 
which nature gives without stint to those who ^SJg^^w how to ask her. 
With diminished toil for the satisfaction of the pressing material 
wants, and diminished fear of iaahility to meet them in the future, 
man has acquired leisure for the oulUvation of bis intellect, and 
increased freedom to indulge the social affections, which lift him out 
of the domain of selfishness, soften and refine his nature, and make 
it eapable of all moral improvement Physical, intellectual, and 
moni progress, inseparably interdependent, is the historical fact 
ehaneteristic of our species, and union in societies, its observed 
condition. 

To investigate the laws which explain man's attainment, through 
Ussociation, of enlarged powor over matter in all its forms, and tiie 
development of his intellectual and moral faculties, in virtue of that 
power, is the object of Political Economy. 

Those things and events are said to be the subjects of law, between 
which there is a regular and uniform mode of successioti, the nature 
of which may be expressed in one or more general propositions ; so 
^Ukt when we observe the things or events which stand in the 
iselation of antecedent, we are enabled to predict those which will 
be consequent. The collection and methodical arrangement of those 
iaws, make the science of the subject to which they relate. 

In the infancy of the race, as of the individual, eyery appei^nce 
and succession of appearances is regarded as accidental, or is atH;^ 
buted to the direct interposition of mythological powers," %hoM 
qualities are so vaguely conceived, as to make the idea'^of an event's 
depending upon their action scarcely one remove from that of its 
being absolutely fortuitous, aud irreducible to order or rule. Every 
accession to knowledge diminishes the catalogue of things thus 
regirded as outside the pale^ within which certain effects are eonfi- 
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dently anticipated to result from given causes, and arranges tiiem In 
relations with each other, no longer imagined as fluctuating, but 
distinctly seen ta be constant and invariable. Knowledge gives 
power, because when a law is onee perceived and understood man 
oan ooaform to it, for the purpose of producing an eflfect he desires, 
by arrsngisg the ascertained causes in that method of grouping 
^)#^ the law didMes, instead of wasting his energies and missing 
Itis objc^^ blmd endestonrs to obtain it in a way other than that 
1^^ itt Lord df^PoT^ bM iqipointed. What a woiM of barren 
ezperim«ata was saved, foir sample, when the law of definite pro- 
portions was added to ehemistry, ifid men became aware Uiat as 
oxygen combines with other elements in ^{tt^tities measured by 8| 
and its multiples, 16, 24, kt,, every attempt to^eflbet a eMibination 
in other proportions must end in ftuhire. "Man," says a great 
philosopher, ^commands Nature only by obeying her laws;" laws 
which undergo no revision, and contain no saving clauses for the 
benefit of ignorance, or the exemption of favourites. 

Is it possible to construct a science of Political Economy? In 
other words, are there laws grounded in the constitution of things 
and of man, fixed and invariable successions of effe(5ls determined 
by the causes which precede them, — regulating the progress of men 
in association with each other, in extending their dominion over 
matter and their concurrent improvement in intellect and morals ? — 
and are these laws discoverable ? What and how many of them 
have been discovered, is a different question. What is unquestion- 
able, is, that there are professors of what is styled a science of 
Political Economy, teaching in the schools and through the press a 
body of precepts, tending more or less to the object we have assigned 
wm Aat of its investigations. On the other hand, it is denied that 
there is yet such a science, by some even who concede there will be 
iHie at spme future time. A writer,* who has brought the acumen of 
the legal profession, as well as great general ability and sound feelingi 
to the exposure of fallacies in the existing system of the English 
Economiats, while confidently trusting that ** a science of Politioal 
iSconomy will yet dawn that shall perform as well as promise — a 

« Mr. Seijeant Byles: Sophisms of Fne Trade, page 8> ^glMk edltta. 
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acienoe that will rain the riches of Nature in the Ii^ o! the starriaig 

poor — '' speaka of its present state in hia own country as follows : 

<« The nMd of s Political Eoonomy T«rj dUferent from the inert aoA 
barren system now in fashion, is but too apparent to any one who I pOiai 
around him. Modem society presents to the serious observer, a# t^^ 
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in the overflowing and ezboustless bo <^ 
a superfluity for every one of the ch" 
and invisible, but impassable ban 
out the masses frmn the promise 
evils, present and approaching, mo. 

** Political Economists, look at En^ 
poverty ! At Irelaatfs etarving m^^Bat . u«ahie&t, vmxtAx^^ w...,. 

for their lives, like Lot froqs the cities »a« plain ! At the periodical 
alternations of manufacturing prosperiv^ and manufacturing depression 
and atarvMtteii ! At Um aapanse of untiUed lands spread abroad amidst m 
•taryiag, idle, and ooagested population I At your own differences and 
disa^eements about rent, population, currency, wages, profits ! At the 
AtetAes qspoeed to yevfs not only in fashion and in power, in France, 
Gemaaiy, Buseia, efi<i America, but supported by the most original thinkera 
and greatest writers. Some of these writers have been unjust to you. 
They affirm that instead of a science, solid and practical, you are but the 
aathoM of a literature, obscure, presumptuous, and which would be 
dangerous, were it not eminently tedious.'* 

The gist of the preceding criticism is the insufficiency and false* 

ness of the system of the English Economists, considered rather as 

an art, giving directions for the practical conduct of men and States, 

than as a science. It is true, that what inculcates error in practice 

cannot he deemed sound in theory. But that is not error which is 

necessary and unayoidahle. It is the office of science to instruct us 

what is the operation of the laws hy which things, in the department 

of which it treats, are governed; it is to discover, not to invent. 

An American disciple of the modern English Economists says :— * 

'/ It is natural, and if natural, proper — though we may not see the 

reason — ^~that poverty and want, and disease and misery should be 

the next-door neighbours of wealth and unbounded prosperity '* 

This is unanswerable, if true. If such a state of things be uatarali 

that is to say, the result of immutable laws of Nature, then the 

Economists who have established the fact stand justified, and may 

claim that their system, however incomplete, is a seience, so far a9 

it goes. No man could deny the scientific character of a system of 

Mechanics based upon the law of gravitation, though that law should 
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qpiQse eterj one ytho aseended & bdder to tamble and break hit 
Deck. Eyory fresh insttanee would serve to eoDfirm the law. So 
of the fl^st^Bi which Mr. Bjles rejects from the list of sd^iioes, if 
it fuscouiits for the facts he deplores, and connects them in a chain 
<kf moaatioa with unquestionable truths in the moral nature of v^»y 
and the jAyrfq^ nature of his body and the world about him, it has 
tlie i^pellation he refuses to it. It would not, 
ical Economj such as we have descaribed it. It 
i&S^iwi calledr ** the Dismal Science/' instead of 
»^re88 vi3.Mi^ — but » science, nevertheless. 
^^..^ un^ueati^aU; be&l^ that Dm ^rosa inequality in 
ihe distribution of property, of which Efigland presents the most 
glaring examples, is not the result of natural hm»f b^ Hksitt their 
tendency is to redress such inequali$ifis, if suieied to aet without 
impediment. The system of which he speaks is ol%a«xioiiM # lus 
strictmres, because it presents as laws of Nature, wWefa it olaittfl to 
bave discovered, certain hypotheses which conduct neo essari ly to tho 
existing state of things.* It substitutes for the actual laws, fiotaensy 
more or less plausible, of its own devising. Concurring with him 
in this belief, we should be obliged to concede that the failure of 
the many eminent writers who have devoted themselves to this 
subject, to construct a science of Political Economy, creates a pre- 
sumption that the time is not yet ripe for it, were it not that their 
principal errors are fancied corrections of what they deem erroneous 
in the principles taught by Adam Smith. 

This great writer, whom the modern JSconomists, notwithstanding 
their aberrations from doc trifles which he deemed fundamental and 
firmly established, still claim as th^ leader, to whom they profess 
a general adherence, though less scientific, perhaps, in form, was 
inert oonicct in substance than his European successors. If not 
AlW^ri as aeule in analysis, or solicitous to devise a general formula 
for the expraiwon of a number of truths dependent upon a single ptin- 
<^ple, he was dear in the perception of facts, and not so fettered by 
any s^ritof systemi as to prevent his being candid in their statement* 
This is not the place for criticism, nor yet for a statement of results, 
but it will appear frequently in the sequel, that the laws at which 
we arrive, and in respect to which we differ with ^tbe modern 
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fieoBomists of EogUnd and the continental writem who have 
followed them, agree with die eondnnons of Adam Smith, and, 
though deduced through a different pit)ce88, conduct to the same endi 
It is doubtless true, that greater difficulty may be anticipated ia 
forming a science of Political Ectmomy, than in subjects of a Um 
complex character. It involves the relations betwein man, endow^' 

with reason and will — comHned in assoeiaftiofis where ite 

and will of one conflict with those of another -^ and ^i$r^goM of 
j^ysical nature, wharein what of iaotifiel and unHfeinst §m Hwbcrdi- 
natc to human dominiott. The objecia ^liose relatkms we have t^ 
examine are faeteogeneoos, and m one of them there is the apparent 
sowrce of peipl^ty, thai mS, by its very nature^ rejects law whidi 
ia founded on the noHoa of a necessary succesffion of events. Tk^ 
ol^eeiB-^maft and tin natiuid world — have each its own distinct 
sysl^ of lawS} both operating at one and the same time, co-operating 
in full force; neither superseding the other, for this would be 
opposed to the distinctive idea of a law, but producing results 
by their oomUned action. This consideration may suggest the 
method of inquiry most calculated to be successful. It is weU 
understood, as a rule of physical science, that in order to determine 
the joint aclion of two forces, we must first discover what would be 
the independent action of each, considered separately. It is ob- 
viously politic to begin with that which is most sknple, and ia 
respect to which the greatest amount of accurate knowledge has 
been attained, because the successions of change in its conctitaoa 
have been ascertained to have an absolute uniformity of relation 
to the preceding conditions; in other words, to be subject to invariable 
laws. This would lead us to study first the general laws of Uie 
nmterial world, in those aspects which concern man's power ef 
acquisition. Such are the laws of animal and vegetable grawHi aad 
decay, of the formation of soils and their adaptation to human tbdile' 
and culture. Here, at least, we tread on firm ground; and cail 
pursue our waj with the aid of certain and clear light If we find 
the laws of matter are such as to create no necessary obstaofe to Hhe 
free operation of all the faculties with which human nature is 
endowed, one great stumbling-block to future progress will have 
been removed. 
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The ationgMii kstiBOt of man k tJuit which leads to the inoraaae 
ofpopulaliOB. The Bii«^)ean Economists, fiiiioe Adam Smith, have 
very generally believed, that the laws of matter were sneh as to 
BKike Ae represBion of this instinct essential to the prosperity of 
MMBmnkies. Their system presents a controlling law of humanity 
aa onniinliid with .the immntable laws of brute matter. It is im- 
^aa^ fcr thsii^ vjpon thiB basis, to construct a science which 
•ontemptoHL*^* *»"**^ iwikies as acting freely in accordance witii 
1km own law»j^nwi.*p «onts«irfala them as acting under partial 
and uBMftam rssttMnts, is'te^log the proUcn with an insurmOout- 
aUe difficulty. If the diikmh^ u jMli^ly supfNMMliew we can pro- 
ceed wi& good hope, regariiDg man as he M^ and enietiisg tbaft we 
may safdy inter the untformittcffof the fbtwe Amu the nnifiirmities 
ci ^e past. Mtm, as Ood made him, we may stndy mhI understand ; 
while from the compound, part man and part monk, ki indeinite 
proportioDs, we should shrink in despair. 

We are to regard man then as the lord, not the slave of Nature, 
Imt no arbitrary lord — ^as acting in accordance with fixed laws of bis 
own being, all of which exercise their due force, and none of which 
«e suspended, any more than the law of gravitation, — as securing 
freedom for that harmonious exercise of all his Acuities, in which 
happiness consists, by means of the intelligence which enables him 
to apprehend the inevitable necessity that the physical laws muti 
operate, apd teaches him how to avoid opposing the irresistible, and 
fa«w to make it work for him. 

"He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.*' 

If we undertook to deduce the laws of human nature from their 
manifestations in the action of a single individual, it would end in 
fiuIqiO) because no two individuals, to say nothing of original 
divarsitiss of constitution, are surrounded by the same circumstances. 
What.ooDoems us, however, in Political Economy, is the conduct 
of men associated in communities — a conduct springing not from 

« « In reading certain Economists, one might be led to think that the 
products of industry were not made for man, but that man was made fbr 
the products."— Z)ro«. 
2* 
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indrndual will or peealitrities, but from those wbkh ekattderiBe 
the greats part of their members. It has been found by experienoe 
that irregularities, taken in sni&iaent masses, tend to become i«giikr, 
and susceptible of striot ascertainment and cakmla^on. Nothing ia 
more uncertain, for example, than the period which aa ladMlHk 
of a given i^ will Ktc. Few things, however, aw w&n aertaitt 
than that, of one hundred 'thousand new b s m mAaSm laitiirjMK, 
nately taken in England and Wales^ tbmt fifteM ^lOgMgf die m 
the first year, about five thovsand move in ^^^Hfgiaii} thaft mmes- 
thing more than a 4|aafier of the whfljb-fiuniber will have perished 
before the expiatioa of the fiigdl yextf and about one-half only wOl 
survive their fortieth year. Upoft data db4anied from the registratioa 
o£ births and deaths upon a laii^ scale, mathematicians are enabled 
to cQBatnwt tables of mortality, which give the probable number of 
years that any considerable number of persons <^ a given age wfll 
live, in the aggregate, v^ith such precision as to afford a safe bosig 
f(i» the operations of Life Insurance Companifes. Nor is thia regu- 
larity confined to phenomena, whi<^, like death, are no far indepea* 
dent of the human will as to be certain to happen at some timob 
Quetelet, the eminent statktician of Belgium, affirms that in thai 
country, as he has ascertained from the examination of its regiatered 
statistics for twenty years, there is less varktion ia phenomena 
directly dependent upon the human will, which we are apt to r^aid 
as the most capricious of disturbing elements, than in tiiose of 
mortality. The Belgian people, he observes, pays its annual tribute 
to marriage with more regularity than it does to death ; though it 
consults its inclinations in the one case more, and in the other less 
than in almost any other. Not only does the total number of 
marriages, as well in towns as in the country, follow a consftmt 
mathematical law, but the same regularity is observed in the 
numbers which indicate the marriages between bachelors and m«hlS| 
bachelors and widows, widowers and maids, and vidowen with 
widows.'*' So, in respect to the ages at which marriage is contESOled, 
there is an astonishing uniformity in the annual returns. In regard 
to suicides^ the statistics of France for a period <^ twelve years 

* Du Sjsteme Social, pag« 67. 
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exhibit a stmiiftr UDi&rmity. Their namher vades very little from 
year to year; but (hey are regularly less in December than in any 
other month; the nnmber mereases regularly in eveiy month 
{txcept February, which has three 4ayg less than the others,) 
1^ to June, when ifc attains its maximum, and then diminishes 
r^^larly till it reaches the minimum in December. It is observed 
tfa^ the number 4rf.Mu&ides corresponds in its rise Mid &11 predsely 
with the jieijgtheniiig a^ shortening of the day, and that very few 
ukif^dcfl ace tommiUfSi ia the n i ght * There is also a sad regularity 
in the stati^ics 0f erima, k iirdiaary years, when no special cause 
ca& be detected as irfnencuiff its fr^iftienoy, together with a regular 
increase attending ai^ anoaiial diffiettUy in pffocwiag subsistence-^ 
aa from a mc in the priea of ptovisms, 49aMed by a (Meiency in 
l!ke harvest — and a steady improvem^it with the gen^td maieh of 
prospenty. 

By observmg audi &cts we may be led to conclude, that such 
indetermins^ eanses as arbitrary individual volition produce next to 
no effect in modifying social phenomena — they occasion individual 
ofwallations, on one side and the other, of a common mid-point, which 
Beutralize each other, and leave the combined action of society what 
it. would be if no such partial perturbations existed. The progress 
of intelligence, sabordinating passion to reason, obviously tends to 
substitute certainty for doubt in regard to the conduct of communi- 
ties, to make the private will and the social will correspond, and to 
reconcile the highest degree of individual freedxmi with the highest 
degree of mutual aid and mutual dependence — aid from each other 
and from Nature, won by conscious and cheerful obedience to the 
lana of human nature and pfaydcal nature. 

XIm eonaider^ions we have presented may suffice to indicate the 
Kiaona why wis have treated Political Economy as having a wider 
object than that usually assigned to it. " Political Economy,'' says 
|ir. Ifill»f ^^oancems itself only with such of the phenomena of the 
aocial atatCy as take place in consequence of the pursuit of wealth. 

' ■ '^P* ' ■ ■■ - * ' ■■-■ ■«■ ■ ■■■■»■!■ . I 

* Ammaire de rEc<moiiiie Politique 1861, pi^ge 200. 
f MUrs Logic, p. 666, Harpers' edition, quoting irom an article written 
by him in the London and Westminster BavU|W» QetblMv, 1086. 
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It majces eotiro AbstneUon of eyery other haman pMUon and 
modre, except those which may be regarded as perpetaally aatagc^ 
Dumg prindplea to the desire of wealth : namelji avermoD to hdx>iir 
and desire of the present enjojmeBt of costly indulgences. * * * 
Political Economy considers mankind as occupied solely in aequriBg 
and consoming wealth, and* aims at showing whatk the coarse of 
action into which mankind, living in a state of society, woali ^ 
impelled, if that motive, except in the degree in whieh iVis checked 
by the two counier-metives above adverted te, irsfe absokite jrvier 
of all their actions/' Mr. Jf IB conoetei that in Ibis wM^e of pur- 
suing inquiry we airive oely at an appvoxiiDalloB, which must be 
'^corrected by making proper allewaace Ibr the effeets of any 
impulses of a different description, wkkk can be shown to interfere 
with the result in any partacnlar case ; " and he adverts to the prin- 
ciple of population, as an important correction, ** interpdated ittte 
the expositions of Political Economy itself; the strictness of purely 
scientific arrangement being thereby somewhat departed from, ibr 
the sake of practical utility." 

The idea to which Mr. Mill has g^ven distinct eigpression in the 
pieceding passage, is that which has silently controlled nearly all 
the Economical authors since Adam Smith. Our countryman, Mr. 
Carey, was the first systematic writer on the subject to protest 
against it^*^ and to vindicate a wider range for the science. A pro- 
minent objection to the method indic&ted by Mr. Mill, is, that it 
proceeds upon an hypoUtesis admitted to be fiilse — ^it ignores known 
qualities of man, and, therefore, if it deduces laws from humaa 
experience, it is the experience of a different kind of being from that 
which it conceives as its subject. If, on the contrary, it infers the 
laws of action governing its ideal man from d priori r camming^ 
every conclusion is vitiated with more or less of error, and a new 
science is necessary to suggest the requisite corrections. 

The practical tendency, however, of investigations conducted in 
this spirit, is to make men lose sight of the necessity of correction, 
or to apply it, not in conforming bypotheticai conclusions to the 
actual nature of man, but tn endeavours to persuade man to conform 

• Carey's PriaoiplCB of Political Xconouy, vol. 1, Introdnotion. 
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his nature to tlie standard of the Economists. Sttcb is the result in 
respect to the principle of population, the healthy and natural 
operation of which, within the limits of morality, is set down as the 
cause of the great social evils, and men counselled to seek their 
rettedy n abstaining from matrimony and discouraging it in others. 
Other examples of the ijauie kind will inggest themselyes in the 

sequi^A-v^ 

The dUi^?'^ proposed hy Mr. McOulloch, <<the Science of 
Values," «ad that o&j^ by ArcWttshop Wheatley, " Catallactics, 
or the Science of Eichange," a» equally narrow. The first, more- 
o^er, is liable to ^ objectaott) that the material pfosperity of nations 
is dependent, not upon value, but apon the qwmMjf ef «ommodities 
"vrhich are produced and distfibuted among tl^ir pec^k. Adam 
Smith, in entitling his great work «A» Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth ©f Nations," andm the manner in which 
he treated the subject, exhibited a much more juit eoBoep^on 6f 
the scope of the science, of which he was laying the fouB^tion. 
If we attribute to the word "wealth" the signification it once bore, 
erf "ioeal, well-being," this title will differ little from our statement 
of the object of Political Economy. If the outline of its leading 
principles we are about to sketch be correct, it will appear that the 
greatest wealth of nations, in its common acceptation, is only con- 
sistent with such a distribution of it, as enables their people, of all 
classes, to cultivate the higher powers and affections of humanity | 
that such a distribution is effected by the regular operation of natural 
laws, and only prevented by attempts to control them, dictated by 
ignorance and injustice. 
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POLITICAL/ECOICOMY. 

CHAPTER I. 

TBS Ii4W or SMDUBSS CIECULATION IN HATTEB AND FOBCE. 

Ths first ftDd most imperious of haman wants is Food. 

The foDctions of our nature are susceptible of a threefold classi- 
fication, as Vegetative, Animal, and Spiritual ; or, as it has been 
expressed, man includes Plant, Beast, and Angel. The vital or 
organic functions, which are common to vegetable and animal life, 
are continueus. They know no intermission. The plant is always 
assimilating the inorganic elements of the soil and the air, which 
contribute to its growth, and repair its constant waste. In man, 
too, the process of nutrition and decay is unceasing: once suspended 
it is never resumed, for its suspension is death, and man becomes 
incyrganicy resolving himself into the dust whereof he was made. 
The animal functions, on the contrary, experience periodical inter- 
ruptions ; their activity is suspended in regular intervals of sleep. 

Another distinction between the vegetative, or oifaoie, and the 
animal functions, consists in the independence of ^ first^ and the 
dependence of the other upon the will. The animal sensibility is 
accompanied by a perception in the mind, as in seeing, hearing, 
tasting ; animal contractility is excited by its volition, communicated 
to the voluntary muscles by the nerves ] while organic sensibility is 
attended by no perception, and is Ibliowed by contraction totally 

(22) 
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iodependcnt of the will. The cUyle stimulates the l&cteals withoat 
our knowledge, and is propelled by them without our aid. The heart 
beats, the blood circulates, the lungs inhale air, without waiting for 
a command ; all the simply vital proceeses go on in man as in the 
mushroom, by their own impelling laws. 

Functions which are thus ever-active, which have no ftatoral inter- 
mission, and are neither originated nor controlled by the will, must 
obviously be n^lied with the material for their action, before man 
can devote productive labour to the satisfaction of any want of less 
inteoaity. The inorf^ thej Mi|uire, the has can be given elsewhere. 
The less time, either tkt» iq^ividual or society finds it necessary to 
devote to this object, the moie wiii r<)Bi«l» available for the gratifi- 
cation of other wants. The latter may eui^oy, however, much of 
time or labour that may remain unemployed for the prisftry necessity; 
for it is the characteristic of man, in his higher natvf?, that his 
desires are illimitable, always prc^gated in widening circles, of 
larger extent — ^as the ring made by a stone cast in the water ereatos 
i»a other .beyond it. The animal nature has no such quality, because 
its functiods aro csvned on in a mechanical way, by the promptingi 
4>f instinct, which is neithcr^progrcsnve nor traproveable. It can find 
out no new pleasure ; for all ploMure resul^ng from the activity of 
functions, where these are actuated by an unvarying force, their 
activity has a fixed limit, and the eapsicity for pleasure is equally 
constant. The round of its wants is small and unchanging; once 
satisfied, the stimulus to action is gone, and the animal natuie 
reposes contented. Its constitution is adapted to a stationary condi- 
tion, which it never seeks to improve. The foxes that Nimrod 
hunted had the same fleetness and cunning, and no less greed for 
poultry, or other vulpine luxuries, than those trapped by David 
Crockett. Crockett, on the other hand, desired a thousand things, 
to the wish for which, Ulysses, after all his wanderings and sight- 
seeing, was a perfect stranger ; and the men of the year 1900 will 
have as many new motives for exertion, as they will have comforts 
and conveniences of which we have no conception. 

The laws which govern the production of Food are therefore at 
the basis of Political Economy, and upon these it must be built. 
To trace them in that large generality which the progress of physical 
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menoe, especially id organic chemistry, within the last quarter of a 
century, has enabled us to do, a few preliminary considerations are 
necessary. 

The phenomena of the visible universe are resolvable into Matter 
and Motion. These in conjunction make Force ; and Matter itself 
has been regarded, in a metaphysical analysis, as the result and the 
evidence of an equilibrium of forces. They are in perpetual flux 
and circulation. Man can neither create nor destroy a partic? ^' 
matter, nor can he affect the quantity of force in the %orld. Hia 
power is limited to altering the mode cyf its m!inifeBtation, ite direc- 
tion and distribution. It is latent in n;a(ter, and he can set it free 
by destroying the eqmlibri«in*of otb«r forces that hold it bound in 
quiesoenee. He may <!td this by gi^og the appropriate direction to 
some independent force existing in the storehouse of Nature, which^ 
after aeeompliahing its mission, enters into a new equilibrium with 
one or more of the liberated forces, to remain at rest until agun 
evoked for fresh labour. Every development of fwoe, however, 
involves a consumption of matter — not its destruetio'i, but its change 
of form. To generate in the battery a given amsuot df light or hea^ 
to produce a certain amount of electro-magnetic modon, for the pur- 
pose of transmitting a message npoii the telegraph wires from New 
York to Buffalo, a certain quantity of zinc must be burned by an 
acid and converted into an oxide. To propel a steamboat a hundred 
miles, a given quantity of coal roust be decomposed into gas and 
cinders, and a given quantity of water turned into steam. To effect 
a muscular action of the human body, the brain — the galvanic 
battery of man's frame — must send its message along the animal 
telegraph wires, the nerves, and in doing so part with a portion of 
its own substance; and the muscle, in obeying the command, 
undergoes a change by which Sk portion of its substance loses its 
vital properties and separates from the living part, uniting with 
oxygen and being transformed into unorganized matter, to be thrown 
out of the system. The gymnoti, or electrical eels of South Ame- 
rica, by being stimulated to give repeated shocks, become exhausted, 
so that they may be safely handled. Long repose and abundant 
food are required to replace the galvanic force which they have 
exhausted It is no otherwise, except in degree, with man. 
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The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph has made the action of its batt^ 
familiar to most of our readers. A number of plates of zinc and 
copper are arranged alternately in a vessel containing an acid. When 
the extremities of the apparatus are joined by means of a wire, 
however long, a chemical action begins upon the surface of the zinc, 
and a force is propagated along the wire^ by which we can raise 
weights^ set wheels in motion, and decompose compounds, the 
elements of which have the strongest affinity for each other. The 
moment the continuity of the wire is interrupted and the circuit 
broken, the force disappears, and the action between the acid and the 
zinc immediately stops. When the communication is restored the 
action of the acid upon the zinc is renewed, and the force which 
had vanished reappears with all its original energy. The substance 
oir the wire, however, is merely the conductor of force, and does not 
contribute the slightest share to its manifestations. Something 
analogous to this is the office of man in regard to matter and the 
forces of Nature. He serves merely to give them circulation, with- 
out adding to or detracting from their quantity. His person is bat 
a scene in the theatre of their action, in which they have their exits 
and their entrances, and each one in his time plays many parts, 
sustaining transmutations of force, and causing them ; but they are 
immortal in their essence, and run in an endless vicissitude through 
a round of various utilities, for the maintenance of life and the means 
of life. 

Our concern is with such matter and forces as are employed in 
human nutrition. 

Man feeds upon both vegetables and animals. The animals he 
consumes are themselves nourished by vegetable aliment. The 
vegetables, in their turn, digest the inorganic elements supplied by 
the soil and the air. Modern chemistry has proved that the ultimate 
constituents of all, are Carbon, Oxygen, Nitrogen, and Hydrogen, 
the four principal elements of the organic creation, and sulphur, 
phosphorus, chlorine, lime, potassium, sodium, iron, and a few 
other inorganic substances.'*' These must be introduced into the 

, * << Of the human frame, bones included, oiily about tfaree-fourths is solid 
matter-^-chlefly carbon and nkrogen— the rest is water. If a man weigbing 
3 
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tegsiable or afiimal body, in order that it may live and grow. From 
these few elements, combined in different namben and proportions, 
ate formed air and water, the rocks and the earths, which are the 
result of their decomposition. 

That the elements incorporated into the frame of vegetables and 
animals, are derived from air, water, earth, and rock, has been 
demonstrated by repeated experiments, exhibiting the fact that the 
precise quantities of the identical elements gained by the former had 
disappeared from the latter, under circumstances artificially arranged 
so as to exclude the possibility of their being drawn from other 
eontributories than those whose loss was to be' examined. For 
detailed accounts of the experiments and reasoning by which these 
eottdusions are demonstrated, we refer the student to the works of 
Liebig, and other writers on Organic Chemistry, who have pursued 
the path of inquiry which he opened and so successfully wron^t. 

The fundamental property of vitality, common to all organised 
bodies, consists in their constant material renovation; an attribute 
which distinguishes them from the inert or unorganized bodies^ 
whose composition is always fixed. The latter may be artificially 
oonstructed by putting together their constituent parts; while na 
chemical skill is adequate to the production of wood, sugar, starchy 
&t, gelatine, flesh, &c., whose elements, though equally simple and 
equally well known, refuse to combine in organised compounds, 
otherwise than under the operations of that mysterious power which 
we call vital force. The growth of a crystal — ^the highest inorganic 
process we are acquainted with, involving but one action, that of 
accretion — ^may be conducted artificially by the chemist; while the 
growth of a simple cell, such as compose the yeast fungus, and the 

160 pounds were squeezed flat under a hydraulic press, 120 pounds of 
water would run out, and only 40 of dry residuum remain. A man w, 
therefore^ chemkaUy apeakinff, a little lest than fifty pound* of carbon and 
nUro4/en, diffused through aizpailaful of water. BerzeliujB, indeed, in recording 
the fact, justly remarks that * the living organism is to be regarded as a 
mass diffused in water ; ' and Dalton, by a series of experiments tried on 
his own person, ascertained, that of the food with which we daily repair 
this water*bailt fabric, fiye-sixthB is also water.''— ZondSon Quarterly 
JSMew. 
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minute oj^as which colour the waters of stagnant pook, though the 
lowest organic process, involves the double action of accretion and 
disintegration^ and defies the power of science to produce. The 
meanest and least complex form of life it is beyond man's reach to 
fashion.* 

While the ultimate elements of vitality are profusely furnished in 
the natural world, vegetables alone have sufficient assimilative power 
to compose their tissues directly from inorganic matter, the liquid 
and gassy materials, and the earthy particles, which are but minerals 
decomposed.f Not only so, but no part of an organized being can 
serve as food to vegetables, until, by the process of putrefaction and 
decay, it has assumed the form of inorganic matter. It is this 
capacity which renders vegetable organization the essential base of 
all other. In the absence of vegetation all animals must be cami« 
vorons, and subsist by mutual destruction, which would soon ezter« 
minate their species. For this reason it must necessarily precede 
animal life. That such has been the fact is abundantly proved by 
geological research, which, reading the history of buried ages in the 
rocks, shows us that a period of long duration intervened, after the 
growth of lichens and ferns in the primitive world, before the lowest 
.order of animals made its appearance upon the earth. 

Animal organism, on the contrary, requires for its support and 

* I am aware that the EDglish philosopher, Mr. Crosse, supposes him- 
self to have produced insect life, hy galyanism, from a soluble glass made 
of pure black flints and caustic soda, dissolved in distilled water. There 
is no doubt of the good faith and intelligence of Mr. Crosse. Though not 
disposed to alter the text, I deem it proper to add this note. 

f There is a race of Indians, in Utah and Oregon, who are earth-eaters. 
They are described in Stansbury's account of the Expedition to the Great 
Salt Lake, as the very lowest order of human beings. Humboldt mentions 
that the Otomaas, living on the banks of the Orinoco, who subsist mainly 
on fish, and are averse io any kind of tillage, are addicted to eating a 
toft, unctuous clay, which they knead into balls and roast by a weak fire. 
The balls are moistened again, to prepare them for being eaten. A writer 
ia the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, (quoted in 
the Patent Office Report for 1851, page 503,) suggests that dirt is eaten 
for the purpose of supplying a deficiency of Ume in the ordinary food of 
the tribes, in whom this practice has been observed. 
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development highly organized atoms. The food of animals, in all 
circumstances, consists of parts of organisms. While some of them 
feed directly upon vegetation, others, requiring that matter should 
have taken on a higher order of life before it can support their own, 
prey upon other and inferior animals. Having a lower assimilative 
capacity, it is necessary that their food should have been brought by 
intermediate agents, into combinations agreeing more nearly with 
those of their own tissues than even vegetable organization. Without 
some arrangement {ind gradation of this character, the higher natures 
must either perish for lack of food, or consume all their activity in 
chemical transformations, without reserving any for locomotion or 
other muscular effort. We may remark here, that with this neces- 
sity of overcoming and capturing prey, arises a degree of mental 
power, enabling the carnivorous animals to devise plans, and to 
compass by association with their fellows, ends beyond their un- 
assisted power. The spider spins an artful web to catch flies, and 
wolves hunt their game in packs. The superior functions are every- 
where united with less energy in the inferior. Those beings in 
whom the latter prevail are self-sufficing and independent, but have 
little reach and power beyond the satisfaction of the low primary 
wants. As we rise in the scale up to man, the crown and roof of 
things, we find him, of all, the most dependent, the most prone to 
association, for which, by the faculty of speech, he is most adapted j 
and by means of association, though alone the least self-suffioing of 
all beings, he wins the dominion over Nature and her forces, whether 
animate or inanimate. 

Another distinction between animal and vegetable life is this. 
The growth and development of vegetables depends upon the 
elimination of oxygen from the other component parfa of their 
nourishment. They* are perpetually exhaling this gas from the 
surfaces of their leaves into the air. The life of animals exhibits 
itself in the continual absorption of the oxygen of the ur, and its 
combination with certain component parts of the body. Its office 
is to generate animal heat by burning the combustible substances 
of the frame. It combines with the carbon of the food, and in so 
doing precisely the same quantity of heat is disengaged as if it had 
been direoUy burned in the air. The result is carbonic acid gas^ 
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which is thrown out of the lungs and the skin ; this k absorbed by 
the leaves of plants^ the carbon separated and incorporated into 
their substance^ and the oxygen again exhaled into the atmospheroi 
to resume its round of circulation. 

To trace the cjcle a little farther — the carbon uniting with water 
in the plant, forms, among other things, starch, which the sap con- 
veys to the part requiring it. It is found largely in the seeds. 
Starch exists in ^heat to the extebt of one half the weight of the 
grain, and it consists of carbon and water only. Man eiyts the 
wheat, but we find no starch in the human body. When it enters 
our frames it undergoes a chemical change, a slow burning, in facti^ 
in which the carbon of the starch combines with oxygen, forming 
carbonic acid gas, which, together with the liberated water in the 
shape of vapour^ is thrown out of the human system into the 
atmosphere, to be again converted in the laboratory of the plant 
into the starch from which they were derived. Having served our 
purpose in keeping up the internal warmth upon which animal life 
depends^ the disengaged elements are recom posed by the plants into 
part of their substance, which when completed again serve as fael 
in the animal economy. 

The instances we have given, will, so far as relates to their 
organic constituents, suffice to exemplify the law that animals and 
vegetables are mutually convertible one into the other, and depend 
on each other lor existence. The interchange of their elements is 
accomplished through the medium of the atmosphere from which 
plants derive far the greatest portion of their nutriment.* It is 

* ** Two handred pounds of earth were dried in an oven, and afterwards 
put into a large earthen vessel ; the earth was then moistened with rain- 
water, and a willow tree weighing five pounds was planted therein. During 
tl^e space of five years, the earth was carefiiUy watered with rain-water. 
The willow grew and flourished ; and, to prevent the earth being mixed 
with fresh earth, blown upon it by the winds, it was covered with a metal 
plate full of very minute holes, which would exclude everything but air 
from getting access to the earth below it. After growing in the earth for 
five years, the tree was removed, and on being weighed, was found to have 
gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds. And this estimate did nbt 
include the weight of the leaves or dead branches which in five years fell 
from the tree. 
3* 
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found by burning any form of vegetable matter, in a dry state, that 
tbe organic part, which is combustible and disappears in the air, is 
by far the largest. It ordinarily constitutes from ninety to ninety, 
seven pounds in every hundred. Tbis part of the plant can oolj 
have been formed from air at first, if not directly, yet from com- 
pounds whose elements were themselves derived from air, existing 
in the soil, and taken up by the roots. In the language of Professor 
Draper, in his Chemistry of Plants, "Atmospheric air is the grand 
receptacle from which all things spring and to which they all return. 
It is the cradle of vegetable, and the coffin of animal life." 

About one pound in ten, upon an average, of the dry weight 
of cultivated plants, including their roots, stems, leaves and 
seeds, is formed of matter which existed as a part of the solid 
substance of the soil in which the plant grew. Every organ 
in the stalk, stems, and leaves of a plant has a reticulated frame- 
work of inorganic matter, the base of which is either silex or lime. 
Silex, familiar to us in the various shapes of white sand, flint, and 
crystal of quartz, constitutes more than sixty per cent, in quantity 
of the soil, sometimes forming as much as ninety-five per cent. It 
gives porosity to the soil, in order that water and air may be admitted 
into its texture. Alumina, the base of clay, on the contrary, renders 
it compact and retentive. The office of silex in plants is to give 
strength — to the straw of wheat, for example ; it serves as the hone 
of all the grass family. From ninety-three to one hundred and 
fifty pounds of soluble flint are required to form an acre of wheat. * 

<' Now came the application of the test Was all this obtained from the 
earth ? tt had not sensibly diminished ; but, in order to make the experi- 
ment conclusiye, it was again dried in an oven and put in. the balance. 
Astonishing was the result — the earth weighed only ttoo ounces lees than 
it did when the willow was first planted in it ! yet the tree had gained one 
hundred and sixty-four poundi. Manifestly, then, the wood thus gained in 
the aboYC-mentioned space of time was not obtained from the earth ; we 
are therefore compelled to repeat our question, ** where does the wood 
come from?" 

The writer who narrates this experiment concludes that the wood did 
not come from the water, and therefore must have come from the air. As 
both air and water are inexhaustible in quantity, it is of no consequence, 
for the purposes of our reasiming, whether it came from one or both. 
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It is nnneoessary to remark upon the several inorganic consii* 
taentSy which, comtMoing in different proportions in the varioas 
spectoB of yegetation, exist in the soil, and must be replaced if 
extracted ; inasmuch as the absence of any one which enters into 
the composition of a particular plant, is as fatal to its further growth| 
«s ihe absence of all. An able chemist has familiarized the notion 
of the deterioration, when the crop is carried away so as to return 
nothing to the soil, bj informing us that '^ for every fourteen tons 
of fodder taken from the soil, there are carried away two casks of 
potash, two casks of lime, one cask of soda, a carboy of oil of 
vitriol, a large demijohn of phosphoric acid, and other essential 
ingredients/' 

The soil is composed, like the plants, partly of organic and partly 
of inorganic constituents. The latter, or mineral portion, called the 
subsoil, is formed by the crumbling and decomposition of the under- 
lying rock, or of other rocks, which have been drifted over it by the 
action of water, in the early convulsions of Nature, or brought down 
by the streams in time of freshets from the formations of their 
upper waters, are deposited in alluvium upon the plains of the low 
countries. Above the subsoil lies a deposit of mould, resulting 
from the decay of vegetation and of animal remains. The roots of 
plants,, penetrating through the mould to the subsoil, extract from 
each the species of nutriment, organic or inorganic, of which it is 
composed. The object of tillage is to facilitate this process. In 
the order of Nature, however, and independent of tillage, it is 
obvious that the plant, in the decay of the leaves and branches 
which fall from it, and finally of its entire substance, must return 
to the soil all the solid matter which it had abstracted during its 
period of growth. If the plant was itself made the food of an 
animal, the same result followed at one additional remove. During 
the life of the animal, the soluble material of its food is returned 
to the earth in its urine, the insoluble in its solid excrements, and, 
when its life is ended, its carcass goes to repay to the earth all that 
remains unpaid of its borrowings. If the animal serves as food for 
another, or for a human being, there is but one step more in the 
journey to the same destination ; for man, too, returns to the soil 
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tbe exact equivalent of the food wbicli he consumes^ in a state fit 
for immediate absorption by tbe roots of plants. 

Tbe underlying rocks^ from wbicb tbe subsoil is formed, are tbem- 
selyes but combinations of oxygen, witb a few metallic bases. Tbe 
rocks which make tbe crust of tbe earth are in tbe aggregate about 
half oxygen. It is sufficiently plain tbat^ if by any means the 
oonstituents of the rocks are brought to the surface, and dissipate in 
air, or enter into tbe structare of plants and animals, they must 
return again to the earth and tbe atmosphere. In tbe Economy of 
Nature it is provided that ite leaves of trees, which annually Mi to 
tlie earth, contain from seven to fifteen times more of tbe earthy 
minerals than the trunks do. When man has exhausted tbe surface 
mould, as has been done in some of our Southern States, by sending 
ita products to foreign lands, and abandons the fields he has impo- 
verished, their fertility is slowly restored by means of that provision. 
The seeds of the pine are carried by the birds, and scattered by ^e 
winds. They sprout in the deserted soil, and, sending down a long 
tap-root, bring up mineral sustenance from a distance much below 
the reach of the plants that had sucked the upper sur&ce dry of its 
nutriment. This is accumulated in tbe leaves, which falling and 
rotting upon the earth, gradually form a soil capable of bearing fruit 
to feed man. 

If vegetation be suffered, as in the state of Nature, merely to 
grow and rot upon the ground, it is apparent that everything is 
returned to the soil that is abstracted from it. It is, however, 
material to observe, that if tbe plant passes through the digestive 
organs of an animal, it is ground down into minnte fragments, and 
thus prepared to unite more readily with other elements, and to 
fertilize tbe soil with more rapidity than if applied in its crude con- 
dition. It is combined, moreover, with organic elements which the 
animal derives from the atmosphere ; and what tbe animal rejects is 
richer in nitrogen than the food in its original state. For this reason 
animals are kept stall-fed, in idleness, as food-producitig machines.* 

* *.< Our Norfolk farmers sometimes feed out a tpn of oil-cake a day to 
their cattle ; not to make money by the sale of the cattle, but indirectly, 
through the richness of the manure obtained by it. In Lancashire there 
was ft lai^e tract of very poor lands, which, thirty yeiurs ago, was a com* 
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Prof<»sor Norton, at the conclusion of his '' Elements of Scientific 
Agriculture," thus sums up iho matter. "We may follow any 
particular substance in its course from the inanimate soil to the living 
plant, from the plant to the living and conscious animal, and finally 
see it return to the soil once more* In all its changes it remains 
the same in its nature, but is constantly presented to us in new 
forms. * * * There is an endless chain of circulation from the 
earth up through the plant to the animal, and then again back to 
the parent earth. By watching this chain, and the various trans- 
formations of matter during its course, we may hope to grow con- 
stantly wiser in every department of agriculture. We discover that 
nothing is lost : if we burn a piece of wood it disappears, but haa 
merely been converted into carbonic acid and water^ both of which 
arc at once ready to enter into new combinations. The animal or 
the plant dies, and also after a time disappears, but in its decay 
every particle furnishes food for a new series of living things." 

It is now more than half a century since Mr. Malthus published 
his " Essay on Population," in which he proved — what had been 
shown before without creating any considerable sensation — that the 
human race is endowed with such a generative power as to enable it 
to double its numbers in twenty-five years, and that, although this 
rate of increase has been seldom attained, if ever, for any long 
period, yet the natural tendency is to increase in a geometrical ratio. 
He maintained, on the other hand, that, " considering the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsistence, under circum- 
stances tjic most favourable to human industry, could not possibly 
be made to increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio.'' He 

exemplifies the disparate tendencies by saying : " The human species 

t , . 

plete moor, in the middle of which was erected a high tower, so that the 
traveller might know where he was. This great moor is now reclaimed 
and cultivated, and pays 20 shillings (sterling) rent annually. But it is 
kept in this state of cultivation by this high farming. They keep cattle, 
feed them with oil-cake, and, though the cattle may not be worth half the 
oil-cake used in feeding, yet they obtain in this way a manure, which 
enables them to raise barley and wheat crops, sustain their families, pay 
their rent, and lay by something." — Pro/. Johnston* a Eighth Lecture before 
ike JT. Y, State Agricultural Society : Tranmcliona of 1849, jmge 240. 
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would increase as the numbers 1; 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256; 
and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9." ^ 

The elder MHl, (Elements of Political Economy, page 56,) using 
the term capital as including the means of subsistence, and every- 
thing else capable of being exchanged for them, states the doctrine 
which he held in common with Malthus, in these terms : 

'* It thus sufficiently appears that there is a tendency in population to 
increase faster than capital. If this be established, it is of no consequence 
to the present purpose to inquire about the rapidity of the increase. How 
slow soever the increase of population, provided that of capital is still 
slower, waget will be reduced so lovf, that a portion of the population wiU 
regularly die of want. Neither can this dreadful consequence be averted 
otherwise, than by the use of means to prevent the increase of capital 
from falling short of that of population." 

The passage we have marked with italics, is but the necessary 
logical result of the free operations of the laws of human nature 
and physical nature, as the latter are conceived by Malthas. 
Humanity recoils from it^ and naturally looks for a remedy in 
trammelling the conduct of man. Accordingly, in the succeeding 
pages of his book, Mr. Mill examines the question, by which course 
of expedients population and capital can be made to keep pace 
together, whether by restraining the tendency of population to 
increase, or by endeavouring " to accelerate beyond its natural pace 
the increase of capital ;'' and finally arrives at the conclusion that 
'< human happiness cannot be secured by taking forcible methods to 
make capital increase as fast as population," and that " the grand 
practical problem is, to find the means of limiting the number of 
births.'' 

The ideas of Mr. Malthus have been adopted, not only by Mr. 
Mill, but by the great body of British Economists, down to the 
present day, and, crossing the Channel, they have found accep&noe 
and approval with most of the Continental writers. Various theories, 
it is true, have been propounded, for the purpose of showing thai 
the gloomy results which necessarily flow from the principles main- 
tained by him, may be avoided, and that counteracting forces restrain 
the natural increase of our species. None of them, however, have 
recognized anything like a natural equilibrium between population 
and subsistence, if the former, for a long period, should expand at 
the rate which the native instincts of man^ in their normal and 
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healthy development, wonM oceasion. Instead of bordeniog the 
reader with extended quotations in support of this statement, 110 
cite the declaration of the London Times, when announcing the 
startling fsict, proved by the census of 1851, then just completed, 
that the numbers of the people of Ireland had diminished by 
1,659,330 souls in the preceding ten years. " For a whole genera- 
tion,^' said the Times, ^' man has been a drug in this country, and 
population a nuisance/' Kepeatedly recurring to the same topic, the 
sentiment so bluntly expressed in this language, was represented by 
that journal as the prevailing one among the Economists of Great 
Britain. 

This is not the place for us to examine the course of man's pro- 
ceeding in the cultivation of the earth, which Mr. Malthns elaborated 
in his ''Principles of Political Economy," published in 1815, as 
explaining why it is that subsistence increases in a less ratio than 
population. The doctrine in regard to rent, founded upon that 
theory, and more generally connected with the name of Mr. Bicardo, 
will naturally come under review in a subsequent chapter. It is 
sufficient for the present to observe, that Malthus's theory of the 
relations between population and subsistence is obviously founded 
upon the false notion, that man's consumption of food is its destruo* 
tion — that having once served the purpose of supporting animal life, 
its capacity to contribute to that object is absolutely ^nt and 
exhausted. The failure to observe that, in the natural course ci 
things it is returned to the earth, to be again formed into food, and 
resume its office of supporting animal life, is tantamount to this ; 
and it is only in consequence of that failure, that the food-producing 
power of the soil can be regarded either as a fixed quantity, or as 
incapable of increasing in the same proportion as the food-consuming 
power of those who dwell upon it. It may account in part for the 
tacit adoption of so erroneous an opinion by an intelligent writer, 
that the discoveries in organic chemistry, which conclusively disprove 
it, have been made within the last twenty-five years, and are subse- 
quent, by an equal period, to the publication of Mr. Malthus. 

If any such exhaustion as that contemplated by Malthus takes 
place, in consequence of man's subjecting the earth to Gultivationj 
it Is obviously because, instead of pursuing the mediods dkfeated by 
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Nature^ and imitating the operations by which she maintained the 
fertility of the soil and the interchange of vegetable and animal 
life, prior to his intervention, he has sought out devices to thwart 
her laws. But to every law is attached the inevitable penalty of its 
violation, Death. It executes itself by the destruction of the 
offender. 

Nature doubtless offers examples of what is called special exhaus- 
tion. Different species of plants require very unlike proportions of 
the several kinds of inorganic food which they derive from the soil. 
The oak requires much of certain kinds, the pine much of other 
kinds, and little of those needed by the oak. Accordingly, forests 
of oak and pine succeed each other alternately, or other alternations 
occur, depending upon the character of the soil. On the Khine, 
between Landau and Kaiser-lautern, oak forests, several centuries 
old, are seen to be gradually giving way to the beech, while others 
of oak and beech are yielding to the encroachments of the pine. In 
our own country we have abundant opportunities of seeing that the 
second growth of timber differs from that of the original forest to 
which it succeeds. Nature thus teaches the necessity of a rotation 
of crops, and the greatest advances in agriculture have been since 
the lesson has been thoroughly learned. 

^ But Nature nowhere teaches a system which results in continuous 
and permanent exhaustion, though the Economists of the Malthas 
school have done so. She offers no examples which should encou- 
rage a policy that would make one country the granary and another 
the workshop of the world. It is not among her plans, that th« 
agriculturists of any nation should be '^ an exporting interest." If, 
as we learn from the Agricultural section of the Patent Office 
Eeport for 1849, "the fanners of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin export a million tons of breadstuffs and provisions, 
where they import one ton of the atoms drawn from th^r virgin^ 
soil to form agricultural products," it is to perverse arrangements, 
for which Nature has no responsibility, and not to any tendency 
growing out of her laws, that the impoverishment of their territory, 
and the diminution of its power to sustain human life, is to be 
ascribed. The same document informs us how it is that Nature 

<«ompel8 a lestoxation of the equilibrium, which disobedience to its 
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laws disturbs^ in assaiing us that '^ ncAhing is more certain than the 
&cty that a District or State which exports largely the things which 
Nature demands to form breadstuffs and provisions, must sooner or 
later export alsasome of its consumers of bread and meat;" while 
the reward of obedience is '' that a State can feed and clothe a 
population ten times larger at home than abroad/' We can see no 
reason in the nature of things, why the disproportion should be set 
at so low a figure; for it is impossible to conjecture a limit to the 
increase of population, if man will but conform to the law which 
Nature exemplifies in all her processes, bj which the soil regains 
whatever material of nutriment it has lent for the support of vege* 
table and animal life, and that with large interest derived from the 
elements furnished by the. atmosphere, and incorporated in the sub- 
stance of the matter, which, on the extinction of its vitality, returns 
to the bosom of the earth. 

Having thus cursorily stated the general laws which operate in 
the cycle of animal and vegetable life, independent of human agency, 
we , are prepared to follow the steps by which the soil is prepared 
for the theatre of human labour, and the successive stages which 
mark man's progress in obtaining food, and in supplying the other 
wants, the pressure of which is felt, the moment the primary want 
of his vegetative nature is satisfied. 

Those who desire to study the laws which have been the subject 
of this chapter, will find abundant information in the works of 
liebig, and the treatise of Professor Johnston on Agricultural 
Chemistry. The lectures of the latter gentleman before the New 
York State Agricultural Society, together with the Prise Essay of 
Professor Norton on Agricultural Chemistry, which elucidate the 
subject sufficiently for general readers, may be found in the volume 
of its Transactions for 1849, which is widely distributed through 
the State, and readily accessible. Professor Emmons's work on the 
Agriculture <tf New York, forming two volumes of the series <^ its 
Natural History, is also generally accessible. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FORMATION OW BOILS, AND TH£IR ADAPTATION TO OCCU- 
PATION AND CULTUBE. 

The conl islands of the tropical seas present tbe most remarkabk 
examples of the rapid clothing of a naked rock with vegetable life, 
and its preparation for the habitation <^ human beings. The crea- 
tures which build up tiiese islands from unknown depths in the 
ocean, partake, as is indicated by the name of their species, «x^hyte, 
or animal plant, in the characteristics of both orders of vitalitj. Thej 
fulfil their functions without a heart or sjstem of circulation--^ the 
several polypi in a group have separate mouths and tentacles, and 
separate stomachs; but beyond this there is no individual property — 
and form a living sheet of animals, fed and nourished by numerous 
mouths and stomachs, but coalescing by intervening tissues. Thc^ 
possess no more power of motion than is sufficient to thrust out their 
arms to seize the food that drifts past them, and they propagate hy 
buds, the bud commencing as a slight prominence on the side of the 
parent : the bud enlarges, a circle of tentacles grows out, with a 
mouth in the centre, and the enlargement goes on till the young 
equals the parent in sice, when it begins to protrude buds itself-^ 
and the group thus continues to grow. They secrete the coral as 
the quadruped secretes its bones, until single reefs are formed and 
attain the surface of the water. But it is essential to the life of 
these submarine builders that they should be covered by the wave^, 
and when they have reached low water mark they die. A new 
process now begins, in the accumulation of loose materials upon its 
summit, from coral boulder — ^broken off from the reef by the waves, 
thrown up from below, and gradually ground into fragments — coral 
gravel and sand. Agassiz states that all that potion of Florida 
known as the Everglades is only a vast coral bank, composed of a 
series of more or less parallel reefs, which have successively grown 
from tbe bottom of the sea up to the surface, and have been added 
to the mun land, by the gradual filling of the intervals which sepa- 
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rate them with deposits of the coralline sand, and debris brought 
thither bj the action of the tides and the- currents. 

The cocoanut, with its husk, being well adapted to be wafted by 
the waves, it takes root upon the naked sand of the coral island, 
jast lifted above the level of the ocean, and, washed by the spray, 
grows luxuriantly.* Nourished at first by only so much of organic 
aliment as the remains of the zoophytes, who builf the island, supply, 
the decay of its leaves soon furnishes a mould which suffices for 
other vegetal^e growth. Its uses are manifold : the inhabitants, 
when they ccmie, find in it material for the scanty dresses which the 
climate requires, drinking-vessels fVom the shell of its nut, and 
other utensils, mats, cordage, fishing-lines, and oil, besides food, 
drink, and building materials. In every stage, from its first forma- 
tion after the fall of the blossom, to the hard, dry, and ripe nut, 
that has almost begun to germinate, the fruit may be seen at Ae 
same time, on the same tree. The pandanus, or screw-pine, another 
tree which soon roots itself in the scanty soil, throwing out props 
from the trunk, which plant themselves in the ground, and widen 
the supporting base as it grows, famishes a sweetish, husky fruit, 
*' which, though a little bitter," says Mr. Dana, in his Geology of 
the Exploring Expedition, from which these facts are drawn, "admits 

* ** How are the seeds of plants brought so immediately to these new 
shores? — by wandering birds, or by Uie winds and waves of the ocean? 
The distance from other coasts makes it difficult to answer this question ; 
but no sooner is the newly-raised island in direct contact with the atmo- 
sphere, than there is found on its surface, in our northern countries^ a soft, 
silky net- work, appearing to the naked eye as coloured spots and patches. 
8ome of these patches are bordered by single or double raised lines running 
round the margin ; oUier patches are crossed by similar lines, traversing 
them in various directions. Gradually the light colour of the patches 
becomes darker, the bright yellow, which was visible at a distance, changes 
to a brown, and the bluish-grey of the lepraides becomes a dusty black. 
The edges of neighbouring patches approach and run into each other ; and 
on the dark ground thus formed there appear other lichens, of circular 
shape and dazzling whiteness. Thus, an organic film or covering estab- 
lishes itself by suceessive layers ; and as mankind, in forming communities^ 
pass through different stages of cinlization, so ia the gradual inropagatiom 
and extension of plants connected with determinate physical laws." — 
Humboldt, ^ 
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of being stored away for food when other things fail/' Fish and 
crabs from the reefe, and the lyge fish caught with wooden books 
from the deep waters, eke out the subsistenee of the natives. '< From 
such scanty resources/' says Mr. Dana, ^'a population of 10,000 
persons is supported on the single island of Taputeouea, whose 
habitable area does not exceed six square miles." 

The process in tfab case, by which the emergiii^ peak of thesmb- 
marine mountain is fitted by the germination of vegetation lor a 
human abode, is rapid. That by which the peaks of the luid 
mountain have crumbled into soil involves more intermediate stages, 
and a much greater variety of results. Some of the rocks, such as 
slates and shales, decompose with such fiaioility, that the whole pro- 
cess may be observed within a brief period, and we have constant 
opportunities of watching its progress. The granitic rocks, how- 
ever, which, constituting in the view of geologists the lower and 
earlier strata, have been made, upon the disruption and upheaving 
of the crust of the earth, to occupy the highest place, are of a less 
frangible charact^. But their chemical composition is such as to 
favour their speedy disintegration under the action of the elements. 
The presence of alkalies in the feldspar and mica, which are com- 
bined with silex in granite, exerts a power^l influence in this change. 
Oarbonie acid, the great solvent for the hardest materials, decomposes 
the potash with which silica is combined in the feldspar, and it is 
made soluble. The intensity of the frost, and the length of time 
during which rocks on the mountain tops are exposed to it, the sud- 
denness of the changes of temperature to which they are subjected, 
and which, from their being poor conductors of heat, involve aa 
inequality in the contraction and expansion of the surface and the 
interior, which induces flaking and cracking, the dampness of Itie 
air during the summer, when watery vapours condense upon their 
summits, are among the circumstances which hasten the destruction 
of rocks in these places. As disintegration is accomplished by the 
process of weathering, the decomposed particles fall by their own 
weight, and are washed by the rains into the valleys beneaA, which 
receive in the same manner the contributions of the intermediate 
rocks. During this process the rocks are not merely mechanicaUy 
*--^6n into small £ragments, but from their insoluble constituents. 
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soluble salts, as those of lime, soda, &c.^ are geoerated, wbich may 
be absorbed by the roots of plants. In the decompositi<m of feld- 
spar, the silicate of potassa is gradually removed by the water, and 
while the sand remains upon the sloping surfaces, the fine alumina 
or clay accumulates in the valleys, and forms a mixture of clay and 
sand, which is more favourable to the support of grass and grain. 
Thus ev^ry gmdation is presented, from the naked granite of the 
hill-tops, through the thin, porous soils of the slopes, to the lioh 
meadow lands of the valleys. 

Vegetation of some kind, however, can find nourishment even on 
the surface of the rock. Lichens and algae grow high above the line 
of perpetual snow; and in bleak northern climes, upon the bare faceof 
the granite rock, a spedes of lichen flourishes, which the hunger- 
pinched Canadian voyageur seeks for food, and gives the appetizing 
name of "tripe de roche." Decaying vegetable matter of sucji 
kinds is swept by every shower down hill, to accumulate at the base 
with the deposits of mineral origin. After a sufficient period a soil 
is thus formed at the bottom of the slopes, which is capable of sus- 
tuning heavy timber. The first tree sheds its leaves and branches 
to feed the fattening soil, in a circle around its trunk, whose area ie 
measured by the spread of its branches. The probable process from 
this starting point is this : Upon the outer circumference of the first 
circle thus nourished, and that edge of it, which, lying between the 
trunk and the hill-top, upon the ascending slope, is inferior to the 
lowest point in the collected elements of vegetable nutrition, it 
becomes possible for another tree to grow. This, in its turn, becomes 
the centre of a circle of fertilized ground, upon whose upper exterior 
the materid to support a new growth is accumulated, by the drop- 
pings of its stem and branches. Each new plant thus manures the 
ground for its successor, and vegetation creeps up the hill-side, along 
a soil of constantly diminishing richness, and which, though made 
more fat and tenacious by its own growth, is always parting with 
some portion of its mineral and vegetable elements to fatten the 
valley beneath it.* The process, like so many others in the opera- 

* "The plantations of the late Duke of Athol consist chiefly of whit« 
larch, and grow upon a poor, hilly soil, resting on gneiss, mica, slate, and 
4* 
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tions of Nature, is one of action and reaction, of a diatnrbanoe of 
equilibrittm which sets at work the machinery for its own restoration. 
The elemental forces, gravitation, and the wash of running water, 
carry to the lowest levels the mineral and organic nutriment for 
vegetation ; and vegetation, thus originated, carries them back again 
up the slopes, preparing a soil for its own progress as it goes. The 
slimmest and scantiest vegetation is always in the advance, like the 
pioneers and light troops who clear the ground for the heavy columns 
of an army.* 

Ages roll away : dank swamps, filling the air with mists and fog, 
occupy the valley bottoms; tangled forests of gigantic timber surround 
them, at the foot of the slopes ; above ^em the vegetable growth 
dwindles, from smaller and less frequent trees, to shrubs of less and 
less size, to weeds and plants, requiring a diminishing quantity of 
nutriment for Uieir support, and finding it upon the thin, porous, 
sandy soil of the uplands, through which the rain filters readily, 
and from whose inclined surface the drenching showers run off. 

Finally, man comes to begin the work of cultivation. History 
teaches us that he has first, everywhere, passed through a hunter 

clay slate. In six or seyen years the lower branches spread out, become 
interlaced, and completely oyershadow the ground. Nothing, therefore, 
grows upon it until the trees are twenty-four years old, when the spines 
of the lower branches beginning to fall, the first considerable thinning takes 
place. Air and light being thus readmitted, grasses spring up, and a fine 
•ward IS gradually produced. The ground^ which previotuly wot worth only 
9d. or It, an acre, aa a sheqf pasture^ at the end of thirty yeare becomes worih 
from 7a. to 10«. per acre," — Johnston* a AgricuL Chemistry, Leet, 17, {8. 

* An analogous process is described in the following account of the banks 
of willows on the Mississippi, below New Orleans ; — 

" The growth of willows on that side of the stream where the land is 
gaining on the water, is often so formal and regular that they look like a 
young plantation. In the front row are young saplings, just rising out of 
the ground, which is formed of silt thrown down within the last two or 
three years. Behind them is an older growth, from four to eight feet high. 
Still farther back is seen a third row, twenty-fiye feet high ; and some- 
times, in this manner, five tiers, each oyertopping the other, showing the 
gradual formation of the bank, which inblines upward, because the soil 
first deposited has been continually raised during the annual floods." — 
LydTa Second Vitit to the United Staiea, Vol 2, paye 115. 
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state, when be subsisted upon the various spoils of the ehase^ and 
of fishing; and the nomadic, when the flesh and milk of tame 
flocks, cropping the spontaneous herbage, fumiEh him mik food, 
and their skins with tents and clothing. 

In those stages of society there is little indiTiduality of labour or 
of profit. The land over which the tribe hunts, and the streams in 
which it fishes, the pastures over which the flocks of the wandering 
herdsmen browse, have no individual proprietor. They are the 
common stock of the tribe, and when they are exhausted, the tribe 
emigrates in a body to find new ones, as yet unappropriated, or 
engages in war, to drive off from their possessions another tribe 
whose territories seem worth the chances of strife. Each man parti^ces 
in the common fortunes. The entire body obtain but a scanty sab* 
dstence; and the one who happens to have a superfluity to^iay, 
shares with his fellow, and exchanges situations with him when less 
fortunate te-morrow. Individual property in land, and dependence 
upon individual success in gathering its products, for subsistence, 
only arises when the nomadic way of life is abandcmed, and men 
settle down in fixed habitations. 

But where is the man to establish himself who makes the first 
attempts in agriculture ? Where can he ? His choice is obviously 
controlled by his power. His implements are of the rudest descrip- 
tion, such as Nature ofliers ready-made to his hand, like the shell 
that the South Sea Islanders use for a hoe. All the arms and tools 
that his forefathers had used, while the tribe was passing through 
its stages of hunter and shepherd life, were of this description. A 
flint had served for an arrow-head, and its sharp edge gave the only 
cutting instrument they had been able to construct. A bow fashioned 
by such a knife, the striilg of which was a thong cut from a deer-skin, 
was his chief weapon for the chase, or fdr combat at a distance — a 
club hardened by the fire, armed sometimes with a e^arp stone, 
festened to it by thongs, was the weapon for close strife. A pointed 
bone, from the leg of a deer, furnished his wife with a needle, and 
its sinews with the thread, by which she sewed together the skins 
that clothed her household. It is with such tools only that expe- 
rience or the traditions of his tribe have made him acquainted. One 
has but to walk into the nearest Museum that contains a coUeotioii 
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of savage implements^ to see how imperfect they are, and at the 
same time, to observe with some astonishment how fully they meet 
the limited wants of those who use them, and through what a long 
tract of time generations of men make no sensible improvement 
upon their primitive stock. 

The first planter, moreover, can have little assistance ftom others, 
for their numbers are few. *' It has been computed/' says Lyell, 
the geologist, " that eight hundred acres furnish only as much sub- 
sistence to a community of hunters, as half an acre under cultiva- 
tion.'^ Liebig gives us tbe scientific explanation of this fact.* It 
is clear, then, that the individuals of a tribe, just resolving itself into 
an agricultural community, would be^widely scattered, and that long 
distances would separate them horn each other. It is quite probable, 
indeed, that the first cultivator would be one whmn physical debility 
had deprived of the power of accompanying his fellows in their 
migrations. 

An individual or a community of individuals, so weak in resource, 
cannot undertake the tillage of land that demands great labour to 
prepare it for a crop. The valleys covered with heavy timber, tiiat 
must be cut and removed, the swamps, suffused with water, t^at 
require only thorough drainage to couvert them into fertile meadows, 
present insuperable difficulties to a poor and feeble people. The 

* **A nation of hunters on a limited space is utterly incapable of increas- 
ing its numbers beyond a certain point, which is soon attained. The 
carbon necessary for respiration must be obtained from the animals, of 
which only a limited number can live on the space supposed.^ These 
animals collect from plants the constituents of their organs and their blood, 
and yield them in turn to the savages who live by the chase alon«. They 
again receive this food, unaccompanied by those compounds destitute of 
nitrogen, which, during the life of the animals, served to support the 
respiratory process. In such men, confined to an animal diet, it is the 
earbon of the flesh and of the blood which must take the place of starch, 
and sugar. But fifteen pounds of flesh contain no more carbon than four 
pounds of starch ; and while the savage, with one animal and an equal 
weight of starch, could maintain life and health for a certain number of 
days, he would be compelled, if confined to flesh, in order to procure the 
carbon necessary for respiration during the same time, to consume five 
such animals." — Lidng'a Animal Ckemiaityt Part 1, 4 14. 
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malaria from the decay of rank vegetation upon the lowlands gene- 
rates fevers, which would jMrevent the attempt to cultivate the rich 
bottomR,* even if the cultivators had the power to clear and drain 
them« and a sufficient supply of food in advance to wait the ripening 
of the crops, after those necessary preliminary operations were 
accomplished. But they possess neither ; and the demand for food 
is instant and pressing. They are forced, therefore, as well as 
tempted, to begin the work of cultivation upon the light, thin soil 
of the upland slopes, which require no drainage, where there is no 
heavy timber for the settler to remove, which can be furrowed by a 
mere sti<^, and aiford a speedy return to light labour, unassisted by 
mechanical contrivances or even animal power. The return is 
scanty, but, small as it is, it is more than the savage ancestors of the 
cultivator obtained, when they roamed over a thousand>fold larger 
iqpace as hunters, or depastured the natural grasses with their flocks. 
If, while his grain is growing, he is obliged to depend in part upon 
fishing and hunting for food, yet, when it is gathered, there is a^tore 
for a long period, extending beyond the next harvest ; a surplus 
which enables him to withdraw a portion of his time from the direct 
labour of tillage, and devote it to devising and manufacturing better 
tQols, to improving the means of shelter for his family and stores, 
and to the care of such animals as he may have domesticated. It 

* *• The narrow plain along the seacoast" — such are the words of Mur- 
ray's Encjlopsedia of Geography, in describing Mexico — ''is a tract in which 
the richest tropical productions spring up with a luxuriance sosroely to be 
paralleled. Yet, while the climate is thus prolific of vegetation, in the 
finest and most gigantic forms, it is almost fatal to animal life : two conse- 
quences which, according to Humboldt, are in this climate almost insepa- 
rable. The Spaniards, terrified by this pestilential air, have made this 
plain only a passage to the higher districts, where even the native Indians chose 
rather to support themselves by laborious cultivation, than to descend into the 
plains, where every luxury of life is poured forth in ample and spontaneous 
j^rofusion." 

Humboldt, in the Aspects of Nature, infers a probability that the earlier 
settlers of South America came from a cool climate, because they kept, by 
preference, to the highlands. He says: ''Throughout Mexico and Peru, 
the traces of a great degree of civilization are confined to the elevated 
plateaux. We have seen on the Andes the ruins of palaces and baths, at 
heights between 1600 and 1800 toises, (10,280 and 11,610 EngUsh feet).»» 
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ig alirojB the first step that is kborioiis and costly. Thd aecmniiUi* 
tion of one year^ and the increase and improvement of tools which 
it enables^ begets a larger increase for the next. Their owner is 
enabled to dig the ground more thoroughly, and therefore to obtaia 
a richer cn^ He is enabled, too, to fell the lighter timber, aad 
thus to extend the area of his cultivation^ at the same time that he 
brings into activity the powers of a more productive s<»l. As his 
children grow up they take part in the work, the younger mad 
weaker doing the lighter labours, which would otherwise engross the 
time of the father, and the stronger uniting with him to aceomplish 
things, which while impossible to a single maa by any ccmtinumoe 
of exertion, are easily and speedily despatched by three or four. 
As the £imilies increase in number, and new families are formed 
by intermaniage, they naturally cling to the neighbourhood of the 
soil on which the husband or the wife first drew breath. The same 
motives actuating men in the same situation, the grounds first sub* 
jectod to tillage must have been those extending in a line along the 
crest of the hills, and upon the same general level. The new f&mU 
lies can keep most neighbours in their vicinity, by occupying the 
next lower terrace, or an inferior level upon the slope. In doing so 
they take up land of a higher grade of fertility^ which, by the 
increased facilities of assoeiation and improvement in the quantity 
and effectiveness of implements, they can subdue, though their 
fathers could not From generation to generation the progress of 
cultivation is in tiie same direction, from the soils of inferior to 
those of superior fertility. This necessarily implies an increased 
facility of production, a greater quantity of food in return for the 
same quantity of labour, and consequently a greater quantity of 
labour disposable for other purposes than the immediate production 
of the materiials for subsistence. The division of labour which thus 
results, and the vast enhancement of power indirectly applied to 
procuring nutriment for the growing sodety, we are not yet prepared 
to examine. Nor is it necessary to enlarge upon the fiict, that men 
imitating the process of Nature, carry back the elements of fertility 
from the freshly subdued lowlands, to enrich the older and shallower 
soils. The single circumstance which at present demands oar 
attention hf that the natoxal progress of society in the work of 
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fieUldDent, is from the less productive to the more prodaetive soils, 
and of course froni feebleness and poverty to wealth and power. 

It is very remarkable that a fact of so striking a character, and 
involving so important oonsequenceS| should never have been 
observed, or if observed never have been announced, as universally 
occurring in the history of every community, until it was announced 
by Mr. Carey, io " The Past, the Present, and the Future,'* pub- 
lished in 1848, and marking that year as a new era in the annals 
of Political Economy. He establishes it as a law of Nature, a por- 
tion, and a fundamental one, of the great law of progress and 
improvement. It had not merely escaped the attention of all 
Economists previous to Mr. Caiey, but for nearly forty years the 
whole body of them in England, and the greater portion upon the 
Continent, bad believed, and many still continue to believe, that the 
fiict and the law are directly the reverse of those stated by him. 

In 1815, Mr. Malthus published his ^' Essay on the Nature and 
Progress of Bent." The theory there broached had indeed been 
several years previously presented by Mr. Anderson, and Mr. West 
also published a pamphlet, containing substantially the same views, 
so nearly contemporaneous with that of Malthus, that each is 
believed to have been ignorant of the ideas of the other, as well as 
those of Anderson. The theory has, however, become connected 
with the name of Malthus, and still more with that of Rioardo, who 
shortly afterwards made it the basis of a system, and elaborated 
the deductions legitimately to be drawn from it, with a skill that 
has dwarfed the honours of the original authors. We prefer there- 
fore to present it in the words of Mr. Kicardo. 

'* On the first settling of a country in which there is an abundance of 
rich and fertile land, a very small portion of which is required to be culti- 
y&tod for the support of the actual population, or, indeed, can be cultivated 
wUh the capital which the population can command, there will be no rent : 
for no one would pay for the use of land, when there was an abundant 
quantity -not yet appropriated, and, therefore, at the disposal of whom- 
soever might choose to cultivate it. * * * * * If all land had the 
same properties, if it were boundless in quantity and uniform in quality, 
no charge could be made for its use, unless where it possessed peculiar ad- 
vaatages of aitoation. It is only, then, because land is not unlimited in 
quantity and upiform in quality, and because, in the progress of popula- 
tioB land of an inferior quality, or less advantageouslj situated, is called 
into oultivation, that rent is ever paid for the use of it. When, in the 
progress of society^ land of the second degree of fertility is taken into 
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eultiTation, rent immediately commences on that of the first quality; and 
the amount of that rent will depend on the difference in the quality of 
these two portions of land. * * * "When land of the third quality is 
taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences on the second ; and it 
is regulated as before by the difference in their prodnctive powers. At the 
same time the rent of the first quality will rise, for that must always be 
aboye the rent of the second, by the difference between the produce which 
they yield with a giyen quantity of capital and labour. With eyery step 
in the progress of population, which shall oblige a country to have recourse 
to land of a wors^ quality to enable it to raise its supply of food, rent on 
^ the more fertile Und will rise. 

** Thus, suppose land — No.* 1, 2, 3 — to yield, with an equal employment 
of capital and labour, a net produce of 100, 90, and 80 quarter9 of com. 
In a new country, where there is an abundance of fertile land compared 
with the population, and where, therefore, it is only necessary to cultivate 
No. 1, the whole net produce wiU belong to the cultivator, and will be the 
profits of the stock which he advance^ As soon as population bad so far 
increased as to make it necessary to cultivate No. 2, from which 90 quarters 
only can be obtained, after supporting the labourers, rent would commence 
on No. 1 ; for either there must be two rates of profit of an agricaltnral 
capital, or 10 quarters, or the value of 10 quarters, must be withdrawn 
from the produce of No. 1 for some other purpose. Whether the proprietor 
of the land, or some other person, cultivate No. 1, these 10 quarters would 
equally constitute rent; for the cultivator of No. 2 would get the same 
result from his capital, whether be cultivated No. 1, paying 10 quarters 
for rent, or continued to cultivate No. 2, paying no rent In ^ the same 
manner, it might be shown that when No. 8 is brought into cultivation, 
the rent of No. 2 must be 10 quarters, or the value of 10 quarters, whilst 
the rent of No, 1 would rise to 20 quarters; for the ealtiyator of No. 3 would 
have the same profits, whether he paid 20 quarters for the rent of No. 1, 
10 quarters for the rent of No. 2, or cultivated No. 3 free of all rent." 

Such is the theory known as the Eicardo Doctrine of Kent, and 
Taunted as the greatest contribution to the Science of Political 
Economy since the days of Adam Smith. The only aspect of it in 
which we are at present interested, is that it assumes as an unques- 
tionable fact, that the lands first subjected to cultivation are those 
of the highest fertility, and that in the progress of society men are 
continually forced to resort to those of an inferior productiveness. 
It furnished Mr. Malthus with a ready explanation of the suppoeed 
tendency in population to increase at a more rapid rate than the 
means of subsistence. If it be true, each generation must obtain' 
food with increasing difficulty, a greater proportion of the time and 
labour of each must be devoted to the satisfaction of the primary 
want, to maintaining the mere vegetable existence of the race; and 
a continually decreasing proportion of the time and labour of eaoh 
will be left available for the mechanic arts, or any oUier species of 
industry not uming directly at the production (tf food. Such wottld 
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be the effect upon the general aivexage condition of the haman 
family. There%ro other consequences equally marked^ affecting the 
relative position and power of the different classes into which men 
are distributed for the purposes of Economical inquiry, which will 
be considered at the appropriate stage, and the absence of which, in 
point of fact, is a conclusive argument against the theory. 

It was a very plausible notion that men, with '^ the earth before 
them where to choose,'' would have selected in the first instance the 
lands which were capable of yielding the largest returns to their 
labour. Its plausibility is proved by its having been so generally 
accepted, and so long gone without contradiction. But it manifestly 
rested upon the assumption that men, at the origin of cultivation, 
possessed equal power to clear and till the fertile and the thin soils, 
and had only to select between things equally feasible — the one 
offering greater advantages, and the other less. 

We have already presented, in a very summary manner, an oat- 
line of those considerations by which Mr. Carey proved, that a truly 
sagacious conjecture would have anticipated precisely the contrary 
course to that imagined by Ricardo. The latter entirely overlooked 
that want of implements, and wretchedness in the quality of those 
actually possessed, which at the dawn of civilization have everywhere 
controlled man's choice, by limiting his power. This universal fact, 
about which there is no dispute, would of itself compel an hypothesis 
the very reverse of Mr. Ricardo's. 

But the question is most satisfactorily solved by an appeal to 
history. It is one of fact. What has been the course of men in 
the occupation and cultivation of long-settled countries ? What u 
their course, as exhibited by contemporaneous communities in diffe- 
rent stages of advancement ? Our reasoning &om antecedent proba- 
bilities might be erroneous ; for the omission of a single element 
would vitiate the whole calculation, and that element we may have 
£iiled to detect and allow for; but we are absolutely certain no such 
mistake can have occurred in the practical working of things. 
Every cause which can have influenced the result has certainly ope- 
rated, whether its existence has been observed or not. Mr. Carey 
has brought the question to this test. He traces the history of 
settlement in the various sections of our Union, in Meidco, the 
5 
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West Indies, and Soudi Amerioa, and shows that eveiywhere the 

esrliest colonists have occupied the light, dry soils <ff the uplands, 
leaving the heavy woodlands of the valleys, and the swamps bordering 
upon the streams, to be felled and drained by ^eir sucoesson. 
Wherever we go, we find that in proportion as the population is 
dense, and the mass of wealth great, the more are the best boHb 
cultivated ; while, wherever land is abundant and population sparse, 
it is seen to recede from the river banks, and to be«perohed along 
the crest of the ridges. In the regions sufficiently advanced to 
admit the construction of canals and railroads, every one has it in 
his power to verify the fact, by observing the contrast in the aspect 
of Uie lands bordering their course, and those which line the old 
highways. The latter will generally be found ascending every hiU* 
top which lies in the neighbourhood of their general direction, even 
when nothing is saved in point of distance by going over the hill 
» instead of going around it. It is usually found, indeed, that the 
length of a railroad, connecting two towns at any considerable dis- 
tance from each other, is less than that of the old roads which 
formed the route of travel before it was built; although the former 
16 necessarily under restrictions which prevent attempts to save dia- 
taiice at the expense of elevations in the grade, much more than the 
ordinary carriage-road. But the highway is lined with cultivated 
fields and with houses. It was made to fiicilitate communicatioa 
between them, its track worn by the footsteps of men before it was 
run out by the surveyor, and its purposes compelled it to go where 
population went, with small regard to the labour which its steep 
grades would impose upon the beasts of draught that were to toil 
o?er it. The railroad, on the contrary, is constructed by engineers, 
whose problem it is to reduce the power to be expended in drawing 
heavy loads to a minimum,' regard being had both to distance and 
to elevation. It plunges through swamps and forests, as if to hide 
itself from the habitations of men. They will grow up upon ita 
edge in due season, for the road has drained the swamps, and let in 
the sunlight to the gloomy depths of the woods; but upon the first 
opening of a railroad, we ordinarily are struck with the juxtapositioa 
rf this work of highest art with those of rudest Nature.'*' 

* « Xhe Turtle Creek HSU lies upon the route of the central nad from 
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Even in tbe prairies of the West, where hills are unknown, and 
whieh, so far from being encumbered with trees, are contra-distin- 
guished from timber-land — the familiar division in the States in 
which they lie, being into timber-land and prairie — the same law of 
Nature which assigns the poorer soils to the first cultivators, is found 
to prevail. At the North American Pomological Convention, held 
at Syracuse, N. Y., in September, 1849, the Committee for the State 
of Illinois in their Beport,'*' say, 

'* Many small tracts, known as * wet prairie ' fifteen years ago, and re- 
jecAed by the first seitlerst have become dry by being annually resown, and 
fed down by domestic animals, without any other than its natural drainage^ 
and exposure to the sun and air, by the destruction of the impervious 
Boreen of tall * slough grass.' 

**The *dry prairies' are generally very similar in appearance, so far as 
surface is concerned. Small portions of *le^el prairie' are found every- 
where, but to constitute dry prairie it must be 'rolling.' Between the 

Philadelphia to Pittsburg, about fifteen miles east of the latter. Time out 
of mind, it has been the main impediment of that great thoroughfare ; any 
ridge of the Alleghany chain being more easy of .ascent. The road, rising 
from the creek, clambers the steep hill-side by doublings and windings, 
which evasively relieve the acclivity, but leave it still the catastrophe of 
the trip. But there was no help for it, for it was the proper and direct 
route through and by the settlements of the vicinity. Last year the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Bailroad was made through that region ; but, turning 
aside from the farm-houses and taverns on the road, as not at all in the 
way of its duty, and avoiding the bluff ridge as very much in the way of 
its progress, it made its way through the swamp, down the bank of the 
^reek, following its course to the Monongahela River, and so, by a level 
track reached its terminus at Pittsburg, lessening the distance one miUy an 
weU as avoiding the ascent altogether. The explanation Is apparent : the 
public had to clamber that horrible hill for fifty years, because the earlier 
cultivators of the country chose the hill-sides and heads of streams, and 
their thinner and lighter lands, of necessity, leaving the deep, rich soil on. 
the margin of tffe creek, and the narrow valley through which it ran, in its 
primeval state, uncultivated and untenanted, and, therefore, out of the line 
of travel. Here tbe expense of drainage has delayed the reduction of this 
waste land until now ; though it lay directly in tbe nearest and best route 
of travel, and within marketing distance of a city demanding its products." 
— Ihr, WiUiam Elder ^ in Sartam^s Magazine for June, 1862. 

* The proceedings of that Convention are published in a pamphlet ; but 
the Beport from which the above extract is made, may be found ia th« 
Patent-Office Beport (Agricultural) for 1849^0, at page 480. 
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waves on this great ocean of God*s own beaatifal sod are the < sloughs,' th$ 
terror of the early emigrant, <md the moH valued possession of his suecessoTy as 
often affording water, and always an unfailing and most luxuriant natural 
meadow. These sloughs are the drains of the dry prairie. They are in 
general nearly parallel, and oftenest at about a right angle with the course 
of the rivers ; they ore from 140 to 160 rods asunder, and sometimes of 
many miles in length. The soil of the dry prairie is from 12 to 18 inches 
deep in this region ; the wet prairie in general much deeper : and th« alia* 
Tion (of the river bottoms), as in all countries, of irregular and often 
astonishing depth." 

Mr. Carey extends his historical examination to Great Britain and 
the States of the Continent. In England, with the course of whose 
euUivatioQ we are best acquainted, the existence and operation of 
the law which he discovered is most strongly demonstrated. The 
fbfests and swamps of the days of Richard die Lion-Hearted, are 
now cultivated lands of the highest fertility. The morasses, which 
had nearly swallowed up the army of William the Conqueror, on 
his return from devastating the nofth, are now the cornfields and 
meadows of South Lancashire, among the richest in the kingdom. 
The lands most recently taken into cultivation are the fens of Lin- 
coln ; and the counties upon the border, which two centuries ago 
were inhabited by moss-troopers, are now proverbial for their pro- 
ductiveness. In Csesar's account of the island, as he found it, he 
represents the inhabitants of the southern coast as the only ones 
who had made any advance in the art of tillage, and that the natives 
were rude in their manner of life, in proportion as they receded from 
that coast Those more distant, he says, never sowed their la&d, 
but followed the primitive callings of the hunter and the herdsman, 
clad in the skins and living upon the flesh and milk of their flocks 
and herds, and the spoils of the chase. The lands of the southern 
counties are those adapted to tillage by men possessing little capital 
and power, and yielding comparatively inferior returns; those re- 
cently subdued are such as require a heavy outlay- of capital to 
prepare them for cultivation, and were therefore impracticable, until 
a large mass of wealth had been accumulated, and powerful ma- 
chinery brought into use. The best of them were valueless until 
the invention of the steam-engine.* 

* The Bedford level, which derives its name from the fact that the Earl 
of Bedford commenced its drainage by digging canals, in 1680, is a low 
tract of fenny countvy, which begins at Ely, in Cambridgeshire, and runs 
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It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Carey in his sketch of the history 
of settlement in Scotland^ France, Germany, Italy, Greece, &c. It 
would do injustice to the very interesting outline which he has pre- 
sented to attempt to condense it, and we prefer to urge the inquiring 
student to read it in the pages of the " Past, Present, aild Future." 
A circumstance of more recent occurrence than the publication of 
that work, authorizes us to take the fact as undisputed. Mr. Carey's 
opinion having been adopted by Bastiat, the most brilliant and acute 
of the French Economists, a discussion sprung up upon the opposing 

northwest into the Talley of the Witham, in Lincolnshire. This tract is 
seventy or eighty miles in length, and from twenty to forty in width, con- 
twining nearly seven hundred thousand acres. Cromwdl took an interest 
in its drainage. He sent great numbers of the Scotch prisoners taken at 
the battle of Dunbar, to be employed upon the work — unhealthy business 
— and afterwards he sent 500 Dutch prisoners, taken in the sea-fight be- 
tween Blake and Van Tromp, in 1652; they remained ten years, when the 
peace enabled them to return home. They were recommended by their 
experience in such works in Holland, which has been wholly redeemed 
from the sea. In Porter's Progress of the Nation, vol. 1, page 166, it is 
said : ** The fens in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and other eastern coun- 
ties, in which the lowlands known as the -Bedford level occur, were formerly 
very imperfectly relieved from their surplus water by means of windmills ; 
and, to a considerable extent, they are so still. Where this is the case, 
the farmer has sometimes to witness the prostration of all his hopes for 
the year, almost at the very period of their expected accomplishment. It 
frequently happens, that when rain falls in large quantities near the time 
of harvest, there is not a breath of wind to move the sails of his mill, and 
the field in which the yellow grain was waving is speedily converted into a 
lake. Some of the land' thus circumstanced is among the most ferule in 
the kingdom, consisting of a bed of decomposed vegetable matter, thirty 
feet in depth, and yielding crops of from four to five quarters per acre. By 
the substitution of steam-power for the uncertain agency of wind, the crop 
is now secured from the disaster we hava mentioned." He proceeds to 
state that engines of 60 and 70 horse-power had been erected within three 
or four years previous to his writing (in 1836), each of which is employed 
in draining from 6000 to 7000 acres of land. The cost of the first estab- 
lishment of the engines is stated at £1 per acre, and the expense of keeping 
them at work at 2«. Qd, per acre. Since Mr. Porter wrote, scientific engi- 
neering has executed works dispensing, for large districts, with both steam- 
engines and windmills.— /?«« Edinburgh Review for October, 1847, article on 
Holland, 

5* 
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theories of Eicardo and Carey, in the meetings of the Politico- 
Economical Society at Paris, reports of which are published in the 
Journal des Eccmomutes, a magazine which is the organ of the 
leading writers on this subject, of the French nation, and which is read 
by students in this science throughout Europe. Indeed, the savans 
of several continental countries have taken part, orally at the meet- 
ings of the Society, and by communications in the pages of the 
Journal, in the debate. Mr. Carey himself intervened, and in 
articles over his signature, in the Journal, has challenged any one 
to name a single country in which the /a<^t has not been as repre- 
sented by him, or a single country in which, when population and 
wealth have decreased, men have not abandoned the most fertile 
and receded to inferior lands — as in India, where once-populous dis- 
tricts on the plains have relapsed into jungle, tenanted by wild 
beasts, while their former inhabitants cluster on the hill-sides — as 
in Italy, where every excavation in the marshes, now sterile, and 
desolate from malaria, discovers the traces of ancient works for 
drainage, which once made them salubrious and fertile. 

While the controversy has proceeded upon collateral points, and 
in reference to the -validity of deductions from this fact or its 
opposite fiction, no one has accepted the issue of /act, and Mr. 
Carey stands uncontradicted, by enlightened and skilful disputants, 
who, in respect to the course of things, in France especially, have 
much more ample means for finding a seeming exception than ho 
has for disproving or explaining it. 

The indirect demonstration of the falsity of Eicardo's hypothesis 
is equally conclusive. The consequences that should .infallibly 
attend it, if it were true, are contradicted by experience. About 
some of these it is as yet premature to inquire. The most obvious, 
however, is this. If the Eicardo doctrine is correct, we ought to 
find each generation less amply provided^ith food, and procuring 
it with a greater expenditure of labour than its predecessor. The 
more distant the periods contrasted, the more marked should be the 
disparity. If we assume that population proceeds at the highest 
rate of rapidity assumed by Malthus, and that the lands successively 
taken into cultivation diminish in fertility according to the scale 
which Bioardo ^ves by way of illustration^ the state of things will 
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be this : A territory producing 100 quarters (say 900 bushels, at 60 
potmds to the bushelj) of wheat, and affording a supply of food for 
one hundred persons, may be taken^^as a sample of a whole country 
and its people. At the expiration of twenty-five years, the popu- 
lation will have doubled, and the hundred new recruits will require 
an equal territory to that occupied by the original hundred. This 
territory, according to the scale of progression given for the purpose 
of illustration by Bicardo, will produce but 90 quarters of wheat, 
or 810 bushels. The whole amount to be divided between 200 per* 
sons will now be but 190 quarters, or 1710 bushels. At the expi- 
ration of fifty years «the population will have doubled again,- and 
there will be 200 recruits demanding fresh land. They will have 
to oontenji themselves with that of the third quality, producing but 
80 quarters upon the space which formerly rendered 100, or 160 
quarters instead of 200, which their two hundred forefathers obtained. 
In seventy-five years the population will have doubled again, 
amounting in the aggregate to 800 persons ; and the last 400 must 
occupy land of the 4th quality, producing but 70 quarters instead 
of 100 upon an^ equal space, or for a space originally adequate to 
the support of 400 persons, 280 quarters, or 2520 bushels instead 
of 3600. The facts may be arranged in tabular form, as follows : 

stage. Penoxu dividing. Bushels of Wheat Giring to each. 

1 100 900 9 

2 200 1710 SyVViy 

8 400 3150 7TViAy 

4 800 5670 7,Wft> 

5 1600 9990 6-243 

6 3200 17190 5-37 

7 6400 31710 4-92 

8 12800 48990 880 

9 25600 72030 2-80 

Such, upon the hypothesis, would be the progress of things in 
two hundred years. Population would have multiplied two hundred 
and fifty-six times, food but eighty times ; so that, upon an equal 
partition, each person would obtain a little less than one-third, as 
much food as his ancestors enjoyed two centuries before. The com- 
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munitj, to procure tlie same average quantity of food as its prcge* 
nitors, would require three times as much land in proportion to iti 
numbers, and thus, in the same degree be dispersed over greater 
spaces, and placed at greater distances from each other. 

It would not be fair to insist that just such a progression as we 
have traced ought to be shown to have taken place somewhere, and 
at some time, in order to support the hypothesis of Ricardo and 
Malthus. But something like it should be produced ; a decreasing 
seiies in the average quantity of food, the terms of which converge 
with less rapidity, and cover a longer period of time, but still exhibit 
a positive and marked law of diminution, ought to be shown to have 
existed in the history of some nation. The fact, however, is pre- 
cisely the reverse ; and that fact is not disputed by Economists who 
accept and inculcate the Kicardo doctrine. Mr. M'Culloch says, 
speaking of England : '^ Let any one compare the state of this or 
any other European country 500, or 100 years ago, and he will be 
satisfied that prodigious advances have been made, that the means of 
subsistence have increased much more rapidly than the population, 
and that the labouring classes are now generally in the possession 
of conveniences and luxuries that were formerly not enjoyed, even 
by the richest lords." Mr. Senior, writing in 1836, says : " Since 
the beginning of the 18th century the population of England has 
about doubled. The produce of the land has certainly tripled, probably 
quadrupled. '^ It would be easy to multiply quotations to the same 
effect, but these suffice, in reference to a fact, which, so far at least 
as it relates to modem times, nobody disputes, and which we shall 
hereafter have occasion to demonstrate by particular statistical esti- 
mates. The farther back we go, and the longer period we embrace, 
the more favourable should the comparison be to the hypothesis; 
yet, we shall find it even more signally discountenanced by the fiicts. 
The great frequency of famines in the earlier periods of English 
history, and when almost the entire population was employed in 
agricultural labour, is conclusive evidence of the smallness of the 
orops. In the Saxon Chronicle, in which the occurrences of each 
year are given in the form of annals, they recur with startling 
brevity of intervals.* 

• See the Pictorial History of England, Vol. I., page 266 ; also 679. 
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In regard to FranoCi the following statement is contained in the 

article, Agricalture, in the Diotionnaire d'Economie Politiquei con- 

tribated bj H. Passj : 

<<TbQ official statistics present contrasts singularly striking. If we 
compare the figures relating to the ten richest and most populous Depart- 
ments with liiose relating to the ten Departments which are the least so, it 
will be found that in the former the ayerage yield of a hectare (2'47 acres,) 
is from 15 to 20 hectolitres (the hectolitre is 2-84 bushels,) of wheat, while in 
the latter it is only from 7^ to 11, and that there is an equal disproportion 
in all the other products. In regard to consumption they offer a difference 
equally marked. The food is not only superior in quality in the advanced 
Departments, it is also superior in quantity, and, head for head, the con- 
sumption is thirty per cent, more in weight than in the less dense and poorer 
Departments." 

This difference is attributed by Mons. Passy to the stimulant 
which agricultural slsill derives from the greater markets in the 
popolous Departments. This implies that there is no general diver- 
sity in the quality of the soils in the Departments compared, while 
it is certain that in those most densely populated, if the hypothesis 
of Bicardo is correct, a larger proportion of the inferior soils must 
be cultivated. 

We may bring the question to another test, by comparing two 
long-settled countries. That in which the largest proportion of 
territory remains in forests, should, according to the hypothesis, be 
that whose population has, in the least proportion, been compelled 
to resort to soils of inferior fertility. Trying England and France 
by this criterion, the latter has, in proportion to its extent, a four- 
fold larger quantity of forest land ; it constituting in England but 
the twenty-fourth part, while in France one-sixth of the surface is 
covered with woods.* 

France has certainly the general advantage over England in soil 
and climate, and if it cultivates a less proportion of the relatively 
poor soil, the average gross produce per acre ought to be larger. 
But the reverse is notoriously true. One-third only of the popula- 
tion of England was engaged in agricultural labour previous to the 
Repeal of the Com Laws; and when the importation of food was 
so trifling as not to sensibly affect the result, this one-third produced 
food for the whole nation. In France, on the contrary, two-thirda 

* Dictiomiaire de r£conomie Politique, article Fmreta. 
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of the people were agricQlturists. In one eoontrj two men raised 
food for six ; in the other, it required four to effect the same object. 
The diet of the French people, moreover, is greatly inferior both in 
quantity and quality to that of the English, sufficiently so to counter- 
balance any allowance that ought to be made, for an excess in its 
exportation of agricultural products over that of England. 

The absolute failure of the facts to confirm the hypo1;hesis, is 
endeavoured to be accounted for by the suggestion that greater 
labour, and the aid of increased capital and improved machinery, 
are the sources of the great return in the one instance, and their 
absence that of the small return in the other. Thus, J. S. Mill, 
(Polit. Econ., vol. 1, page 219,) finding himself compelled to admit 
that experience is against the doctrine, and that unquestionably a 
, much smaUer proportion of the population is now occupied in pro- 
ducing food than in the early times of our history, argues, *-^ This, 
however, does not prove that the law, of which we have been speak- 
ing, does not exist, but only that there is some antagonizing prin- 
ciple at work, capable ^br a time of making head against the law. 
Such an agency there is, in habitual antagonism to the law of 
diminishing return from land ; and to the consideration of this we 
shall now proceed. It is no other than the progress of civilization. 
I use this general and somewhat vague expression, because the things 
to be included are so various, that hardly any term of a more re- 
stricted signification would comprehend them all.'' He proceeds to 
enumerate improved processes in agriculture, improved roads and 
other means of communication, mechanical improvements and im- 
}Hrovements in education, as effective elements, counteracting tho 
law of deterioration in the productive powers of the soil. These, 
and others of the like nature, he regards as forces which may impede 
for a season the operation of the natural law ; but he comes to the 
necessary conclusion, that a law constantly operating, must, surely^ 
in the end produce its due effect — in the words of M'Culloch, that 
*^from the operation of fixed and permanent causes, the increasing 
sterility of the soil is sure, in the long run, to overmatch the im- 
provements that occur in machinery and cultivation." 

When Mr. Mill, in his "System of Logic," was investigatiiig 
the methods applicable to social science, he declared that, 
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'* In order to proT« that our science, and onr knowledge of tiie particular 
case, renders us competent to predict the future, we must show that they 
would have enabled us to preaict the present and the past. If there be 
Miything which we could not have predicted, this constitutes a residual 
phenomenon, requiring farther study for the purpose of explanation ; and 
we must either search among the circumstances of the particular case until 
we find one, which, on the principles of our existing theory account* for the 
unexplained phenomenon f or we must turn back, and seek the explanation by 
an extension and improvement of the theory itself." 

The existence of those agencies which Mr. Mill sums up in the 
expression, "the progress of civilization/' is such a phenomenon. 
When it is asserted to be coexisting with a law of Nature — as the 
progressive deterioration of the land taken into cultivation is averred 
to be — ^it must either be accounted for by the theory which assumes 
that law to exist and to be constantly active^ or the theory itself 
must be revised. 

Now, how is it possible to explain the acquisition of jnore exten- 
sive and improved machinery^ by men who, beginning with the 
smallest quantity of it, and the poorest quality, are continually 
under the necessity of devoting more and more time and labour to 
procure a supply of food just adequate to maintain life ? It is not 
enough that they should have such aid, but it must be had in a pro- 
portion increasing more rapidly than their increased numbers. The 
table given on page 55, will serve to elucidate this necessity. At 
the first stage, we have each hundred individuals in the community 
obtaining, upon an average, nine bushels of wheat, the quantity 
usually assumed as the average consumption of Englishmen. In 
point of fact, we know that this is a much larger quantity than fell 
to the share of an individual in the early periods of that country's 
history, or of any other country's. Habitual insufficiency and occa- 
sional famine, has always been the lot of men at the commencement 
of cultivation. But the quantity set down in the table may stand 
as the representative of that which is merely adequate to scanty sub- 
sistence. It is a question of proportion and not of absolute amount^ 
and, therefore, one figure will serve for illustration as well as another. 
At the third stage, after the expiration of fifty years, the population 
has quadrupled, and in the meantime the average quantity of food 
which the deteriorating soils brought under cultivation will produce, 
has Men to 7-875, a diminution of 12} per cent,, or one-eighth. 
If we suppose that eighty out of the hundred w^re Me, during thr 
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first stage^ to ndse food for the whole, leaving the other twenty to 
oonstract and repair tools, clothing, &c., during the third stage it 
will require the labour of one-eighth more, or of ninety persons in 
the hundred, to produce food, leaving but ten available for industry 
of other kinds. It should require even more than ninety, for, ao- 
- cording to the hypothesis, the ten extra husbandmen must apply 
themselves to worse lands than their eighty fellows cultivate. But, 
granting that ninety should prove as effective as eighty of their 
grandfathers had done, what is the warrant for anticipating that ten 
artizans will be able to keep ninety husbandmen as well supplied 
mih utensils, clothing, houses, &c., as eighty were, two generations 
before, kept furnished by the labour of twenty artizans ? Where 
each artizan in the first stage accomplished & mass of work repre- 
sented by 4, (12)9 ^^ successor in the third stage must perform the 
equivalent of 9, (f J)- ^olng this, if he can, he will do his share 
towards maintaining a merely stationary condition of society, or 
rather would do so, if it were not that the law of the " increasing 
sterility of the soil'^ is constantly making greater demands upon 
him, as the community is carried along with the progress of time 
towards the fourth stage, with a still further decline in agricultural 
production. But his task does not end even here. As food, in point 
o£ fact, is found to have increased in a much greater ratio than 
population, in order that this increase should be explained, the 
artizan of the past must have contributed to it, either by his own 
direct labour, in the leisure moments remaining to him after com- 
pleting the work we have just shown to be required of him, to 
prevent a falling off in the supply, or indirectly, by improving and 
adding to the quantity of the machinery of tillage. 

Now, we certainly are not authorized to pronounce it impossible, 
that mere agricultural labour should have done all that this theory 
requires of it. But if it were established as an independent fact, 
that mechanical power has, in the progress of society, increased 
according to any given series of numbers, or any imaginable law of 
increment, it would still tend to disprove any supposed law of 
Nature, that instead of accounting for that increase, it creates the 
difficulty of accounting for it. It is manifestly against the principles 
of sound reasoning, to support a theory agsunst the ^vii&^&Se^ 
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&ct6 ineonsistent with it, bj arguing, that they are the consequenoe 
of another series of facts equally inconsistent with it. The law 
must he broad enough to comprehend them all, and explain them 
all, or it must be discarded as a false conjecture, which Nature dis- 
owns ; for all her laws are invariable, irresistible, and harmonious. 

The theory of Mr. Carey reconciles all the facts, and explains 
them all. It is possible for food to increase more rapidly than popula- 
tion, when men begin with the inferior soils, and, as their numbers 
grow, pass to those of superior fertility. An increasing proportion 
of each community is thus released from direct employment in the 
raising of food, fmd enabled to apply its energies to the preparation 
of machinery and the improvement of processes. These give the 
ability to the husbandman to reap a larger return from his old soil, 
and to overcome more readily and effectually the difficulties which 
attend his subduing the new and richer lands. The result is neces- 
sarily a larger yield, in recompense of the same amount of labour, 
a farther increase in the surplus of food, and the setting free of 
more labourers from the farm, to recruit the workshops and to under- 
take fresh branches of industry. Upon this theory we can compre- 
hAid the progress of civilization; it is the foreseen and certain 
result of a permanent law. Upon the other, it is an accidental and 
embarrassing fact, for which we can discover no cause in the past, no 
guarantee for the future. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill gives the doctrine we have been examining 
in these terms : 

"After a certain and not very advanced stage in the progress of agricul- 
ture ; as soon, in fact, as men have applied tJiemselves to cultivation with 
any energy, and have brought to it any tolerable tools ; from that time it 
is the law of production from the land, that in any given state of agricul- 
tural skill and knowledge, by increasing the labouf, the produce is not 
increased in an equal degree ; doubling the labour does not double the 
produce ; or, to express the same thing in other words, every increase of 
produce is obtained by a more than proportional increase in the application 
of labour to the land." — Poht. JScon. vol, I , page 214. 

The cautious limitations contained in this paragraph would seem 

to imply, that some of the difficulties we have just stated had 

occurred to the author of this passage. How comes it, otherwise, 

that the law is announced as not coming into operation until after a 

somewhat^ if not very, advanced stage in the progress of agriculture, 

after they have applied themselves to cultivation with energy, and 

6 
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after they have brought to it tolenible took 7 Is it not becauie ho 
had found it impossible to aocount for the possession of tolerable 
tools, uTider the lawy and was therefore compelled to postpone the 
period of its taking effect, until after this difficulty had been sur- 
mounted, and the first indispensable infiiMstion of the law tak^i 
place? 

However convenient, indeed essential, this limitation may be, to 
make the supposed law capable of holding its place in a system of 
Political Economy, we apprehend it must remove the law from the 
canon of Nature. Her enactments are from everlasting, and have 
never been held in abeyance for a moment, except by the miracu- 
lous interposition of their divine author. The notion th^t they have 
been suspended from time to time among the various tribes of men, 
to give them an opportunity of furbishing up some tolerable toolsi 
might not surprise us in a worshipper of Mumbo Jumbo, on the 
Guinea Coast, but can scarcely have presented itself in the full dis- 
tinctness of its absurdity to the mind of a philosopher and a 
Christian. 

Mr. Mill continues : '' This general law of agricultural industtj 
is the most important proposition in Political Economy. Wete 
the law difierent, nearly all the phenomena of the production and 
distribution of wealth would be other than they are/' 

Id reference to the importance of the proposition, we concur with 
him heartily. . The disagreement in relation to its truth, and the 
coDseqnences resulting therefrom, makes the whole difference — a 
sufficiently wide one — between the American system, the final issue 
of which, made axiomatic by the native sense of the people, is ren- 
dered in the national aphorism, '^population is wealth," and the 
Economical system of the Old World. We have, as we think, 
sufficiently proved that the proposition of the Eicardo school finds 
no foundation in the inherent properties of land. Whether there is 
anything to uphold it in the laws affecting human labour, we shall 
now proceed to inquire. The proposition must either find its support 
in the latter^ or it is baseless as a dream. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

THE GRATUITOUS CO-OPERATION OF THE NATURAL AGENTS WITH 
HUMAN LABOUR. 

Man has been defined a tool-making animal. We nowhere see 
him working without artificial aid. Even the rudest savages possess 
some simple implements, which they employ in fishing and hunting, 
in fabricating their raiment and building their huts. It is difficult| 
indeed, to conceive man as destitute of every kind of implements. 

But to arrive at the laws regulating human labour — the contrao- 
don of muscular fibre — as an instrument of production, it is ob- 
viously necessary to inquire into its power and action, abstracted 
from all the other instruments and appliances which habitually 
eonour with it in the execution of work. We can arrive at the laws 
of the combined action of two forces, only by first understanding 
those which control their separate action. 

We see that, in point of fact, men in every civilised society per- 
form little or nothing in the way of work, without being assisted by 
the natural agents, such as wood, the motion of water, the expansive 
power of heat in steam, and, without calling into use, to create the 
circumstances necessary for the development of these natural powers, 
a great many mechanical and chemical properties of matter, such as 
the hardness of steel, the polarity of the magnet, the bleaching 
quality of chlorine, the velocity of the electric fluid. Most of these 
qualities, though existing without human agency in the storehouse 
of Nature, require artificial combinations to exhibit them, and con- 
vert them to economic purposes, as co-workers with human muscle 
in labor-saving machinery. The number and variety of the agents 
and -qualities that the intellect of a people has discovered, and the 
extent to which, by mastering their laws, and preparing the necessary 
conditions for their operation, it has reduced them into service, is 
the most decisive test of its civilization. 

There must have been a brief period, in which our first progenitor 
used only his senses and his muscles to furnish himself with food* 
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We can oonoeiTe, now, 8ome nuuriDer, more hapless than Bobmsoa 
Crusoe, to have been cast upon a desolate island, without elothing 
and without tools. To reach an idea of the process through which 
our race has arrived at its present power, we must conceive him as 
an uniostructed savage, destitute of all that knowledge, some por- 
tion of which is imbibed bj the most ignoFaut member of a civilised 
community. He would gather his food in the first instance from 
the vines and the fruit-bearing trees, and might find shelter in a cave, 
or the hollow of a decayed oak. We can imagine him running down 
some animals by pure swiftness of foot, throttling and killing them 
by main strength, tearing their flesh with his teeth, and devouring 
it raw. The idea would occur to him, that the skin which had kept 
the animal warm might protect him from the dews of night, or at 
least make a softer pillow than a stone or a log. He can break the 
limb from a tree, and use it as a club against an animal, whose claws 
or teeth render the attempt to subdue it by the nuked hands danger- 
ous; and by throwing it he may kill at a distance, or overtake by 
the missile, one whose fleetness surpasses his own. His power b 
thus greatly increased, and he may master three animals with as 
little expense of time and muscular exertion as one had cost him 
before. The natural agents have begun to co-operate with him — 
the weight and hardness of wood enable him to kill a beast which 
he could not have choked — the fact that he can give greater velocity 
to a missile than to his own body, enables him to arrest the flight 
of another^ which his legs could not have overtaken. With the 
sharp edge of a shell, picked up on the sea-shore, or of a flint, he 
can cut and fashion his stick, and tying the flint to its end with a 
thong, he obtains a spear. Having found a cutting instrument in 
the flint, a bow and arrows are of easy acquisition. Having obtained 
them, he has a new natural agent for his ally, the elasticity of wood, 
and with it he overmatches the fleetness of the swiftest, and the 
strength of the most formidable beast His power of procuring 
animal food is immensely enhanced. His stock of skins is increased 
in the same proportion, and he has leisurp to fashion them into 
clothing and a tent These obtained, he is no longer under the 
necessity of returning every night to his cave or his hollow tree, 
but may make extended journeys to find the best hunting-groundsy 
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or tlie iregioDS most productiye ia fruits, best sheltered from storms; 
uid most inaccessible by dangerous beasts of prey, where, by the 
aid of his £^nt knife, he may build a larger house of the branches 
of trees, than he could conveniently carry about with him, and fur- 
Bishing room to store his game and fruits, that the superfluity of one 
day may enable him to devote the following to the work of preparing 
other utensils, for cooking and preserving his meat. The great novel 
fact in his condition is, that a natural agent, the elasticity of wood, 
does a large portion of the work that formerly taxed his muscles. 
Nino-tenliiS of his labour is cast upon Nature, who does it gratui- 
tously, and gives him the time and strength thus spared to add to his 
eomf<»rts, without demanding any share in them. From the bow 
and arrow, up to Ericsson's Caloric Engine and the Electric Tele- 
graph, the law is the same; every natural agent acts without remu- 
neration, and co-operating with human labour makes it more effective. 
Each one requires, as the conditions of its activity, combinations 
of matter, which we call tools or machinery. Every new agent 
taken into partnership with human toil, facilitates the acquisition of 
fresh and more effective powers, and each new machine is cheaper 
than its predecessor — regard being had to its relative effectiveness, 
because it is the product in a larger degree of natural agents, which 
work for nothing, and in a less degree of muscular force, which, 
. whether in man or animals, can only be exerted under the stimulus 
of food, and therefore must be purchased by food. 

We have employed several words in the last paragraph, such as 
graiuitovsy cheap, purchasedy which grow out of the fact of ex- 
change and imply its existence. They involve also the idea of Value, 
inseparably connected with that of Exchange. It being impossible 
to continue a discussion of this nature without their constant use, 
it is therefore important to fix their sense, that is, to inquire what 
are the facts they denote. 

The solitary savage, whose progress we have been tracing, does 
everything for himself. This is the characteristic of savage life ; 
each man hunts, fishes, bakes, builds, brings and carries, and con- 
stnicts thetoois employed in all these operations, for himself; while 
an advanced stage of civilization is marked by each person's confining 
himself to a very restricted routine of occupation, and depending 
6* 
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for the supply of most, sometimes of all, his wants, upon the labours 
of others. A man may work a lifetime in bmlding steam-engineg 
without ever usiog them, and yet thousands of men have contributed 
more or less of their toil to the growth, manufacture, and transporta- 
tion of the articles which he consumes in a single day. Multitudes 
of men and of forces are continually toiling in part for him; and 
his share of the products of their labour is got to him trough an 
almost interminable series of exchanges, indirectly effected through 
the medium of money. 

The primitive form of exchange is Barter. It presupposes a 
diversity of products, and, therefore, of labour. It involves a com- 
parison of the service rendered with Uie service received; of tiie 
labour which it would require to obtain the thing to be parted with, 
and that which would be expeiiSed in procuring the thing ofiered in 
exchange. 

Suppose the savage who had a bow, and with it the power to 
obtain as much venison in one day as he could in ten previous to 
owning it, to discover at the opposite extremity of his island anotii^r 
who has no bow, but who has made a fish-hook out of a crooked 
bone, and to offer deer's meat in exchange for fish — ^upon what terms 
would they barter ? The fisherman has fish that it has cost him 
nine hours to catch ; the hunter offers him for them as much venison 
as requires, upon the average, one hour's labour of a man armed 
with bow and arrows, or ten hours' labour of a man without them. 
The fisherman would reason — '^ It will take me but nine hours to 
replace my fish by others equal in number and quality, but to get as 
much venison will cost ten hours.'' There is a gain of an hour's 
labour to him in the exchange ; and it is no impediment to the bar- 
gain, that he knows the bowsman effects a saving of nine hours by 
purchasing his fish instead of catchiog them. The exchange is made, 
to the mutual profit of the parties, and the hunter goes back to his 
side of the island ; not, however, without having observed how easy 
it will be to provide himself with a hook and line, and do his own 
fishing when he pleases. 

The fisherman is confined to the shore for lack of a boat. He 
sees a log floating, and the idea occurs to him that it may be hol> 
lowed by firO; and the exterior hewed into shape by a rude axCj 
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made of a stone fastened to a stick with a thong. He aceompltsiies 
the structure of a canoe, and, no longer tied to the shore, may coast 
at his pleasure, or put out from land in search of larger fish in the 
deep water. He has the aid of one natural agent, in the capacity 
of watery to float his canoe, but it requires muscular power to propd 
it by the paddle. When he has learned to erect a sail, the labour 
of propelling his boat is performed by the wind. He can extend 
his voyages to a distance-rthe food which was required to support a 
man who paddles is saved— and the labour thus superseded can be 
applied directly in the production of food, or indirectly, in a larger 
measure, in the manufacture of boats and sails, and bows and arrows, 
which enable a third person to acquire food in a less time than he 
could by his direct efforts. We may well suppose that the power 
of the Mierman is increased tenfold. Having secured in a single 
day as many pounds of fish as formerly cost him the labour of ten, 
and having the ability to carry a cargo, he sails around the island 
and brings-to opposite the hut of the hunter, and proposes again to 
traffic with him for venison. The hunter finds it to his interest to 
exchange venison, that cost him ten hours' labour, for fish that he, 
without a boat, would expend ten hours in procuring, although it 
actually cost the fisherman but one. The boatman, under an equal 
disadvantage with respect to deer-killing, for lack of a bow, reasons 
in the same way. Each measures the value of the commodity he 
would purchase, by the expenditure of trouble it would require to 
produce it himself, and which he saves by procuring it through 
barter. He measures the value of the article he ^arts with by the 
labour which it will cost him to reproduce it. He would count as 
nothing that which cost him nothing, as being the result of the gra- 
tuitous co-operation of natural agents. Nine-tenths of the fish and 
nine-tenths of the venison, will be so reckoned in the case we have 
supposed. Bach party having equally effective machinery, will ex- 
change upon equal terms — ^labour for labour of equal average dura- 
tion and intensity. The result will be, that one will obtain ten 
times the fish, and the other ten times the venison that he would 
have done, without the barter. The profit resulting from the gra- 
tui^us concurrence of all the natural agents brought into activity, 
is thus equally distributed for the common benefit. 
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We haye ihns far contemplated the ease of purties to an exchaagei 
each of whom had a practical monopoly of a particular kind of 
machinerj, and of the natural forces which are made active by 
means of its possession. But such a monopoly is necessarily of 
brief continuance. The man who has been released from the toil 
of rowing, and left free to construct boats, will soon construct one 
for himself, and he and the original fisherman will go to the hunter 
to find a market for their fish. Each of them is disposed to get all 
the venison that he can ; but each of them is willing to give the 
product of anything less than ten hours' labour in fishing, rather 
than expend that length of time in procuring for himself as much 
venison, as costs the huntsman the labour of but one hour. The 
effect of their competition is, to give the latter the eotire benefit of 
the co-operation of the wind and water in reducing the labour cost 
of fish. He obtains the fish at the cost of procuring them, under 
the existing circumstances, and with the aids derived from natural 
forces, and the qualities of matter which haye been brought into 
use, at the time they are offered for traffic. 

The rule which governs a trade between savages, prevails at all 
times and in all places. Nothing will exchange for more labour, or 
for the product of more labour, than is necessary to reproduce it 
The seller would fain get more, perhaps, because he expended more; 
but the inducement to the purchaser to obtain a commodity by ex- 
change, is, that he may spare himself the trouble of making it^ and 
getting it to the place where it is offered, by his own exertions. 

Twenty years ago, a red paper box, containing a few sulphur 
matches, and a phial of acid, by which they were ignited, sold for a 
York shilling. Now, as many friction matches, of superior quality, 
in a brown paper box, are sold for a half-penny. No man doubts 
that, if a box of matches should chance to have lingered upon a 
grocer's shelf for twenty years, he would now be compelled to sell 
it for the half-penny, which would buy an equal quantity of a more 
convenient article. It would be fruitless to him to prove what it 
cost him. The ready answer would be, that in the meantime, by 
improved chemical and mechanical combinations, twenty-five boxes 
had come to be made by the same expenditure of human labour as 
his one required in its day. Out of every twenty-five, tw€n^-/fmr 
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may be regarded as the contribution of Nature — ^wbo gives ber aid; 
and asks no recompense — and oncy as tbe result of muscular actioO; 
wbicb expended food in developing itself, and which cannot be 
renewed unless the food is replaced ; .which^ therefore, demands pay 
in food, or in something that can he exchanged for food. 

Several of the Economists have sought to establish an equation 
between Value, and the labour expended in the production or appro- 
priation of commodities. They are thus compelled to attribute to 
human exertion, in certain cases, so much efficacy, and in others so 
little, in communicating value, as to render it worthless as a standard 
of measurement. If the case is put to them of a man who finds a 
precious stone while sauntering by the sea-shore, they are obliged 
either to deny that it has value, or to ascribe the value to the labour 
of stooping to pick it up. Such an accident may happen to a man 
who is working for a dollar a day, perfectly satisfied that such is the 
true value of his labour, and who would be assured by these very 
writers that such was the fact, if himself disposed to doubt it. One 
moment of his time, a single stretch of the arm, the value of which 
is an inapprdciable fraction of a cent, suddenly becomes so vali^ble 
as to exceed a million-fold their value a moment before. It is as if 
one took the varying velocities of a comet as the standard for the 
regulation of chronometers. All such embarrassment is avoided, 
when we see that the cost of reproduction is the standard by which 
we actually compare values, and that it is equally applicable to the 
result of the enormously remunerated labour of the exceptional 
minute, and the moderate compensation for the rest of the toilsome 
day. The labourer who has been cracking stone to Macadamize a 
highway, can say, '^ The value of this heap of dull granite does not 
exceed a day's labour, for a day's labour will produce another such 
heap — the value of this glittering' stone is a thousand days' labour, 
because it will cost at least a thousand days' labour to obtain another." 
The foundation of value is the same in both cases, and the unit of 
measure unchanged.* 

* This doctrine is more fully elucidated by Mr. Carey, from whom it is 
derived, in his " Principles of Political Eccmomy," vol. 1, page 16. Pro- 
fessor Ferrara, in his editorial introduction to the Italian translation of the 
works of Moas. Bastiat, says : — 
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Utility — the capacity a thing has to satisfy a man's wants and 
desires — is something more than Yaltte, which is the snm of the 
ohstaoles to its attainment. The difference between them — ^between 
the gross amount of service, in the satis&ction of wants, that the 
possession of a thing will bestow, and the gross amount of labour 
which must be undertaken to secure it — is the sum of the effects 
produced by the gratuitous operation of the forces of Nature* Men 
differ in their estimate of the utility of objects, which is the same 
thing as to say that they differ in their tastes and their judgment 
In proportion as this estimate is high, the demand for a commodity 
is urgent In proportion as the obstacles to its production are 
reduced, that is, in proportion to the number and force of the natural 
agents, which are made to co-operate with, and to supersede mus- 
cular action, its value is diminishedv^ PRIC£ is the notation in money 
of the point — a point fluctuating with every remove in time or 
space — at which an equilibrium establishes itself between the forces, 
moral, intellectual, and physical, which urge men to the acquisition 
of an article, and those which restrain them. There is, however, 

** Carey, and after him, Bastiat, ha?e introdaoed a formula, a po9Urioi% 
that I belieye destined to be universaUy adopted ; and it U greatly to be 
regretted that the latter should have limited himself to oocasional indica- 
tions of it, instead of giving to it the importance so justly given by the 
former. In estimating the equilibrinm between the cost to one's self and 
the utility to others, a thousand cireumstances may interrene; and it is 
desirable to know if there be not among men a law, a principle of universal 
application. Supply and demand, rarity, abundance, &o., are all insuffi- 
cient, and liable to perpetual exceptions. Carey has remarked, and with 
great sagacity, that this law is the labour saved, the cost of reprodmium — 
an idea that is, as I think, most felicitous. It appears to me that there 
cannot arise a case, in which a man shall determine to make an exchange, 
in which this law will not be found to apply. I will not give a quantity 
of labour or pains, unless offered in exchange an utility equiralent ; and 1 
will not regard it as equiyalent, unless I see that it will come to me at less 
cost of labour than would be necessary for its reproduction. I regard this 
formula as most felicitous ; because, while on one side it retains the idea 
of cost, which is constantly referred to in the mind, on the other it avoids 
the absurdity to which we are led by the theory, which pretends to see 
everywhere a value equivalent to the cost of producticm ; and, finally, it 
shows more perfectly the essential justice that governs ns in our exchanges." 
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no.aleolTiJte and fixed relation between money and kboar. The dis- 
QOYerj of gold in California and Australia^ is reducing the labour 
cost of gold every day, and raising the price, measured in gold, of 
every other subject of barter. Price and Y^lue are therefore no 
more synonymous than Value and Utility, in the sense we employ 
them. The former, Value, we are to be understood as always using 
to denote the relation between an object ofiiered for exchange, and 
the quantity of human labour necessary to engineer the natural 
forces, and produce a like object. 

Such is the power of habit, that ideas which, from their real cor- 
respondence with the nature of things, are essentially natural and 
spontaneous, come, from the forms of language, to seem strained 
and artificial. It has thus happened, that because we have been 
accustomed to denote cost by the denominations of coined metal, 
even sagacious and instructed men come to reason, as if the reference 
of value to labour was a refinement of theory, instead of a practical 
truth that hampers every man in his daily dealings. '^ Labour," 
says Adam Smith, ^' was the first price, the original purchase-mcmey 
that was paid for all things.'' This is assented to as a truism by 
men, who yet habitually reason in regard to the economical policy 
of nations, as if money and labour were now convertible terms, and 
as if the question whether a thing is cheap or dear, was at once and 
conclusively settled, by the mere statement of the amount of coin 
standing opposite to its name in the Price Current. Professing to 
be disciples of the author of " The Wealth of Nations," and invok- 
ing his authority as a sanction for their dogmas, they forget that he 
lias written what all experience confirms, ^'At all times and places 
that is dear which is difficuli to come at, or which it costs much 
labour to acquire ; and that cheap which is to be had easily, or with 
very little labour :*' and that labour, therefore, is alone the ultimate 
and real standard, by which the value of all commodities can at all 
tioies and places be estimated and compared. It is their real price ; 
money is their nominal price only. 

The first general proposition in regard to Labour, is, that in the 
|m>gre8S of society the value of all commodities tends to fall. They 
are continually attainable through exchange, by less and less of 
labour; because the gratuitous concert of natural agents, newly dis- 
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covered, and made available by tools and machinery, makes less 
labour suffice to reproduce them. It renders labour more efieetive, 
gives it greater command over matter, greater power^ more value. 
Since " valile" is a relative term, it may as well be applied to labour, 
as to that for which labour is exchanged ; and in so doing we come 
back to the original signification of the word, in its Latin primitiYe, 
valeo, and the English derivative, avail. The constantly diminishing 
money price of all manufactured commodities sustains the proposd- 
tion ; and it will be shown in the sequel that the decline of cost, 
measured by labour, is even greater than that denoted in coin. 

The wonders of modem machinery are rehearsed so often, as to 
require no more than an allusion. It is impossible to estimate the 
extent to which it has added to animal power. Mr. Mayhew* 
states that the total estimated machine-power in Great Britain is that 
of 600,000,000 human beings, and adds that this has all been pro- 
duced within the last century. This remark only serves to indicate 
what he had in view in using the term, "machine-power"; for 
machinery, in the most general sense, has been increasing in the 
British Islands, as elsewhere, ever since men found that fingers and 
nails were insufficient implements of work. 

The entire population of the United Kingdom, by the census of 
1851, was 27,309,346. The machine-power, according to this esti- 
mate, equally distributed among them, would give to each man, 
woman, and child the equivalent of the labour of twenty ser&, and 
would still leave a surplus, equivalent to more than twice the present 
population, to furnish the machines with the material necessary for 
developing their power, and to construct and keep them in going 
order. But a small fraction of the population, in point of fact, 
make, keep up, and feed the machines ; and the result is, that for 
every inhabitant of the British Isles there are forces that toil and 
spin, without wages, and do the work of twenty-two slaves, without 
even the slaves* pittance of food. The entire products of this labour, 
mostly in the shape in which they come out of the machines, but a 
part transmuted by barter into other commodities, of foreign growth 
or make, are distributed among and enjoyed by the British people. 
The whole mass is bought by the labour of the kiqgdom. Such 

* London Labour and the London Poor, page 849. 
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grand results are often spoken of as the Economy of Pow^; aad 
ve speak of machinerj as labour-saving. In the original sense of 
economy, the expression is jus^; in that which it ordinarily besrs^ 
an idea is conveyed as nearly true^ and no more so, thiui the song 
which ascribes happiness to the soldier 

" Who lives on his pay, 
And spends half a crown out of sixpence a day.*' 

It is the appropriation of power existing in Nature, and only waiting 
for human intellect to discover its existence and laws, and to devise 
the means, in accordance with those laws, of converting it to use. 

Engineers inform us that there is virtue in a bushel of coals^ 
properly consumed, to raise seventy millions of pounds a foot high. 
Such is said to be actually the average effect of an engine working 
at Hueltown, in Cornwall. This virtue is in the coal at the bottom 
of a mine, and was in it a thousand years ago, as well as. when 
it lies in the furnace below a steam-boiler. It had been seen 
for ages exerting its power in boiling water and generating steam, 
without serving any greater purpose than to cook a dinner. Since 
the steam-engine was devised, we look at it in the concrete, and 
attribute power to the machine, whereas the machine is passive, the 
mere theatre and vehicle of power existing from the foundation of 
the world. Its contrivance is simply a condition of the action of 
certain forces in a certain direction, which from everlasting have been 
passing from equilibrium to motion, and from motion back to a new 
equilibrium, acting in a certain direction for a certain time, and 
with a measured intensity. They lay dormant in the one condition, 
they ran to waste in the other, until man, by observation and 
thought, found how to awaken them from rest — by assaulting their 
equilibrium with some previously-discovered force — and to gidde 
their motion into the direction that suits his purposes. 

Now, it is obvious that the forces of Nature are inexhaustible, 
for no one of them is ever destroyed. Motion never stops in one 
direction, without creating an equal quantity in the other, or in 
several others, whose resultant is the opposite of its own. All that 
muscular effort can do is to impart motion ; and this it can never do 
7 
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l^ut at the expense of a waste of fibre^ that must be T^^enisiied by 
food and by rest. 

Man's ofiSce in the world is that of engineer; all his real poir(ff 
is mental. It is a waste of power for him to take that upon him- 
self; which can be better and more cheaply aocomplii^ed by brute 
matter. He ceases to do so just in proportion as^ by studying the 
laws which his Creator has imposed upon the material worlds he 
rises to his Creator's design and becomes its master.'*' 
. It is manifest, too, that there is a law of constant progress in 
man's appropriation of natural forces, independent of the disco- 
very of any new motive powers. Every machine facilitates the 
construction of new ones, for utilizing those already known. It 
cheapens them; it enables us to undertake those previously impos* 
flible, (without regard to cost,) for want of the necessary quantity and 
duration of force ; and it liberates men from physical toil, to study 
and experiment. Each new truth discovered is the key to a whole 
magazine, and each new art the parent of a thousand. The motive 

. * *' Had God intended that the work of the world should be don« by 
kuman bones and sinews, he woald haye given us an arm as solid and 
strong as the shaft of a steam-engine ; and enabled us to stand, day and 
night, and turn the crank of a steamship nehile sailing to Liverpool or Cal- 
cutta. Had God designed the human muscles to do the work of the world, 
then, instead of the ingredients of gun-powder or gun-cotton, and the 
expansive force of heat, he would have given us hands which could take a 
granite quarry and break its solid acres into suitable and symmetrical 
blocks, as easily as we now open an orange. Had he intended us for 
bearing burdens he would have given us Atlantean shoulders, by which we 
could carry the vast freights of railroad cars and steamships, as a porter 
Carries his pack. He would have given us lungs by which we could blow 
fleets before us, and wings to sweep over the ocean wastes. But, instead 
of iron arms and Atlantean shoulders, and the lungs of Boreas, he baB 
^ven us a mind, a soul, a capacity of acquiring knowledge, and tiius of 
appropriating all these energies of Nature to our own use. Instead of 
telescopic and microscopic eyes, he has given us power to invent the tele- 
scope and microscope. Instead of ten thousand fingers, he has given ns 
genius inventive of the power-loom and printing-press. Without a culti- 
vated intellect, man is among the weakest of all the dynamical forces of 
Kature: with a cultivated intellect, he commands them all."— JToroee Mann. 
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forces of Natore firsi; brought into use were the most grossy mttteri^, 
ftn4, therefore, obvious. The weight of running water, the wind 
that rustled every tree — these forced themselves upon the observa* 
tion of the earliest men. Steam, calorie, atmospheric pressure, are 
more subtle and more useful, because they can be developed on the 
spot where their action is required. The machinery for their use 
can be carried where it is wanted — can drive itself on its way. 
Electricity surpasses them in subtlety smd power, in rapidity and 
intensity of action. Invisible, imponderable, of immeasurable velo- 
city, it seems like the link between matter and spirit. So toIi^ 
tile is it, that it has thus far eluded the endeavours of science to 
make it do the work of which it is undoubtingly believed capable. 
It separates metals from their ores, it gilds them, it runs of errands 
da the telegraph wires, and finds its way back through land and 
water, annihilating space. Sut of an agent that ean work such 
marvels what are we not authorised to ezpect? and once having 
fully mastered it, what yet more tricksy and potent spirit may we not 
eroke by its aid ? 

It is admitted by all the Economists that man begins with the 
worst machinery, and proceeds to the better with the growth of, 
population, and that there is a constant tendency to its improvement 
in the i»FOgresB of society, 

A plain 'corollary from the proposition that the value of commodi- 
ties tends to fall and that of labour to rise, with the progress of 
society, is that there is increased facility for accumulation. Things 
newly made being got by less labour, the stock of pre-existing things 
of the san^ kind, or any share of them, will be had in exchange for 
proportionately less of labour. The first men, without tools, found 
it all they could do to maintain life from day to day, without having 
any surplus to iay by. The moment they began to construct tools, 
they began to form some stock of food, clothing, and materials — 
gome share of the products of their labour could be saved. The 
9ttm of these, belonging to an individual, we call Capital; and the 
aiim of individual capitals, the capital of the community. »It is 
aioeuBmlated labour, the unconsumed products of man and of the 
natural agents he has brought to his aid. In regard to Value, some 
portions of it have deteriorated more and some less ; as the repro- 
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duotion of some has been fiicilitated in a greater degree than that 
of others. The gratuity of Nature, infused by means of improved 
tools^ makes up a greater share in the utility of some things than of 
others, in any given stage ai social progress. The substitution of a 
bronze axe for a stone one, reduces the value of canoes and houses 
at once and very materially, while exercising a smaller and indirect 
influence upon that of furs and clothing. But that share in each 
which has become gratuitous is common property, or, rather, has 
ceased to be property, and it is at the command of any one who will 
offeiwas much labour as still remains requisite for its production. 
The capital of the community may be likened to a warehouse of 
liquors, in which every cask has been reduced by water, but in 
varying proportions. Any one could have a cask, by paying for the 
spirits it contained. To make the parallel complete, the utility of 
the liquor must remain undiminished by its dilution. To this point 
Father Matthew could testify without hesitation. 

A community grows by births. As every diild must be fed and 
clothed for several years, without producing anything to contribute 
to the stock of food and clothing, the increase of capital must neces- 
sarily precede that of population. When the youth has attained 
his growth, and is fit for labour, he is destitute of tools to work with, 
and of materials to work upon, as well as of food to supply the 
waste of his muscles, whilst he is producing food, or something with 
which to pay for food. He is compelled to apply to somebody who 
has a stock of these essentials, and make a bargain, which shall pro- 
mote the interests of both and set him at work. They make an 
association, go into a partnership, and share the benefits. It is none 
the less a partnership because one or the other usually assumes all 
the risks. The object is to change the form of the commodities ^cm- 
tribnted by the capitalist, and increase their value by combining them 
with a new infusion of labour. The food is to serve as fuel to main- 
tain the animal heat of the labourer, and to be transformed into 
muscular fibre ; for, with every manifestation of mechanical force, 
(employed always to produce motion,) a part of the muscular sub- 
stance loses its vitality, separates from the living part, and is thrown 
off as waste, to be conducted out of the system. The meehaaicBl 
force and the waste of fibre are mutually proportit^ialy and the 
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food which is to sa^lj it mast therefore be proportional to the 
forced 

In short; food consumed in the human body produces motion, just 
as does the coal consumed in a steam-engine. A given quantity of 
food and a given quantity of coal, are equally incapable of producing 
more than a fixed quantity of motion or force. 

As the food is to undergo transformation, resulting in motion or 
force, to be communicated or expended upon the materials, so the 
latter are to be changed as to form and place. If they were not^ 
they would be let alone. 

Both the capitalist and the labourer expect, therefore, to derive 
their respective shares in the advantages of their partnership, fix)m 
some division between them of the new thing produced; and, in 
point of feet, do so, however long may be the series of transformar 
lions and exchanges before the division is made. The share of the 
iron-master in Wales may finally turn up in railroad stocks in Illi- 
nois, and that of his workman in a fustian jacket made of Georgia 
cotton ; but both came out of the iron. Whether the miller takes 
txHl out of the grist, or is 'paid in coin for grinding, or buys wheat 
and sells flour, comes to the same thing in the end. 

If the capitalist takes the risk upon himself, the share in the 
product which the workman obtains is called wages ; and the differ- 
ence in value between the materials as turned over to the workman, 
the food, raiment, shelter, &c., furnished to the workman in kind, 
or conunuted in wages, the deternnfation of the tools ei£ployed, and 
the finished product, is termed Profits. 

If the workman takes the risk upon himself, that share which he 
gives to the capitalist, in addition to replacing the capital he had 
borrowed, -is called Kent. This word is usually employed to denote 
the compensation for the use of capital that is incorporated with 
land. Mr. Kicardo's definition is, "Rent. is that portion of the 
produce of the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the 
original and indestructible powers of the soil ;" and he seeks to dis- 
criminate it l&om that portion " paid for the use of the capital which 
had been employed in ameliorating the quality of the land, and in 

# 
* See liebig on the Phenomena ef MoUon in Animal Qiganism. 

7* 
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erecting such buildings as were necessary to secure and preserve the 
produce." 

This definition goes upon the notion of a fundamental difference 
between capital in land, and in other shapes, which we regard as 
altogether unfounded. Rent, in Mr. Ricardo's sense of the word, 
never was paid. Vegetative power, like the other natural agents, is 
gratuitous. But, without now discussing that point, we shall have 
occasion to use the word to express the fact we have indicated. 
When, in the place of borrowing capital in the form in which it is 
desired for use, money is borrowed, the compensation paid to the 
lender is denominated interest. It generally includes a premium, 
sufficient to insure the lender against the estimated risk of not 
obtaining the return of his principal, as is shown by the lower rates 
at which governments in high credit can borrow than private indi- 
viduals. Our definition is intended to exclude any such premium, 
and to confine the meaning to the remuneration to which the lender 
is entitled, for having deprived himself of the advantages he might 
himself have derived from the aid of his capital, in adding to the 
efficiency of his labour, by the co-operalion of the natural agents 
which it enables him to command. 

We now want to know what effect the growth of capital, which 
we have seen is the result of improvement of tools, has upon ^ the 
terms of the bargain to be made between the labourer and the capi- 
talist; in other words, upon the proportion which each will respeo^ 
tively take in the product of labour and tools. 

Let us suppose a destitute savage to go to another, who has a bow 
and arrows and a stone axe, and ask what share of the game he shall 
have, if he .takes the bow and hunts, leaving the other to work 
without intermission at the canoe he is making. The latter ofEers 
to give half the game for wages; and if this is demurred to, as 
unreasonable, the ready answer is, '^ Chase your game on foot and 
kill it with a club, if you choose; you will not procure half aa 
much as your wag^s will come to at my offer." He is forced to 
accept. The employer, becoming tired of sedentary work at his 
canoe, in a few days, offers to hunt for both, permitting the other to 
take the axe and work, on condition that he build a canoe for eadb. 
This is to the advantage of the labourer, for he obtains feod, and in 
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process of time will have a canoe for biraself^ and thus become a 
capitalist. 

Suppose, now, a generation passes away, and copper axes are snb- 
fitituted, or, what is better than tbese, such an axe as Mr. Bigelow 
describes as in general use about the houses in Jamaica, for cutting 
firewood — '* in shape, size, aild appearance, more like the outer half 
of the blade of a scythe, stuck into a small wooden handle, than 
anything else I can compare it to. With this long knife," he con- 
tinues, '^for it is nothing else, t have seen negroes hacking at 
branches of palm for several minutes, to accomplish what a good 
wood-chopper, with an American axe, would accomplish at a single 
stroke." * With such an instniment, nevertheless, a man would do 
more than three times the work that he would with a stone axe. At 
this stage of the improvement, the son of the first labourer comes 
to the son of the capitalist, and wishes to hire out to make canoes. 
The capitalist sees that he can make six canoes in the same time 
that his father made two, and that if he gets two canoes out of th« 
six, ke will obtain twice as much in quantity for the use of his 
capital as his father did, though he gives the labourer two-thirds of 
the product of his toil, instead of one-half. But the labourer's two- 
thirds give him four canoes in the same time that his father obtained 
a single one. His share has increased both in proportion and in 
quantity ; that of the capitalist has also increased in absolute quan- 
tity, though it has diminished in relative proportion. 

Time rolls on. Mechanical skill increases } implements are im- 
proved in shape and quality. The long knife becomes an American 
ase — a tool as superior, for its purposes, to those used in the Old 
World, as the other weapon of our backwoodsman, the rifle, is to a 
Queen Anne's musket.f The labourer of that day comes to the 

* Jamaica ia 1850, page 180. 

f William Vickers, of the firm of Naylor, Nicholson, Tickers & Co., of 
ShefiSeld, steel manufacturers of world-wide celebrity, was examined as a 
witness before the Committee of the House of Commons, on the exportation 
of machinery, in May, 1841. He testified, ** The Americans have got the 
trade of making felling axes, which is a large one, employing a great deal 
of labour. We send more steel to make felling axes alone, than we makj». 
for all the amall tools in England. It is for a plain article, the most nuehor. 
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owner of tbe axe for work. With the improyed axe he can do three 
times the work that was done with that which preceded it. In the 
time that the former wood-chopper made six canoes, the modem one 
will make eighteen, and so of everything else that is to be wrought 
by the axe. If the capitdist, hunting through the accooat-books 
of his predecessor, observes that he doubled the quantum of his 
profit by means of the former improvement in axes, adopts this as a 
rule, and thinks himself entitled to double it again, he will take four 
out of the eighteen of the products of the axeman's labour, and 
leave him fourteen for his wages. If he is tempted to insist upon a 
larger proportion for the use of his capital, he is restrained by the 
thought, that it is easier for the labourer to get the improved axe, 
than it was for his fstther to procure the poor one : for that poor one 
enhanced the power of labour and diminished the value of capital. 
The result is that, at this stage as at the preceding, both the capitalist 
and the labourer obtain a reward enhanced in quantity, but the pro- 
portion of the labourer has advanced and that of the capitalist 
receded. • 

The cases we have put represent the capitalist agreeing to make a 
fixed payment out of the product of the capital which he entrusts to 
the labourer, and of the mechanical force of the latter. In so doing 
he runs a risk that the labourer may not exert himself to his full 
ability, and that the residue after payment of wages, upon which he 
depends for profits, may be less than he calculates. To insure hini- 
self against this contingency, he naturally seeks to bargain for less 
wages, than he is confident that the earnest and honest exertion of 
the workman's strength would enable him to pay, without impairing 
his expected profit. The workman, on the contrary, knowing what 
he can do, and unwilling to submit to any reduction, prefers to 
guaranty the profit which the capitalist desires, taking upon himself 
the risk that th^ product will leave a margin, broad enough to pro- 
vide for the wages which the capitalist is afraid to guaranty. The 
contract thus becomes one of hiring capital. What we have called 
Profit, and what we have called Rent, are identical \ the thing bear- 

fUeaUy and the beat coMtructed lUtU instrument I know; the art being that a 
man eon fell three treee to one^ compared with those that are ordinarily made 
in England.'' 
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ing one name or the other^ aocording as it is stipulated or contingent — 
a fixed; determinate profit, which the horrower agrees to paj, heing 
denominated Rent, and a rent dependent in its amount upon good 
faith and the success of the enterprise, in which capital and labour 
have associated, being styled Profit. But the substantial fact is, 
that Bent or Profits, and Wages, are the complements of each other, 
their sum making up the advantages of an association. The same 
circumstances which control the proportion going to one, necessarily 
regulate that going to the other. It can make no difference whether 
the transaction assume the form of a loan or hiring of labour, or of 
a loan of capital. The extent to which the co-operation of natural 
agents, through the medium of machinery, has given labour the 
capacity to be effective, establishes the point on the scale of facility 
or cheapness at which it can obtain the ownership or the use of 
capital ; or, what is the converse of the same truth, the deamess of 
the rate at which capital can obtain its use. If one capitalist will 
not loan his capital at a rate of compensation which will give the 
labourer the proportion and amount of wages, to which the increased 
value of labour at a given stage of progress entitles him, he can 
obtain it by hiring his labour to another capitalist. And in any 
sapposed conflict of interest that may exist, he has thb advantage, 
that the capital of no individual can take on an accession of value, 
without being put in combination with labour 3 on the contrary, 
some portion of its value oozes from it, by the general progress of 
improvement and discovery, while labour is not utterly powerless if 
denied its aid. The one refuses association at the loss of a realized 
advantage, and of an advantage inj>os$e, the other at the loss only 
of the future advantage. 

We have spoken of the loan of labour. The expression implies 
that the labourer parts wfth the use of something, which is to be 
returned to him. What is it? The waste of muscular fibre, in 
producing motion, is that which he gives away. The particles of 
fibre that are thrown off are themselves matter, transformed by the 
action of the vital principle from the constituents of food, previously 
consumed. In the final analysis then, it is food that the labourer 
lends, and which is returned to him. The distinction between man 
and the ox, and other animals who work with him, is that they 
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work, and obtiun barely the return of the food expended in their 
working, while the human labourer exacts a profit — ^more food than 
supplies his muscular waste. 

Men reckon their gains by a comparison between what they pre- 
yiously possessed and what is added to it. The capitalist reckons 
his profits, not by his proportion of the product which has been won 
by the combination with labour, but by the ratio the increment bears 
to the previous stock. He says he has made so much per cent, on 
his capital *, he rents it for so much per cent, for a year. The dif- 
ference is one of arithmetical notation, not of fact. When his pro- 
portion of the product is small, it being composed of the original 
capital and the increment, the ratio of the latter to the capital will 
also be small. The fact will be expressed, according to the nature 
of the capital of which it is predicated, by saying that Rent, Profit, 
or Interest, are at a low rate. The undisputed fact, that the rate 
of interest constantly falls with the progress of communities in 
numbers and wealth, is an evidence of the tendency we have sought 
to demonstrate. 

If we conceive the course of Nature to be reversed, so that the 
general mass of wealth should bear a decreasing instead of a^ in- 
creasing proportion to population, then it is plain that the law of 
distribution would be reversed also. If the number of labourers 
increased more rapidly than the supply of materials for them to 
work upon, of tools for them to work with, and of food to replace 
the energy which they expended, then the capitalists of each suc- 
ceeding generation, would find labourers competing with each other, 
to ofier a larger proportion of the proceeds of their labour, to escape 
the necessity of starving in idleness. Substituting in increasing 
proportion the force of human muscles for the potent agencies of 
Nature, by reason of the deficiency of tools, and with that muscular 
force decreasing with the inferiority in quantity and quality of food, 
their labour would constantly decrease in efficiency and productiTe- 
ness. Labour thus becoming more costly when measured by its re- 
sults, the increased proportion of the capitalist would give him a 
smaller absolute quantity. His power to command men would indeed 
grow; he would find himself the chief of a little band of barbarians, 
and soon endeavour^ by plundering the vassals of a neighbouring 
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chief, io make up the leanness of his reyenue. Gontinnal strife and 
destruction would aceeierate the common ruin ; ■ for Life is valued 
cheaply, where the labour of a life produces little. Disease, induced 
by bad food, bad clothing, and bad shelter, would rapidly thin out 
tliose who escaped the casualties of war. Population would dwindle, 
and society relapse into barbarism. 

Social progress consists in the growth of population and capitaL 
Both begin at zero together, and go on continually increasing. As 
labour becomes continnally more effective, each unit of population 
in one generation makes a larger contribution to the stock of capital 
than a unit in tbe preceding generation. It follows that capital in- 
creases in a more rapid ratio than population. It certainly follows^ 
unless the increasing power of man is attended with a decreasing 
disposition to exercise it. Such would be the case if his wants and 
desires were constant. But it is the characteristic of his nature, 
that which distinguishes him from tbe brute, that his desires are 
insatiable. The satisfaction of one creates another ; and he is thus 
goaded by his intellectual and moral nature — the angel element in 
the human constitution — to ceaseless activity. . The lower animalS| 
from generation to generation, have the same uniform powers and 
the same wants. Nature gives them an early maturity of frame, 
and an instinct which makes no progress. They win from her no 
further powers. They are contented, and devise no machine, no art 
With all the imitative faculty of the monkey, and his opportunities 
of seeing its great convenience to man, it is said that he has never 
yet learned to make a fire. 

The law which regulates the distribution of the proceeds of laboui^ 
which assigns to the labourer a constantly increasing proportion, and 
to the capitalist a constantly diminishing one, with increased»quantity 
to both — tending therefore to the production of equality among men — 
was the discovery of Mr. Carey. It was a contribution to social 
science, more fruitful in consequences than any made before it. It 
is the key to History, and enables us to understand and explain an 
interminable series of facts, which are incomprehensible and incre- 
dible, upon the theory of the Economists who follow Malthus and 
Bicardo, and, upon that of other writers, appear to be a mass of 
aoddents, not resulting from or connected by any pervadmg law. 
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Bastiat was not extrayagant when, announcing it in 1850, thirteen 
years after Carey, he declared, ^< Such is the great, admirahle^ con- 
soling, and necessary law of capital. To demonstrate it, is, as it 
appears to me, to overwhelm with discredit the declamations, witli 
which onr ears have so long heen assailed, against the avidity and 
tyranny of the most potent instrument of dviUzation and equalizer 
tion, that hnman faculties iB«#'prodaced/' 

To exhibit it in its universality, the indispensable test of a genuine 
law, we must show that it governs capital in land. This will be 
more conveniently done in treating of Bent; after which we shall 
present historic and statistical evidence, that the course of things in 
the actual going-on of the world's business has been such as the law 
requires, and that the supposititious cases we have ima^ned are fair 
illustrations of a principle, which works unremittingly, produdng 
its effects by slow and imperceptible gradations. Nature never acts 
per gaitum ; though to elucidate her laws we are obliged, for the 
sake of contrast, to place things and events in juxtaposition, that are 
separated by wide tracts of space and time, and thus to present a long 
series of effects in the aspect of a single and rapid change. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RSNT. 

In the United States there are rarely more than two classes of 
persons ocenpied in the caltiYation of the earth, the4>roprietor8 and 
those to whom they pay wages? The interest of the proprietors in 
the soil is ahsolate. They own it in fee simple. The term ^<fee" 
oomes from the feudal law, and imports that the land is held of a 
snperior lord, to whom the estate, on the happening of certain con« 
tingencies,. as the £ulare of heirs, would revert Except as affording 
8 basis for the right of eminent domain, residing in the State, and 
in rirtue of which it appropriates — according to the feudal theory, 
rewmies — ^hind, when required for public purposes, the word ^^fee'' 
has no practical signification in nxost of the States of our Confedc" 
racy. Land is allodial. 

In England there are three classes concerned in the partition of 
the products of the soil — the landlords, the farmers, who rent of 
them and who furnish the capital expended in cultivation, and the 
labourers whom these employ. The English writers, therefore, dis* 
course of the rent of the landlord, the profits of the fiurmer or capi- 
talist, and the wages of the labourer. The separation of the pro- 
prietors and the tenants into distinct classes, undoubtedly suggested 
the notion, that the laws governing the remuneration received by 
them are different, and that there is some quality in Rent, by which 
it can be discriminated from other profits. It thus comes that Rent 
forms a distinct and prominent title in the treatises of the English 
Economists. They have been followed in this particular by Econo- 
xhists of the Continent, even where the usage upon which the English 
practice is founded has never prevailed. This is because the rent of 
land is the index of its value. In England, indeed^ land is habitu- 
ally valued in terms of its rent. It is said to be worth so many 
years' purchase, and is bought and sold at prices estimated in that 
way. To what circumstances is it that it owes its value ? — and to 
8 



what ciroamstanoes does land owe its power to produce an inoome or 
rent to its oncDcr ? are obviouslj the same question. We propose 
to inquire whether it is any original quality^ or is due to sabsequenl 
eauses. 

Land in the Yalley of the Conneclicut sells for two hundred 
dollars the acre. Land of equal, if not superior fertility, and with 
advantages in point of climate^ on the banks of the Qtenesee, can be 
bought for fifty dollars per acre. Land, in every respect equal im its 
native qualities to either, but lying in Wisconsin, can be bought for 
$1 25 per acre. The same laws and institutions |H*evail in the three 
localities. The settlers of the Genesee country were emigrants from. 
Massaehusetts and Connecticut. The settlers of Wisconsin were 
oolonifits from Western New York. If we proceed farther west, 
land can be had without asking, by any man who chooses to squat 
upon it. It is without value. Two hundred and thur ty years ago 
the lands on the Connecticut — ^a little more than fifty years ago the 
lands on the Genesee, were in the same situation. What is it that 
has infused value into them? 

A great share of the value can be traced to labour expended 
directly upon the land. It has been cleared of the trees which 
covered it — a slow and toilsome process when it was undertaken, 
and an expensive one, because the timber, everywhere abundant and 
oumbrous to transport, would bring no price. The stumps have 
been rooted out; ditehcs dug to drain it; fences,, bams, and stables 
built; lanes made through it; the stones gathered into heaps;, ij^ has * 
hsBU ploughed, harrowed, manured. If it were possible to obtain, 
iwf accurate account of the labour thus directly incorporated with 
the land, its value at present prices would be found to fall little 
i^ort, if it did not equal or exceed that of the land. But. this is 
not all. School-houses and churches have been erected in the vici- 
nity; roads have been constructed, leading to market-towns, that 
have themselves been built up ; bridges, canalsy and railways have 
been -made, and all of them contribute something to the value of the 
land. How llirgely improved means of transportation enhance the 
price of the soil, whose products are carried by them, is matter of 
fasuliiU: observation. It is impossible, however, to ^ign theic 
sihatss with any aoeuraey to each of so many causes, many of th^nt 
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ading simultaneously, and afieeting large surfaces, and mtmj from 
different periods. The removal of the overslaugh in .the Hudson, 
below Albany, would add something to the value of every bushel 
of com that passes through the Erie canal, and, of course, to that 
of the land on which it is grown : a break in that canal, interrupting 
its navigation for a week, is felt in every grain market in the Old 
Northwest Territory. 

The only way to assign their proper influence to causes of such 
wide operation, is to take a large territory, and compare the price at 
which it is estimated, with that of the labour expended in its various 
improvements. Let us take the State of New York as an example. 
The cash value of the farms of this State, as ascertained by the 
census of 1850, is $554,546,642. The entire assessed value of real 
estate, as returned to the State Comptroller in the Fall of 1851, is 
♦907,571,695. If we add the assessed value of the city property 
to that of the farms, as ascertained by the United States' census, it 
will exceed the aggregate valuatipn derived from the assessment 
rolls. These valuations were made by different officers, for di^rent 
purposes, and in mutual ignorance of each other's ascertained 
results. The Stale assessment was made under a law passed 
subsequent to the taking of the census, and the information obtained 
by the census was not published until a year after the valuation by 
the County assessors.- The latter is likely to be too low ; the esti* 
mate of the marshals who took the census, being founded upon the 
statements of proprietors, not prone to depreciate their own farms, 
is quite likely to be high enough. That there is no greater discrep- 
ancy between the two, affords a strong presumption Uiat neither is 
very remote from the truth. Nevertheless, to avoid all ckvII, we 
propose to assume 11,200,000,000 as the value of the soil of New 
York, in its existing condition as to buildings and other improve* 
ments, public and private. This would pay for the labour of ono 
million of men, working three hundred days in the year; at one 
d<^lar pw day, fwr four years. 

Let any one now picture the State as it was the day that Hendriok 
Hudson cast anch(Mr in the Bay of Manhattan, and th^i consider 
whether a million of men could fell the forests, drain the tHwampSi 
Biake the Toads, oanals; and railways; quarry the stone, bom the 
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briekfli oat and nw the iimbeny erooi the bnildings, public and 
privite, and ^ecate all the work, that has made the Empire State 
out of the hanting-groiiBds of the Iroquob and the Delawares, in 
four yearS; or in ten years. No one will conclude it possible, after 
a deliberate sorrey of the multitude of things to be accomplished. 
Still less will he believe that the labour which has actually been 
expended upon the soil, can be adequately represented by as low a 
figure as that of a million of men for four years. The work was, 
in point of &ot, wrought with inferior machinery and inferior me- 
chanical skill to that which the labourer of the present day brings 
to his task; and, therefore, absorbed a much greater quantity of 
muscular exertion than would now be expended in reproducing the 



We might take State after State, and exhibit the same discrepancy 
between the labour actually expended in the improvement of the 
soil, and that which its soil, covered with the improvements, would 
command if offered for sale. If there is anything peculiar to the 
States of our Confederacy, more than the fact that we can obtain 
more aooorate statistics in regard to them than to the oountries of 
the Old World, it is a circumstance which prevents them from exhi- 
biting as great a deficiency in the value of their soil, compared with 
the cost of its improvements, as the kingdoms of Europe. The 
onltivation of the United States was begun and carried on by people, 
who were in an advanced state of civilicatiion at the outset. If we 
take such a country as England, and endeavour to estimate the labour 
expended upon it since the landing of Julius Caosar, we shall find 
that it must exceed enormously the amount of labour for which it 
would now exchange. The entire value of the real estate of Great 
Britain and Ireland, including mines, roads, &c., is estimated by 
statisticians at about £2,000,000,000 steriing, say, $10,000,000,000. 
This would purchase the labour of five millions of men f<« ten years, 
at the average wages of two hundred doHars per annum. Can any 
one believe this to be any approximation to the amount of labour 
which, during the eighteen centuries since the Eoman invasion, has 
been devoted to the amelioration of the soil, or even to the amount 
of the better instructed and equipped labonr of the present day, 
that would be requisite for reproducing the United Kingdom, if it 
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could be set baek to its concBtion in the days of Heogist and Horsa? 
The difference between the two is enormous ; for the l^^bour of the 
Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, was done with wretched tools, 
and was theref(»:e inefficient, compared with that of the modern 
Englishman. 

No case can be found, which would lead to an inference different 
from that we deduce from the preceding. It is tliat laud, like every- 
thing else, owes its value to the labour expended in producing its 
existing condition ; and that its value is continually falling, because 
less labour is continually required to bring into activity an equal 
mass of vegetative power. The same labour which one generation 
expended upon the thin soils of the uplands, suffices, with their im- 
proved machinery, and increased co-operation of natural agents, to 
enable its children to subdue and till the valleys, in which Nature 
has accumulated the elements of fertility, that have washed for ages 
from the slopes above. Land, like air, the principle of gravitation, 
and the other natural agents, is without vahie ; that is derived only 
from the accumulated labour that has been combined with it, whether 
by actual incorporation with its substance, or in improvements, like 
roads and canals, the advantages of which are spread over large dis- 
tricts. The drainage of one man's swampy land relieves his neigh- 
bour from the fogs which it engendered, and thereby not only promotes 
his health and physical strength, but increases his crops ; for the 
mists which bring ague to man bring mildew and rust to grain. 

Having established the truth that capital in land is not to be dis- 
criminated, in quality, from capital in movable things, we ought to 
find that the law regulating its use is the same. In the progress of 
improvement, Bent should constitute a decreasing proportion of the 
crop, though its absolute amount should increase ; while, both the 
proportion and the absolute quantum of the labourer who tills the 
land should be enlarged. The absence of facts exhibiting such a 
tendency, would be inconsistent with the truth of the proposition ; 
their existence is incompatible with a contrary supposition, like that 
of Mr. Bicardo, that Bent is paid for certain fancied ^' original and 
indestructible powers of the soil" — for something valuable which 
remains in it, after aU that it owes to labour has been subtracted. 
8* 
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Mr. Ricardo, as we bave seen^ bas stated bis tbeory in tbe foIlowiBg 

terms : — 

** With every step in the progress of population, which shall oblige a 
country to have recourse to land of a worse quality to enable it to raise ita 
supply of food, rent on all the more fertile land will rise. 

"Thus, suppose land — No. 1, 2, 8 — to yield, with an equal employment 
of capital and labour, a net produce of 100, QO, and 80 quarters of corn. 
In a new country, where there is an abundance of fertile land compared 
with the population, and where, therefore, it is only necessary to cultivate 
No. 1, ike lokole net produce tcill belong to the ctUtivator^ and will be the 
profits of the stock which he advances. As soon as population had so far 
increased as to make it necessary to cultivate No. 2, from which 90 quarters 
only can be obtained, after supporting the labourers, rent would commence 
on No. 1 ; for either there must be two rates of profit of an agricultural 
capital, or 10 quarters, or the value of 10 quarters, must be withdrawn 
from the produce of No. 1 for some other purpose. Whether th& proprietor 
of the land, or some other person, cultivate No. 1, these 10 quarters would 
equally constitute' rent ; for the cultivator of No. 2 would get the same 
result from his capital, whether be cultivated No. 1, paying 10 quarters 
for rent, or continued to cultivate No. 2, paying no rent. In the same 
manner, it might be shown that when No. 8 is brought into cultivation, 
the rent of No. 2 must be 10 quarters, or the value of 10 quarters, whilst 
the rent of No. 1 would rise to 20 quarters ; for the cultivator of No. 3 would 
have the same profits, whether he paid 20 quarters for the rent of No. 1, 
10 quarters for the rent of No. 2, or cultivated No. 3 free of all rent." — 
Ukardo's Political Economy^ chap. 2. 

Such are the necessary results of the notion, that men commence 
tbe work of cultivation on the best soil, proceeding to the worse; 
and that land has inherent value independent of labour. If they 
are true, then the proportion of the crop belonging to tbe landlord 
rises with tbe progress of society, and that of tbe labourer falls; 
the one becoming constantly richer and more powerful, tbe other 
poorer and more dependent. 

Now, what bave been the facts ? Adam Smith states them thus : 
"At present, in the opulent countries of Europe, a very large, frequently 
the largest portion of the produce of the land, is destined for replacing the 
capital of the rich and independent farmer, the other for paying his profits 
and the rent of the landlord. But anciently, during the prevalence of the 
feudal government, a very small portion of the produce was sufficient to 
replace the capital employed in cultivation. It consisted commonly in a 
few wretched cattle, maintained altogether by the spontaneous produce of 
•uncultivated land, and which might be considered, therefore, as a part of 
that spontaneous produce. It generally, too, belonged to the landlord^ and 
was by him advanced to the occupiers of the land. AU the rest of the pro- 
duce properly belonged to him, too, either as rent for his land, or as profit 
upon this paltry capital. The occupiers of the land teere generally bondmen, 
whose persons and effects were equally his property. Those who were 
not bondmen were tenants at will; and though the rent which thej 
paid was often nomiBally little more than a quit-rent, it really- acaouated 
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to the whole product of the land. Their lord could, at all times, command 
their labour in peace and their service in war. Though they lived at a dis- 
tance from his house, they were equally as dependent upon him as his 
retainers, who lived in it. But the whole produce of the land undoubtedly 
belongs to him who can dispose of the labour and service of all those whom 
it maintains. In the present state of Europe, the share of the landlord 
seldom exceeds a third, sometimes not a fourth part of the whole produce 
of the land. The rent of lands, however, in all the improved parts of the 
country, has been tripled and quadrupled since those ancient times ; and 
this third or fourth part of the annual produce is, it seems, three or four 
tunes greater than ike whole had been be/ore. In the progress of improvement, 
rent, though it increases in proportion to the extent, diminishes in propor- 
tion to the produce of the land." — Wealth of Nations j Book 2., chap. 8. 

Mr. Malthus, though fullj agreeing in principle with Ricardo^ 

admits that the facts in Great Britain correspond with the statement 

of Adam Smith. He says^ 

** According to the returns lately made to the Board of Agriculture, the 
average proportion which rent bears to the value of the whole produce, 
seems not to exceed one-fifth; whereas, formerly, when there was less 
capital employed and less value produced, the proportion amounted to one- 
fourth, one-third, or even two-fifths. Still, however, the numerical differ- 
ence between the price of produce and the expenses of cultivation increases 
with the progress of improvement ; and though the landlord has a less 
thctre of the whole produce, yet this less share, from the very great increase 
of the produce, yields a larger quantity." — Principles ofPoliticcU JSconomff, 
page 177. 

It is evident, from a comparison of these two statements, that the 
proportion which rent bore to the whole produce in the British 
Islands, has fallen, in the interval between the publication of the 
" Wealth of Nations," and the work of Mr. Malthus — some forty 
years. In a period of about equal duration, from 1790 to 1833, 
according to Mr. Porter, (Progress of the Nation, vol. 1, page 164,) 
who deduces the fact from the evidence taken in the latter year, 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Agricultural Distress, the 
revenues drawn, in the shape of rent, from the ownership of the 
soil, had been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain, 
while the condition of agricultural labourers is everywhere stated 
to have been visibly amended. Mr. Caird, as Commissioner for the 
Times newspaper, to examine the agricultural condition of England, 
devoted eight months, in 1850 and 1851, to an inspection of thirty- 
two of the forty English counties. Twenty-six of those visited by 
him, were also visited by the celebrated agricultural tourist, Arthur 
Young, in 1770. The average rent per acre, of cultivated lands ia 
those counties, as deduced from the inquiries of Mr. Young, waB 
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13<. id., (say t3 23,) while tile present average rent, aocoiding to 
Mr. Caird, is 268. lOd, (say $6 52) ; if the other six coanties visited 
hy Caird are taken into the account, the average rises to 27<. 2d, 
The average rent of land in England has, according to these state- 
ments, more than doahled in the last eighty years. A very consider- 
ahle difference exists between the rents of the grain-growing connUes 
and those devoted to grazing and dairies. Mr. Caird ^yes as the ave- 
rage rent of foorteen corn-growing counties in the east and south of 
England, in 1851, 23«. 8<f., while that of sixteen grazing, green 
crop, (turnips, &c., for feeding cattle,) and dairy counties, is 3 Is. bd* 
The Edinburgh Review, for July, 1852, commenting upon these 
statements of Mr. Caird, for the purpose of exhibiting the relation 
between the improvements in agricultural machinery and processes, 
and the increase of rent, takes the case of a mixed com, cattle, 
and husbandry farm, like those in the counties of Bedford and 
Norfolk, the average rent in which was as follows : 

1770, (Young,) per Acre. 1851, (Caird,) per Acre. 

«. d. 9. d. 

Bedford 12 25 6 

Norfolk 11 6 25 



Average 11 9 25 8 

Supposing a farm in either of those counties to have been paying 
the average rent of lis. 9d, per acre in 1770, the Reviewer pro- 
ceeds to enumerate several improvements, to which an ascertained 
gain or saving per acre can be assigned, and estimates their value 
separately. The sum total amounts to 32«. 2d. But the increase 
of rent amounts to only IBs. Qd. The difference between the two, 
IBs. Sd., goes to the farmer. If his gains stopped here, it would 
be apparent that the smaller proportion of the increased produce 
had gone to rent, and the larger to remunerate the tenant '' Bttt^" 
continues the Reviewer, <^ besides the savings and gains above de- 
scribed, the farmer, in all partes of the kingdom, has had his returns 
greatly increased by the rise in price which has taken place in farm 
produce during the eighty years we are considering." Upon this 
point he states that, ^< While corn will bring in the market about the 
same price that it did eighty years ago, an amount of dairy pioduoey 
drawn from the stiff obys of Cheshire and Lancashire) whicii wooUL 
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then sell for £100, is now worth £200 ; and the sande is true to 
nearly an equal extent, of meat, wool, and butter." So far as grain 
is concerned, it is apparent that the increased profit of the landlord 
and farmer has not been gained at the expense of the consumer, 
since he obtains it at the same money price as before. We shall 
have occasion to show that the money price of labour has risen in 
England between the two periods taken for comparison,* and the 
extent of this rise diminishes in the same proportion the nominal 
advance in the cost of dairy produce. Any remark upon the sub- 
ject is necessary here, only for the purpose of precluding an erro- 
neous conclusion in respect to its real cost. The Only question in 
which we are at present occupied, is that of the respective propor- 
tions in which the tenant and the landlord share the gains of hus<* 
bandry. As this has to be deduced from the money prices of rent, 
the money prices of produce are an element in the calculation, 
though proving nothing as to its actual labour cost. Mr. Senior, 
writing nearly twenty years ago (1836), makes a statement, which 
coming from one of the ablest and the most generally correct thinkers 
of Mr. Bicardo's school, is pertinent evidence upon this point. 
« What changes,*' he remarks, " in the state of England and the 
southern parts of Scotland, have the steam-engine and the cotton 
machinery effected within the last sixty years ! They have almost 
doubled the population, more than doubled the wages of labour^ and 
nearly trebled the rent of land." 

• Mr. Caird gives a table, comparing the lyrerages of rent, of the pro- 
duce of wheat per acre, of the price of provisions, and of labourers' wages 
per week, as ascertained in twenty-six counties by Toung, in 1770, and 
the same counties, as ascertained by himself in 1850, and then makes a 
separate average* of the statements of each. The general result he suma 
up as follows : — 

•< It thus appears that, in a period of eighty years, the average rent of 
arable land has risen 100 per cent., the average produce of wheat per acre 
has increased 15 per cent, the labourer's wages 84 per cent, (from It, Zd, 
per week to 9«. Id. per week,) and his cottage rent 100 per cent, (from S<f. 
per week to Is, bd.) ; while the price of bread, the great staple of the food 
of the EngUsh labourer, is about the same as it was in 1770. (His ave- 
rage for twenty-six counties shows a reduction of about 16 per cent) The 
price of butter has increased about 100 per cent, meat about 70 per cent, 
aikl wool upwafds of 100 per wnV'^JSn^lUh AgneuUmre ^ 1850 and 1851, 
r475. 
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Tlie a^Goltaral statiflticfl of England are so meagre and conjec- 
tural, that it is impossible to attain anything like numerical preci- 
sion in inquiries of this character. They serve, however^ to support 
that general observation of the current of affairs, in which the dif- 
ferent writers we have quoted concur, and which proves that so far 
from any such tendency as the Ricardo iheorj requires, having been 
shown in the history of the British Islands, their experience esta- 
blishes directly the reverse. 

In respect to France we have more reliable information. Mons. 
M8reau de Jonn^, who for a long series of years has been at the 
head of the Statistical Bureau of the French Government,' and has 
attained the highest rank in Europe as a statistician, occupied him- 
self laboriously for years in deducing from the historical, ecenomical, 
and administrative documents to which his situation gave him access, 
the facts bearing upon the condition and wages of the agriculturists 
of Fiance. They were communicated in an extended memoir to 
the Institute, of which he is a member ; and the general summary 
of the results is contained in an article contributed by him to the 
Annuaire de VEconomie PciUique et de la Statixtique^ for 1851, 
pages 868 to 385. The inquiry extends back to the period of 
Louis XIV., embracing the experience of one hundred and fifty 
years, divided fbr the purposes of comparison into five periods. 
7he facts as condensed in a tabuhur form are as follows : 

The first table contains a statement of the aggregate expenditure, 
at different epochs, for the cultivation of the soil of France, (exclud- 
ing the value of the seed,) in millions of francs — of the proportion 
which the sum-total of wages bore to the whole value of the product 
of the soil — and of the amount, of such expenditure per head to 
the actual population of the kingdom, at each epoch, as foUows : — 



Xpoch. Oo0t of oaltlTatlon. 

Francs. 

1700, Louis XIV 458,000,000 

1760, Louis XV 442,000,000 

1788, Louis XVI 725,000,000 

1813, The Empire 1,827,000,000 

1840, Louis Philippe ... 3,016,000,000 



FtrcenL 

35 


ToeMb ^ 

Frana, 

24 


37 


21 


43 


30 


60 


61 


60 


90 
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The following sUteisent gives the divi8i<Mi of wages among the 
agricultural families of the kingdom^ at the same period, upon the 
estimate that they averaged four and a half persons to a family, 
giving the annual wctges of each family, and the amount per day 
for each family : — 

Number of agrieultaral 

fiunilififl. Annixal wagei . Pally vsgei of eadu 

Francs, « lYancs. OaUimes.* Sout» 

1700 3,360,000 135 37 or, 7 J 

1769 3,500,000 126 35 " 7 

1788.;... 4,000,000 161 45 « 9 

1813 4,600,000 400 1 10 « 22 

1840 6,000,000 500 1 37 " 27 

M. De Jomi^s compares these prices o labour with those of 
wheat, for the purpose of seeing how far they would go in the re- 
s|>ective periods towards supplying the prime necessities of life. He 
reckons that thirteen and a half hectolitres (the hectolitre is 2^^ 
bushels) of wheat, has been about the quantity of grain needed for 
the consumption of a family — needed more during the earlier than 
the latter periods, because its want is now, in a great degree, obviated 
by a variety of garden vegetables, formerly unknown or very little 
cultivated. He constructs a table giving the- mean price of wheat, 
deduced from an average of the market for long series of years, 
under each reign, as fellows : — 

Under Louis XIV., average of 72 years . 

« Louis XV., « 60 " .. 

* « Louis XVL, « 16 " ., 

« Empire, « 10 « ., 

" Constitutional Monarchy, 10 " .. 

The result of a comparison of the annual earnings of a family 
of agricultural labourers, with the cost of thirteen and a half hecto- 
Hires of wheat, required for their annual consumption, is given in 
the following table : — 

* The eentitne is the hundredth part of a franc, or abT)ut one-fifth of a 
ttfDi : the sou is five centimes, or about one cent. 



Heftn prke per heetoUtre. 


Francs. 


OmHmes. 


18 


85 


13 


05 


16 


00 


21 


00 


19 


08 
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135 , 


OMtofmiMotoU 
Draneg. 
254 


deficit^ 
t( 

ti 
excess^ 


119 


2 


126 


176 


50 


3 


161 


216 


55 


4 


400 


283 


117 


5 .... 


500 


256 


244 



Baring the reign of the Chrand Monargue^ the rural popnlatbn 
of France wanted bread half of the time. Under the sway of 
Lonis XY. it had bread two days out of three. Sufficient progress 
had been made under Louis XVI. to give it bread three-fourths of 
the year; while, under the Empire and the rule of the Citizen King, 
wages were sufficient to supply the labourer with bread through the 
year, and leave a surplus towards procuring other food and clothing. 
Doubtless, the labouring classes at the earliest period dblained food 
enough, such as it was, to support animal life, and made shif% to get 
some clothing also. But their bread was made of the inferior 
grains, djttstnuts, and even worse materials. De Jonn^ quotes llie 
Marquis o^Argenson, one of the ministers of Lonis XY., as saying, 
in 1739, ^^At the moment when I write, in the month of February, 
in the midst of peace, with appearance^ promising a haryest, if not 
abundant at least passable, men die around us like flies, and are 
reduced by poverty to eat grass." He ascribes their condition to 
excessive taxation, declaring that the kingdom was treated like an 
enem/s country, laid under military contribution. The Duke of 
Orleans, to bring the condition of his people to the knowledge of 
the sovereign, finally carried a loaf of fern bread to the meeting of 
the King's Council, and at the opening of the session laid it before 
his Majesty, saying, "See, Sire, what your subjects live upon." 
This may be regarded as an exceptional case ; but a v«ry small por- 
tion even of well-read men at the present day, have any adequate 
impression of the wretchedness of the food, upon which the mass 
of the people of Europe fed a century and a half ago, and which 
even now makes the subsistence of a large portion of them.* De 

* According t(va Report of the Central Agricultural Congress, at Paris, 
published in the Journal des Bebats, 80th March, 1847, it appears that in 
1760, only 7,000,000 of the French people lived on wheat and com ; whUe, 
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Joud^ says of his oountrymen^ in the year of grace; 1850; ^^A large 
part of the population of our rural 'dietricts continue, from habit 
and from necessity, to feed upon a detestable bread, an indigestible 
mixture of rye, barley, bran, beans, and potatoes, which is neither 
leavened nor cooked sufficiejitly;" and Blanqui, who, under a com- 
mission of the Institute, has for two years past been journeying 
through the provinces, to examine into and report upon their condi- 
tion, declares that they alone who have seen it, can conoeiv4^the 
degree in which the clothing, furniture, and food of the rural popu- 
lation are slender and sorry.* An official report for 1845, of the 
number of houses in Franco subject to the door artd window taxj 
ahows that there are, in all, 7,519,810 houses — of which, 500,000 
have only one aperture, 2,000,000 with only two, and 1,500,000 
with from four to five. Two-sevenths only of the whole have six or 
more openings. Thus are the French people lodged. 

We can obtain, however, a more complete idea of the general 
destitution of France, from the estimate of Michel Chevalier, that 
tlTe sum-total of value annually produced in that countzAif equally 
divided among its inhabitants, would give an average of less than 

in 1843, 20,000,000 lived on wheat and com, and the remainder were much 
better nourished than in the former period. 

* Blanqui sums up his atMsount in these terms :— 

'* Whatever diversity exists in the soil occupied b/ the people, in their 
customs, aptitudes, dispositions, the salient, characteristio fact of their 
situation is, wretchedness — a general insufficiency of the means of satis- 
fying even the first necessities of life. One is surprised how small is the 
consumption of these myriads of human beings. They constitute, however, 
the majority of the taxpayers ; and the slightest difference in their favour, 
of income, would not merely benefit them, but vastly advance all fortunes 
and the prosperity of the State. Those alone who have seen it can believe 
the degree in which the clothing, furniture, and food of the rural popula- 
tion are slender and sorry. There are entire caiitons in which particular 
articles of clothing are transmitted from father to son; in which the 
domestic utensils are simply wooden spoons, and the furniture a bench and 
a crazy table. Tou may count by thousands men w^io have never known 
bed-sheets ; others who h^ve never worn shoes ; and, by millions, those 
who drink only water, who never eat meat, or very rarely-— ^nor even whij^e 
bread." 
9 
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68 centimes (about 12} oents) to eaoh. Snch is the fruit of tyran- 
nous misgovemment : that it was greatly worse than this previous 
to the Revolution of 1793, may serve to show how much that Revo- 
lution was needed, and how cheap a price it' was, with all its crimes 
and horrors, for the improvement that has followed. 

We were led to this digression, because the thought would natu- 
rally rise, in the mind of an American reader, that the agricultural 
laboTffers must have had bread every day, at a period when, according 
to the statistics of De Jonn^, their wages would only furnish it for 
half the time. The objection is obviated, when we see that they 
fed on something far different from wheaten bread, which is taken as. 
the measure of the capacity of their wages to supply food. 

Recurring now to the tables, for the purpose for which they were 
adduced, we see that they prove a great advance, both in the abso- 
lute amount of wages, and in the proporticni which they bear to the 
entire jHroduct, and to the share of the capitalist. The proportion 
to the entire product has almost doubled in one hundred and fifty 
years, havj^ risen from thirty-five per cent, to sixty. As between 
the labourers and the capitalists it was, in 1700, 35 per cent, to the 
former, and 65 to the latter. It is now 60 per cent to the former, 
and 40 to the latter, who, instead of getting two-thirds of the pro- 
duct, twice as much as the labourers, now get but two-fifths, leaving 
the labourers three-fifths, or 50 per cent, more than the capitalists. 
But, although the latter get a diminished proportion, the increased 
efficiency of labour and capital has made the crop so much greater, 
that this diminished proportion yields an amount, not only absolutely 
greater, but greater relatively to the increased population. This is 
readily shown by a few figures, deduced from the tables of M. 
Jonn^s. Taking for comparison the two extremes, we find the fol- 
lowing results : — 

Total Agrienltural Paid to agricol. Total piodact. Leaving tnr rert 

population. population. labourerg. of population. 

Franct. Drana. Frtmct. 

1700, 10,500,000 15,000,000 458,000,000 1,308,000,000 850,000,000 

1840, 86,000.000 27,000,000 3,016,000,000 5,025,000,000 2,000,000,000 

.From this it appears that, notwithstanding the labourers are so 
nueh better paid — ^three and two-third times more than in 1700 — 
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(or, rather, because thej are so mueli better paid,) the remainderi 
left to be divided among the capitalists and non-agnGultural classes, 
is larger .than before, and they fare better also. The entire popula- 
tion of France lacks three millions of having doubled, while the 
crop has nearly quadrupled; so, that on an equal distribution, there 
is now twice as much for each mouth, as in 1700. But looking to 
the actual distribution now, and then, we see, that while the non- 
agricultural population has increased 100 per cent., the surplus left, 
after paying the agricultural labourers their increased wages and 
enlarged proportion, has increased 127 per cent. This is the state 
of the case, the comparison being made in nmney. If it is desired 
to estimate it in food, we have the necessary elements of calculation, 
when we know that the mean price of wheat, at the first epoch, was 
18 francs 85 centimes pei^ectolitre, while at the latter it was 19 
francs 3 centimes — a difference of less than two cents a bushel. If 
it should be objected, that these figures do not show how much goes 
to the landlord, in his quality of owner of the soil, and how much 
to the man who advances capital in the shape of seed, tools, &c., for 
its cultivation, the answer is, that the proportion of the crop which 
pays both is less than formerly ; if the landlord took the whole, it 
would be a less share than both obtained in 1700 ; and if he now 
gets nothing in his quality of proprietor of land, leaving the whole 
to remunerate himself or third persons for the use of capital other 
than land, it is less in ratio than he originally received for the use 
of the land, and all the other capital employed in tilling it. 

The operation of the law is indicated by a comparison of different 
portions of France. " It is," says Passy, " a country of contrasts. 
There are Departments which seem to have made no agricultural 
progress for a century ; there are others, whose agriculture is not 
behind that of the most advanced countries of Europe. In the 
Departments most backward, the expenses of cultivation do not 
exceed an average of 30 francs to the hectare (2j^'^ acres), and the 
gross revenue is about 70 francs. In the advanced Departments, 
on the contrary, the expenditure amounts to 200 francs and over to 
the hectare, and at this cost a gross product is realized of at least' 
820 francs, leaving the farmers, as well to pay the rent as for their 
own profits, about 120 francs. In the latter the excess of the pro- 
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dnoe abofve the cost of prodttctioQ, 10 three times that oi the farmer; 
but it requires nearly neven times the amottDt of advances of<»pital."* 
The capitalists who obtain for rent and profits four-sevenths of the 
value of the crop, have but one-third the amount recdved by those 
whose proportion is but three-eighths. The remaining five-eighths, 
which the latter expend in the wages of labourers and the im^nrove* 
ment of the soil, is five times as much in amount, as is furnished for 
thosie objects in the poorer Departments. Decreasing proportion f<Hr 
the capitalists, with increasing <iuantity, is thus exhibited^ as well 
by the comparison between difierent districts of the same country^ 
as by that of the counfty at large, in different stages of its progress. 
The converse of the propositioi} must clearly hold in respect to tiie 
wages of labour ; and, after better wages have been provided for the 
existing labourers, there is still three tiiffes the amount to be. added 
to the capital of the advanced Departments, and to furnish wages 
for new labourers in the advanced Departments, that the more back- 
ward could supply. Instead of population encroaching upon the 
limits of subsistence, those limits recede before the advance o& 
population. 

We might multiply proofs of the same character, and extend the 
comparison over wider periods. The only difficulty is, that as we 
recede in time, the information which we are able to obtain becomes 
indefinite in character, and can seldom be exhibited with the pred- 
sion of figures in a tabular form. It sometimes occurs that the rest 
of ancient times is given by the proportion to the w|iole produce. 
Thus Cato,f in his agricultural treatise, has informed us that in bis 
day the lands of Italy, not cultivated by the owner, himself, nor by 
his superintendent, usually a freedman or slave, were farmed oat to 
what was styled a Politer, who retained for his personal services and 
those of his family, from one-ninth to one-fifth of the crop. The 
proprietor in this case furnished everything — the slaves, beasts, 
seed, and tools. Where lands in Italy are now let upcm the Me- 
tairie system, or on shares, the Metayer usually has half of the 
crops, furnishing half of the live stock and seed ; the highest pro- 

* Article Agriculture, Dictionnaire de rEconomie Politique, vol. 1, p. 38. 
t Chap. 186, 187, quoted by Bureau de La Malle, Economie Politique 
des Komains, vol. 2, page 60. 
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portioii knovn is upon some of the volcanic lands of the Kingdom 
of Naples, where the landlord takes two-thirds. 

But the great conclusive fact is, that in those countries which 
have attained to civilization and wealth, history shows us that at the 
earTy periods, while they were yet poor and harharous, the actual 
cultivators of the laind were in a condition of slavery, incapahle of 
acquiring any property, and obtaining a bare subsistence, like the 
oxen that worked with them. If we look at contemporary nations, 
in different stages of social progress and wealth, we see the lowest 
in the scale are narked by the slavery of the actual tillers of the 
soil. The Serfs in Kussia, *the Fellahs in Egypt, the Peons in 
Mexico, the slaves of our Southern -States, are ready examples. We 
shall necessarily recur to this point when treating of Wages. 

But it is needless to multiply evidences. A single case, fairly 
put and fully authenticated, is decisive; for the laws of Nature 
admit of no exeeptions, and operate equally at all times and in all 
places.' 

* We have now examined all that is distinctive and consistent in 
Mr. Eicardo's theory of Bent, and shown that it will not bear the 
test either of speculative reasoning or historical experience. He 
has almost casually referred to ^^ advantages of situation '' as equl« 
valent to natural fertility, in determining value and rent. By ad< 
vantages of situation is meant either actual proximity to markets for 
its produce, or that virtual proximity which is occasioned by rapid 
and cheap modes of transportation. In whichever way produced, 
the advantage is the result of the expenditure of capital in building 
up towns near the farm, or in constructing roads, canals, railways, 
and the machines for running upon them, which, for all economical 
purposes, annihilate distance in the same proportion as they annihi- 
late the cost of overcoming it. Advantages which are the product 
of capital must necessarily be governed, as to the value of their 
ownership and use, by the same laws which regulate the value of 
other products of capital. The cost of obtaining them diminishes 
with the g^wth of population, and that growth at the same time 
diminishes the necessity for Ijiem ; as the number of inhabitants in 
a district cannot be increased without bringing them nearer to each 
other, and thus facilitating their exchanges. Such advantages, 
9* 
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moreorery are not among <' the original and indestroctible powers 
of the soil/' and anything paid for their use, is excluded from the 
denomination of Rent by Mr. Ricardo's definition. 

" Though land is not the produce of industry/' says Mr. J. S. 
Mill, " most of its valuable properties are so. Labour is not only 
requisite for using, but almost equally so for fashioning the instro- 
ment.'' Mr. Mill probably means by valuable, simply useful* In 
the signification we have attached to value, it would be a mere truism 
to say that all valuable properties of land, or any other object, are 
the produce of labour. He is entirely correct is calling land an 
instrument. It is a great machine, difiering from others in the cir- 
cumstance that it is immovable. But, like other machines, what- 
soever of its force is due to the past operation of natural agents, 
having been gratuitously produced, must be gratuitously parted with, 
in exchange, and gratuitously lent. Such is that accumulation of 
, organic and inorganic matter, which constitutes its fertility, and 
gives it what Mr. Ricardo calls its original and indestructible powers. 

We have shown that, so far from there being in land any resi- 
duum of value attributable to such powers, it is, like other capital, 
always exchanging for less labour than has been expended in giving 
it value ', and that all other consequences which attend this fact, are 
found in connection with the use of land, and the partition of its 
products. Henceforth we shall disregard the notion of a distinction 
between capital incorporated in land, and movable capital in anj 
other shape, as to their essential laws. 
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CHAPTER V. 



WAGES. 

The laws wbieh govern the partition; between those who lend the 
capital and those who lend the. moHCular force, of the products which 
resalt from their combination; have been deduced in* the preceding 
ehaptens. The sfibject, however, is so important as to justify its 
treatment as a separate head, and in other relations than that of 
proportion. 

Labour is what every one has to sell. They who desire to buy 
it; naturally se^k to obtain it at the lowest absolute price ; and it ia 
habitually called ches^ or deai^y reference to the quantity of coin 
which is e;(changed for a given number of hours of exertion. On 
the other hand, the man who offers it for sale compares the quantity 
of exertion which he intends, or is expected to give to his task, with 
the quantity of necessaries aod comforts he is to obtain for it — things 
often very difierent in kind from those upon which his labour is to 
be expended. The proportion which Wages bear to Profit being 
praetieallf adjusted before the latter are ascertained, it is the present 
and definite quantum, not the future and undetermined ratio, to 
which men's minds are mainly directed in the operations of business ; 
and this fact has given the same direction, for the most part, to the 
.inquiries of Economists. Mr. Bicardo, indeed, and some of his 
followers, treat wages as high or low, in reference to the proportion 
they bear to the entire produce. It is in this sense that he declares 
" There is no other way of keeping profits up but by keeping wages 
down;" and that Mr. M'Culloch says, "That profits vary inversely 
as wages — that is, they fall when wages rise, and rise when wages 
fall." The latter gentleman testified before a Committee of Parli»» 
mcnt, that ^^ The whole and only effect of a French manufacturer 
getting his labour for less than an English manufacturer, is to enable 
him to make more profit than the English manufacturer can, but 
BOt to bwer the price of his goods;" and that the circumstance 
'^ would have no effect whatever on the price of the commoditj^e 
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prodoeed in mthcr country /' We believe this to have been less 
tban the truth, in the sense which Mr. M'OuUoch intended to attach 
to ihe ^rds "high wages;" for high proportional wages are the 
index of cheap production. The Committee, however, understood 
him to mean by high wages, a large amount ; and, although in this 
sense his testimony was paradoxical, they appear to have felt so 
much deference for his authority and that of Ricardo, as to have 
wavered in their own convictions. Mr. Ricardo has not always 
himself suooeetled in his writings, in using the words as indicative 
of proportion and not of quantity. There is no doubt that his 
authority has been supposed to be on the side of the common error, 
that high wages, in the ordinary sense — that is to say, a liberal 
amount, estimated in money or in the necessaries of life — are incom- 
patible with high profits, and that whatever is taken from one is 
added to the other. There is as liflRe doubt that this opinion has 
had a pemicions influence upon the policy of England. Mr. Husk- 
isson, in his speech of April 28, 1825, on the revision of the Com 
Laws, told the House of Commons, " If capital had not a fair remu- 
neration here, it would seek for it in America. To give it a fair 
remuneration, the price of labour mtist he kept down.'' There is 
no ambiguity here. When, in 1846, the views of Mr. Huskisson 
prevailed, and the Com Laws were repealed, it was that the prtci 
of labour might be kept down. It is believed by many that their 
repeal was advantageous to the United States, because it enabled us 
to exchange our grain in the English markets for cloths and iron 
wrought by low-priced labour, instead of exchanging them for cloths- 
and iron made from our native materials, and wrought by high-priced 
labour at home. Which is tme economy, depends in part upon the 
question, how £ur low-priced labour and cheap labour axe the same 
thing. ^ 

We mean by labour, the e^rtion of human powers, physical and 
mental ; by wages, the quantity of food, clothing, and other neees^ 
saries and conveniences, actually obtained in exchange £»r such exer- 
tion. They are usually obtained in the first instance in the shape 
of money, or whatever answers as the current' representative of 
value, which the labourer exchanges for so much as he can of 
material commodities, or social services, contributing to his enjoy- 
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m&Oit We find the rate of wages, therefore, ordinarily stated at 
their monej price. But the circulating medium is itself a standard 
which varies from time to time, in its relation to other oommodities. 
Great changes have taken place in the amount of labour necessary 
to procure a given quantity of gold or silver, by efforts directed to 
that immediate purpose, in mining, washing sand in California, and 
the like methods. Men will not consent, for a long period, to obtain 
a less quantity of potatoes by planting and digging them, than they 
eould obtain by digging for gold to exchange for potatoes ; nor will 
they saw wood for less gpld than they are able to get by washing 
sand — all the risks, inconveniences, loss of time in removing them* 
selves to the placers, and other compensating circumstances duly 
taken into account. We can see that, as a general fact, the improve- 
ments in machinery of all kinds, mining, transportation, &c., has 
had a constant tendency to reduce the amount of labour requisite 
for procuring the precious metals, but in a somewhat smaller degree 
than in the commodities of prime necessity; and, therefore, the 
same money-price of labour indicates a greater command of the 
necessaries of life at a late than at an early period. Sudden changes, 
like ihe influx of gold and silver from America soon after its disco- 
very, and the recent one from California and Australia, require an 
allowance, in comparing the prices of labour in periods antecedent 
and subsequent to them, which it is difficult to estimate with any 
precision. Such considerations enf(»^ the propriety of looking at 
the food, cbthing, dwellings, and general condition of the labourers 
in remote periods, as the only practical test x}f the rate of their wages, 
while they justify us in regarding the ratio of money-prices in times 
nearly contemporaneous, as very nearly corresponding with that of 
the actual enjoyments of the labourer. 

There is a necessary relation between the wages of labour and its 
efficiency, which prevents the former from being fixed at any arbi- 
tcary price. Thus, Mr. Malthus says, 

** The eommand of a certaiii quantity of food is absolately Docessary to 
the labourer, in order to support himself and such a family as will sustaia 
merely a stationary population. Consequently, if poorer lands, which re- 
quired more labour, were successively taken into cultivation, it would hot 
be possible for the corn wages of each individual labourer to be diminished 
in proportion to the diminished produce ; a greater proportion of the whole 
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woold neoesauily go to labour. Mid th« rato of profits woold conti&vo 
regulsrij falling, till the accumulation of capital had ceased." 

Soch wages are ordiDarily spoken of by the followers of Malthus 
and Bricardoy as necessary wages. It is obvious that, according to 
their theory, wages must continually tend to come to this limit ; and 
they teach that wages can never exceed this rate,* except tempora- 
rily ; for, if they should chance at any time to exceed it, they would 
stimulate an increase of population sufficient to reduce them again^ 
In this view, the labouring population are regarded as so many ani- 
mals, with definite, never-increasing wants, and doomed by eternal 
laws to remain in the same condition themselves, and to beget chil« 
dren who are never to rise above it. It draws an impassable line 
between the castes of labourers and of capitalists, — impassable at 
least in one direction, for the labourer can never climb above it^ 
though the capitalist may possibly fall below* 

Such, however, is not Uie neceissity to which we refer. It is one 
more directly physical, and it regards a labourer, not as a determi- 
nate unit of force, but as a machine of varying powers, directed by 
an intellect of varying degrees of enlightenment, set in motion and 
kept in motion by a will, that varies in intensity with the attractive 
power of the things it aims at. 

To regard first the purely mechanical nature of man. We have 
seen that food performs the double office of maintaining animal 
warmth, and of supplying the waste of muscular and nervous tissues 
which every exertion of force produces. Clothing' also serves to 
maintain animal warmth ; so that a man sufficiently clad requires a 
less amount of food than one who is not. The food that will just 
keep alive a man insufficiently clad, will keep a well-clothed man at 
a healthy temperature, and leave a surplus, which enables him to 
exert muscular force. Clothing being supplied, a given quantity of 
food can produce a fixed quantity of animal motive power, and it 
can produce no more. Thus it has been calculated, from the quan- 
tity of carbon, &c., consumed by an adult taking moderate exerdse, 

* " The permanent remuneration of the labourers depends on what wo 
have called their habitual standard ; the extent of the requirements which, 
as a class, they insist on satisfying before they choose to have children.'* 
— J. 8. MiU : Politicfll Economy, vol. 2, page 278. 
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tbat animal warmtb, and the deyelopment of animal motave power, 
may be sustained in a vigorous man during a period of a year by 
means of ten bushels of wheat. They contain the elements whichj 
during that period, vital chemistry transforms into motive power. 
- Looking upon a human labourer, then, just as we would upon a 
steam-engine, we s^e that the amount of force which he is capable 
of exerting, depends upon the amount of food supplied to him — a 
part of it answering the purpose of the coal which gives heat, nsir 
other answering to the water that is converted into steam and gene- 
rates motion. A sheet-iron jacket put around the boiler prevents 
the waste of heat in the one case, just as a woollen jacket about the 
body of the labourer does in the other. 

But food, clothing, and shelter are supplied to the human machine 
in the shape of wages. To stint them, and to keep the labourer 
down to the lowest quantity that will induce him to live, without 
deterring him from propagation, is precisely the same kind of economy 
which would keep the steam-eitgines of a nation at half their working 
power, to save wood, and water, and sheet-iron. 

The rate of wages which sueh considerations would demand, has 
been attained in very few regions of the world. Suppose it anywh^pe 
to have {>een just reached, the labourer is only brought up to the 
condition of an ok. But he has intelligence, which the ox has not, 
and it is the great clement of his industrial power. In the lowest 
descriptions of labour, there is occasion for judgment in the selection 
of means, in the modes of exerting force most advantageously, and 
in the adoption of tools and simple mechanical principles, to.eoono- 
mise time and strength. As we rise to labour in connection with 
more complicated machinery, the value of general intelligence be- 
comes distinctly apparent. The Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts procured from the overseers of factories in that State, a return 
of the different rates of wagies paid, and of the degree of education 
among those who received them ; from which it appeared that the 
scale began with those foreigners who made a mark as the signature 
to their weekly receipts for wages, and rose to the girls who taught 
school in the winter months and worked in the factories in summer. 
This was not the result of any concert among the proprietors of 
mills ; as to that portion which was paid for piece-work, concert was 
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preehided bj the nfttore of the ease. The difference in the e&ct- 
iveness of American operatives, resQlting from iheir superior intelli- 
genoe, has been estimated is an advantage to our manu&otories^ over 
those of foreign ooontries, equivalent to twenty per cent. 

But, to educate himself, a man must have more leisure finqm 
bodily toil than is merely sufficient to restore physical energy. He 
must be able to obtain such a subsistence as will maintain him in 
high animal working order, in a less number of hours than he could 
endure to work without impairing his health and strength. To 
educate his children, he must be able to support them after the 
period when they become capable of contributing to the support of 
the family, and must have the means of paying for their schooling 
and books. This consideration requires a further increase of wages, 
and repays it to the capitalist with interest and profit, in the increased 
efficiency of the labour which it procures. In truth, a little reflec- 
tion will induce the conclusion, that intelligence is the only quality 
in human labour that it is good economy to employ and to pay for. 
So far as mere motive force is concerned, it is supplied at a cheaper 
rate by the natural agents, through the intervention of machinery, 
and therefore it is that machinery is more and more sjipplanting the 
mere animal power of man, and leaving him dependent »upon his 
higher nature to earn him wages. Intelligence in the body of 
labourers, devises and perfects machinery and improved processes. 
It diffuses and propagates itself j that of the individual acts upon 
the community, improving its physical, moral, and political condi- 
tion, imd these in their turn reaet upon the individual, increasing 
his security, his power, and his inducements to industry, honesty, 
and thrift. 

Muscular contraction is originated by the will, and every repeti- 
tion depends upon a repetition of the mandate conveyed from the « 
brain by the nerves. Nervous excitement cannot be maintained 
without a constant stimulant. Hope is a more powerful and con- 
stant stimulant than fear, because it is agreeable, and the mind loves 
to protract and foster it; while fear is painful, and the mind shrinks 
from entertaining it, and repels it as an unwelcome guest. Hope, 
therefore^ is the great stimulant to toil, and the toil which feeds 
hope, by ensuring a present surplus, which may serve as the basis of 
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fature progresSy and may open to the imagination a vista of indefinita 
advancement to the labourer, and to the children whom he may 
expect to start, by the aid of his savingi^, at a stage much beyond 
his own commencement, has always proved to be toil to the extremest 
tension, physical and mental, that our nature is capable of sustaining. 
It is this which makes American activity the marvel of European 
travellers. It is the absence of this which has ever made skve 
labour dear at any price, compared with that of freemen* As long 
ago as when Pliny wrote, it had been found out, " Coli rura ab ergas- 
tolis pessimum est, et quicquid agitur a desperantibus." An author'*' 
who has looked closely into the subject, informs us that the Greeks 
and Romans valued the labour of the slave at half that of the free- 
man ; and Homer sings, 

" The day 

That makes man slaye, takes half his worth away." 

The conelu»on to which these facts lead us, is the same as that 
involved in the law of Distribution, elucidated in the preceding 
chapters. It is that the highest wages attend the highest gross pro- 
• dnction. We contemplated them then* as the result, as we have now 
as the cause, of a more than commensurate increase of productive 
power. It follows that low wages procure dear labour, and high 
wages cheap labour, to the capitalist and to thei community. 

Several of the English Economists have observed facts corrobo- 
rative of this law, but without deducing any principle from them — ' 
as indeed they could not do without overthrowing the theory which 
lies at the basis of their system. Thus, Professor Jones, in his essay 
<m the Distribution of Wealth, says, 

'< Two Middlesex mowers will mow in a day as much grain as six Rus- 
sian serfs ; and, in spite of the deamess of provisions in England and their 
cheapness in Russia, the mowing of a quantity of hay, which would cost 
^an English farmer half a copeck, will cost a Russian proprietor three or 
four copecks. The Prussian Counsellor of State, Jacob, is considered to 
have proved that in Russia, where everything is cheap, the labour of a 
serf is doubly as expensive as that of a labourer in England." 

Mr. M'Cullooh, writing in the Edinburgh Review, had more than 

once occasion to remark upon the difference between real and nominal 

cheapness, in comparing the current rates of wages in England and 

• Dareau de La Malle : Economie Polittque des Romauis, vol. 1^ p. 161. 
10 
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France^ Mr. J. S. Mill sees that ^e tratk maj be generalized to 

a certain extent, but does not see that it is universal, as he would 

have done bad he not been trammelled by his &dth in the theory of 

Ricardo. He says, 

** Nothing ia more common than to saj that wages are ^ high or low, 
menning only that the cost of labour is high or low. The 'reverse of ihit 
would be oftener the ease; the cost of labour is frequently at its highest when 
wages are lowest" 

• In June, 1827, the Edinburgh Review held the following language : — 

" We very much doubt whether wages are really higher in England than 
in France. That wages estimated by^the day are higher in the former, is, 
we believe, true ; but the question really at issue, is not whether the wages 
paid to workman employed for a particular period are higher in France 
than in England, but whether the wages or sums paid for executing apar- 
tieular piece of work are higher ? Now, this is obriously a radically different 
question from the former. A very competent judge of such matters, the 
late Arthur Young, gave it as his opinion, that an Essex labourer, at 2$, Gd, 
a day, was decidedly cheaper than a Tipperary labourer at 5d, And upon 
the same principle, though a French manufacturer may be able to hire hiii 
workmen by the day or the week, for some twenty or thirty per eent. less 
than an English manufacturer pays to his, yet, as the British labourers, from 
their better training, the greater subdirision of employments among them, 
and their industrious habits, are able to execute a decidedly greater quan- 
tity of work in a given space of time than the French labourers, the wages 
or prices of labour may really be lower in this country than in France." — 
Edinburgh Review, vol, 46, page 28. 
* He goes on to express the belief that ^< the English cotton, woollen, and 
hardware manufacturers and machine-makers, get any quantity of work 
cheaper and at the same time incomparably better executed than it could 
be done in France.*' 

In July, 1885, the same Edinburgh Reviewer, grown somewhat more 
confident, says: — 

"If we knew the quantity of work done in the mills of Vhich we know 
the wages, we have not the slightest doubt that the stories about the greater 
cheapness of labour on the continent, would be found to be about as au- 
thentic as Fairy tales. Mr. Edwin Rose, who had been practically em- 
ployed as an operative engineer in different factories in France and Ger- 
many, on being examined by Mr. Cowell (of the factory commission), stated 
distinctly that it took twice the number of hands to perform most kinds of 
factory work in France, Switzerland, &c., that it did in England. Wages 
there, if estimated by any standard good for anything, that is by the work 
done, were higher than in England."— £tf««t«r^A RevieWy vol. 61, |>. 469. 
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This, he ftrgues, may arise from two causes, the first of which is, 

that labour, though low-priced, may be inefficient. He instances 

Ireland, where wages are lower than in any other country of Europe. 

The remuneration of an agricultural labourer in the west of Ireland 

is not more,. he states, than half the wages of even the lowest-paid 

Englishman, the Dorsetshire labourer. That a difference to the 

same extent really exists in the efficiency of the labour, is proved, 

he thinks, " Not only by abundant testimony, but by the fact that, 

notwithstanding the lowness of wages, the profits of capital are noi 

higher in Lrdand than in England,^ ^ This explanation* is satisfac- 

kn-y in the case where wages are reduced, and no increase of profit 

follows. But it is insufficient to account for a high rate both of 

wages and of profits, existing together. Such a state of facts is 

inadmissible, according to the theory of which Mr. Mill is a dis- 

eiple. Accordingly he says, in reference to the United States : 

"There the labourer eDJoys a greater abundance of comforts than in any 
other country in the world, except some of our newest colonies ; but, owing 
to the cheap price at which these comforts can be obtained, (combined with 
the i^eat efficiency of the labour,) the cost of labour to the capitalist is 
considerably lower than in Europe. It must be so, since the rate of profit 
is higher, as indicated by the rate of interest, which is six'per cent, at New 
York, when it is three or three and a quarter per cent, in London." — 
Political Economy f vol. 1, page 502. 

But it is as true that the rate of wages, measured in coin, is higher 
in thifi country than in England, as it is that the rate of interest is 
higher. Yet, Mr. Mill is compelled to the tacit assumption that the 
difference of wages is not in the amount of money, but simply in 
the amount of comforts that an equal amount of money will com- 
mand — ^an assumption altogether at war with the well-known fact — 
because his theory does not permit him to believe that high wages 
and high profits can. coexist. The English agricultural labourer can 

earn, according to Mr. Kay,* from 7s. to 9s. per week, on the ave- 

• 

. * Social Condition of the People, vol. 1, page 287. The estimate of Mr. 
Kay is somewhat lower than the average rate of agricultural wages stated 
by Mr. Caird, to which we have before referred. The latter remarks upon 
the very great and unnatural disparity of the wages paid for the same 
nominal amount of ^work in the various counties ; the highest rate he met 
with having been 15«. a week in parts of Lancashire, and the lowest 6«. a 
week in South Wilt^ This difference is unquestionably due in part to th« 
operation of the Poor Law system^ which ties the labourer to his parish. 
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rage, say 86«., S8 64 per month, or less than $104 per annum. Oat 
of this sum he has to provide himself with food, clothes^ and lodging. 
The slaves in the States of Maryland and Virginia are hired out for 
similar agrienltural labour, at from $60 to $80 per annum, and are 
boarded and sometimes clothed by their employers. Their board is 
estimated to cost $25 per annam.* To work upon public improve- 
though labour be abundant and wretchedly paid, and preTents his emigration 
to districts where labour is in request and comparatiTely well paid. The 
Poor Laws thus proTent the equalization of wages, leading them to be de- 
termined in the different counties by mere local causes, notwithstanding 
the great facilities of communication, and the very limited distance which 
separates any part of England from any other part 

The most effective cause of the diversity in the wages of different dis- 
tricts, appears to be the presence of great manufacturing establishments 
in some and their absence in others. Thus, Mr. Caird shows that the 
average rate of agrieuUurtU wages in the twelve northern counties of Eng- 
land, which include the coal region, and are the seat of manufacturing and 
mining enterprise, is 11«. 6d. a week, while in the southern counties it is 
but 8*. 6rf. " The influence," he observes, ** of manufacturing enterprise, 
is thus seen to add 37 per cent, to the wages of the agricultural labourers 
of the northern counties as compared with those of the south. The line 
is distinctly drawn at the point where coal ceases to be found." Comparing 
the present rates with those stated by Arthur Young, in 1770, it appears 
that the increase in the northern counties is about 66 per cent, while 
in the eighteen southern counties mentioned by Young, the increase, is but 
14 per c^t The greatest increase is in Lancashire and the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, the seats of the cotton and woollen manufacture, 
where it is full 100 per cent 

See Caird's English Agriculture in 1850 and 1851, p. 514, et seq. 

* Patent Office Report— Agricultural — for 1849-50, page 141. 

B. P. Johnson, Esq., the Secretary of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, writes to the Albany Evening Journal, from . Maryland, November 
18, 1852, as follows:— 

** The labour in this section of the State is mostly performed by slaves. 
In very many cases the slaves are hired. The practice is, as we learn, to 
give the slave a choice whether he will work for the applicant or not, and 
if he refuses to do so he is not compelled to go. This has probably led to 
a practice which now prevails, and may perhaps be considered so far a 
custom as to be nearly universal. The "usual price per year for the hire 
of a slave suited to farm-work is about $60— the hirer taking care of him 
in all cases, except when the slave is sick for more than thirteen days at a 
time, when he is cared for at the expense of the master. In order to Be# 
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ments, tbey bire by tbe year at from 9100 to $120. Their pay is 
about up to the English standard. The free labourer, for the lowest 
description of unskilled labour, is paid from 75 cents to $1 pterday; 
or, when Ive hires by the year for farm wori:, receives from $10 to 
$12 a month, besides his board and lodging, which is at least twice 
as costly as that of the slave. 

If, instead of comparing the rate of wages in countries at different 
stages of wealth and social progress, we trace the history of the 
labouring classes in any of the States of Europe, we find that they 
harve emerged, or are emerging from a state of slavery ; that this 
condition is uniformly accompanied by barbarism and poverty on the 
part of the employer ; and that, from generation to generation, the 
advance in the rate of wages, to which there is a constant and steady 
tendency, has been marked by a more than corresponding increase 
of capital. All classes have approximated more and more to a 
common level, and that level has been itself constantly rising. The 
actual labourers of Scandinavia were thralls > the freemen employed 
themselves in war and piracy. When the Saxons overran Britain, 
they parcelled out the land among the free retainers of their chiefs, 
who held their farms upon the tenure of military service, and who 
came eventually to receive the name of '^ vassals,'' and the original 
British cultivators of the soil became "ceorls" or churls, and were 
afterwards called ''villains." During the Saxon period, nearly the 
whole people were engaged in producing food. "The English," 
says Stowe, '* might be said to be graziers rather than ploughmen^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ " ■' ; V ■ ■ 

cure the services of the slave, it was the practice at an early day, for the 
person wishing to hire him to offer to the slave, for his own benefit, from 
$10 to $15 : this usually secured his assent. This is now usually given in 
cases of hiring ; and the slave has thus an interest in so conducting him- 
self as to be profitable to his employer as well as useful to himself. The 
slaves have many perquisites here, by which they frequently accumulate 
considerable property. They have a week's holiday at Christmas, at 
Easter also, and, usually, every Saturday afternoon, when their time is at 
their own disposaL They keep poultry, own a pig, gather oysters, which 
they often sell to their own masters, as well as to others, and frequently 
spend their evenings in manufacturing the husk collars for mules, straw 
hats, raw-hide traces, &c., and are thus enabled to secure many little com- 
forts for thejnselves and families." 
10* 
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for almost three parts of the kiDgdom were set apart for catde.^ 
Swine, who picked up their own food in the woods, and whose 
parings, the feet, tail, &c., were pretty nrach all that Gurth got for 
tending them, constituted a large portion of the live stock. The 
practice of selling their own children for slaves was common. When 
the Council of Armagh, in 1171, prohihited the traffic which the 
Norman conquerors practised, in selling English slaves to Ireland, 
it reminded the Saxons that thej had merited such chastisements, 
hy the former hahit of thefr nation of selling their own kin at the 
firot pinch of want. The author who relates this* declares, that 
such numhers of slaves were exported to Ireland that the market 
was ahsolutely glutted. Another states that, from the reign of 
William to that of King John, there was scarcely a cottager ia 
Scotland who did not possess an English slave. 

A distincdon soon grew up between villains in grosSy who were at 
the absolute disposal of their master, and villains regardamty who 
were annexed to the land, passing with it when the property changed 
hands by inheritance or purchase, and who could neither remove 
from it at their own will, nor were removeable at the will of their 
lord. Though some of them were allowed to cultivate an allotment 
for their own profit, just as the slaves in our Southern States are 
indulged with a patch of ground, on^ which they raise garden vege> 
tables and poultry, yet as matter of law, they were incapable of 
acquiring property, and whatever money or goods they possessed 
belonged to the master. Such is now the position of the Russian 
serfs.f Many pf them, in point of fact, accumulate great wealth, 

* Geraldus Cambrensis, who lived in the reign of Henry II. 

f ♦'The proprietor shows his vassals the portion of land they must cul- 
tivate for him, and allots the remainder among them at his own will and 
caprice. Where estates, in proportion as their population increases, get 
almost entirely allotted out among the serfs, the owner exacts from the 
latter, instead of the soccage, or compulsory unpaid labour, a yearly tri- 
bute called ohroky whose average amount is ten or twelve rubles banco. If 
the lord of the soil fixes neither obroh nor amount of labour, the law fixes 
three days' work a week for every male who has attained his fifteenth year, 
and, for women and children, labour in proportion to their strength. * * ♦ 
Many, especially young people, repair to the towns, and easily obtain per- 
mission from their master, as they are then expected to pay higher obrok.** 
— JermannU Pictures from Sl Petertburghf page 154. 
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and are sckffered to enjoy it upon payment of an acknowledgment to 
their owner, by which they hire the priyilege of working for 
themselves. 

There is a natural proeess through which the slave works out his 
freedom. His toil is unprodnctivey because there is no heart nor 
hope in it. He produces little, and he gets little. The master soon 
sees that he can increase his profits by tempting the slave to in- 
^^ased task'tDorkf giving him all the surplus he can earn after 
finishing his task. With this partial liberty of working for himself 
comes the stimulus of hope ; he works harder for himself than when 
working for his master, and of course obtains higher wages. His 
intelligence and his power increase, and it is finally seen that more 
work can be got from him, and at a cheaper rate, by paying him fair 
wages, than in any other way. In England, as on the Continent, 
. this change was brought about by assigning lands to the bondmen, 
the fruits of which they were permitted to enjoy, upon condition of 
performing agricultural labour upon the domain of their lord. The 
services thus rendered were at first arbitrary and uncertain, being 
such as the lord chose to demand, and at such time as he chose to 
demand them. 

This state of things lasted, in many of the States of the Conti- 
nent, until a very recent period. In Denmark tbe estates of the 
nobles, down to 1784, were cultivated by serfs, who were bound to 
work every day without wages, on the main farm of the feudal lord, 
and had cottages and land on the outskirts of the estate, to work 
upon for their own living. Their lord could imprison them, flog 
them, reclaim them if they had deserted from his land, and had 
complete jurisdiction over them in his baronial court. Since that 
period services have been rendered certain, and the slaves converted 
into proprietors of their holdings, rendering a fixed rent to their 
landlord.* In several of the provinces of Austria — Hungary, Bo- 

* **Aboat the year 1784, the spirit of the age began to make the feudal 
relation unprofitable as well as odious. The serfs would enlist in the army, 
or desert to the free towns, Hamburg and Lubeck, or emigrate and set 
themselves free, leaving none but the aged and infirm to labour without 
wages on the estate. Some nobles, among the first Count Bernstoff, eman- 
cipated their serfs, and paid day's wages for the labour they required on 
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faemiay Gbllieisy and Moravia, a siinilar cbange was efiected about 
1776. PKTiooa to that, the nnmber of robots or days of forced 
labour, to be done on the lord's land, depended on the mere will of 
himself or his agent. The other dues and services were equally 
unlimited in fact if not in appearance ; for, when defined by corn* 
pact or usage, the peasant's complaint for infringement could only 
be heard in the court of the ]B[errshaft or Manor, where the lord 
himself, or his paid fiscal, was the sole expounder of the law. A 
rebellion of the peasants in 1773 led to the promulgation of a Rand 
Code, which defines the robots according to the extent of the pea^ 
sant's holding.* The maximum in Bohemia and Moravia was fixed 

their estates. Some valued the serf ts labour, and the land with his cot- 
tage, which he had for his subsistence, and converted the amount into a 
debt upon the little farm, which the serf had to pay interest for and re- 
deem, but in the meantime was full proprietor of the land. In some cases 
labour continued to be paid as a rent, or feudal duty, for the land ; but 
gOTemment interfered to fix an equitable amount, to determine the number 
of days per week, and of hours per day which could be exacted, and to 
make the liolding perpetual, provided the conditions were fulfilled, or a 
stipulated price paid for non-fulfilment. On the Whole the feudal vassals 
and serfs became proprietors of their several holdings; some renuuning 
subject to a few servitudes, such as certain cartages of peats, wood, or 
com, certain days' work in hay-time and harvest, at certain rates, but all 
fixed, registered in the books of the local court, and placed beyond arbi- 
trary exaction or oppression on the one hand, or evasion on the other." — 
Laing^s Denmark and the Duckies^ page 54. 

Mr. Laing says at a subsequent page, (165): '* Though the emancipatiou 
of the peasantry on the baronial estates was pnly accomplished in the be- 
ginning of this century, yet they have made greater progress in the tastes 
and requirements of civilized life, and in the habits of industry and accu- 
mulation of property to gratify those tastes and requirements, than the 
Celtic peasantry of Ireland or of Scotland have made since the earliest 
notice of them in history." 

* See Tumbull's Austria, vol. 2, chap. 8. Mr. Tumbull says: — 

*<A large Bohemian proprietor, who with his brothers counted on their 
estates 18,000 subjects, has frequently observed to me, that he found it 
usually more advantageous to accept even a very small part of the legal 
commutation money, and to hire labour from others, than to take it in 
kind from those who were bound to yield it" 

How much more so would it have been, when the obligations were all on 
one side and the benefits an the other! 
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at one man's labour for three days in the week. The peasant yield- 
ing the defined serrices was confirmed in the hereditary possession 
of his land) with the right of disposing of it and removing. The 
right of commuting the robots and other services in money is also 
secured to the peasant. In the other provinces of the Austrian 
Empire, the system of predial bondage has been nearly, if not wholly 
extinguished, by the operation of natural laws, without the interfer- 
ence of the goyemment. 

In Prussia, down to 1807, none but nobles or privileged persons 
could acquire landed property. Such parts of their estates as were 
not in the immediate possession of the lord, were held by occupiers 
in a sort of predial slavery, on condition of their paying a rent, con- 
sisting sometimes of services to be performed on the lord's land, 
sometimes on the delivery of a certain portion (generally half) 
of the produce, and, more frequently, perhaps, of both the one 
and the other. In 1811 the Prussian Government published an 
edict, by which it abolished serfdom, and enacted that the tenants 
who held perpetual leases should, on giving up one-third part of the 
land held by them, become the unconditional owners of the other 
two^thirds; and, with respect to those who held leases for life, or 
terms of years,^that they should become the proprietoit of half on 
surrendering the other half. To the remonstrances of the landlords 
the government replied, that the change would prove equally advan- 
tageous to the lords and the peasants ; and, that if, as they alleged| 
they should be compelled to give bettw food and higher wages to 
their emancipated vassals, in order to obtain the labour necessary 
for the cultivation of their estates, it would only prove that the re- 
muneration of the labourer had before been below its proper level. 
That the government was right is proved by the great increase of pros- 
perity which followed.* Mr. M'CuUoch, while protesting against 
such a violent .invasion of vested rights, admits that its efiect has 
been, that the country* has made a greater progress since 1815 than 
it did during the hundred preceding years. The example of Prussia 
has been followed by the other States of Germany. 

* The Prussian Minister of Statistics gives the following table of the 
average consamption throdghout the kiagdom, in 1805 and 1842:— 
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In Eoglaod, a olass of eeryiie tenants, holding Bmall portions of 
land for their own nse, under the obligation of working at spedfied 
times, and rendering definite services in culttvating the domain re- 
served by the landlord for his immediate possession, had arisen pre- 
vious to the year 1257, or within two centuries after the Norman 
conquest. Tenants in villanage, as these were called, soon ceased 
to be villains in person. They were at liberty to provide a labourer 
for the lord instead of working themselves, and the tenure lost the 
degrading character which originally attached to it. If a villain 

1805. 1842. 
Tbod and Materials. • Quantity oonsumod Quantity consttmed 

p«r head. per head. 

BashelB of Wheat, Corn, &c 4 4 

Pounds of FlcBh 8^ 35 

Bice j\ H 

" Sugar 1} 6^ 

" Coffee J 2J 

«* Salt 17 17 

" Tobacco i 1} 8tV 

Ells of Cloth i IJ 

". Linen 4 6 

" Woollen Stuffs ^ } 13 

Silks.! i i 

The population, which was 10,000,000 in 1804, bad increased to 15,000,000 
in 1841. The increase in the average consumption prores a more than pro- 
portionate increase in that of the poorest class, who subsist upon wages ; 
for the richer classes, having been able to indulge all their wants at the 
earlier period, can have increased their consumption in a very small de- 
gree, of such articles as are enumerated in the preceding table. 

*^ ministerial paper, laid before the provincial Assembly of the Rhine 
Province, says that the new agrarian regulations have tended to improve 
.the cultivation of the land so much, as to have, in 1848, raised the market 
value of the land since 1828 about 75 per cent." — Kay* 8 Social Condition 
of the PeopU, vol. 1, jop. 187, 265. 

The increase in the marketable price of the land has doubtless outrun 
that in its real value. Sismondi gives the reason. He says the peasant 
proprietor is always eager to purchase land at any price, and pays for it 
more than it is worth, **But what reason he has to esteem at a hi^h price 
the advantage of thenceforward aUoaya employing hie labour adpantageatuly, 
ynihout being obliged to offer it cheap ; and of alwaye finding hit bread when 
he wanti ii, uithoul being obliged to buy it dear / " 
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could escape to a town, and elude the pursuit of his lord for a year 
and a day, he was free forever; and the rolls of Parliament, hefore 
1350, contain the complaints of the nobility, that the facility with 
which they could thus emancipate themselves emboldened those who 
still remained in the country to behave so insolently, that their 
roasters were afraid of exercising their powers, from fear of losing 
them irrevocably. The last claim of a villain, of which any record 
is preserved in the courts, was made in 1618; but some of the 
characteristics of slavery remain to this hour in the Bondagers of 
Cumberland;'*' and, down to the year 1799, when a statute was 
passed for their emancipation, there were colliers and salt manufac- 
turers in Scotland, who might be bought aud sold with the collieries 
and salt-pans to which they were attached. 

The first legislative recognition of the existence of a class of free 
labourers, occurs in the year 1356. The Statute of Labourers, 
passel^in that year, recites, that since the pestilence no person would 
serve unless he were paid double the usual wages allowed five years 
before, and it proceeds to enact that they should be compelled to 
serve for the rates therein specified, under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment. It was optional with the master to hire by the year or 
the day, but the labourer was compelled to work by the day or the 
year. The rates by the day fixed in this statute are as follows : — 

The wages to be paid to haymakers were Id. a day. A mower 
of meadows Zd. a day, or bd. an acre. Eeapcrs of corn in the first 
week in August, 2cf., in the second, 3c?., and so on until the end of 
August, without meat, drink, or other allowance, finding their own 
tools. For threshing a quarter of wheat or rye, 2id} & quarter of 
barley, beans, peas, aud oats, lid. A master carpenter, ^e^. a day; 
other carpenters, 2d. A master mason, ^d. a day ; other masons, 
3^, and their servants, lid. Tilers, 3(i., and their knaves, lid. 
Thatchers, 3^. a day, and their knaves, 1 id. Flasterele, and other 
workers of mud walls, and their knaves, in like manner, without 
meat or drink ; and this from Easter to Michaelmas ; and from that 
time less, according to the direction of the justices.f 

To convert money of that day into its equivalent by weight of the 

* Howitt'8 Rural Life of England, chap. 4. 

f During the past year it has become known, by the publioatiotf of Ikfr. 
Huater's **Robin ffoid, hit Period, Heal Character,'^ &o., that this hero of 
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present ooin, it muat be multiplied by 2y^^. The penny, therefore, 
is nearly equal to three pence sterling of modem money. 

In 1388, the wages of labour were again regulated. A master 
hind, a carter, or a shepherd, was allowed 10«. a year, without 
clothing, or any other perquisite. This was equal in weight of silver 
to about 95 70 of our money. A plough-<Iriver was allowed Xs., or 
about S3 90, without clothing. The price of coarse russet cloth was 
fixed at 1«. a yard. The whole year's wages would buy but seven yards. 

In 1444, wages were again fixed by Act of Parliament. A chief 
hind, carter, and chief shepherd, were allowed 20s. a year, with 
meat and drink, and clothes of the value of 4j». The allowance fdr 
wages and clothing would amount to about $11 16 by weight in our 
silver coin. The allowance of a common servant in husbandry, for 
wages and clothing, was 18«. 4d,, equal to 98 53. In 1496, wages 
of agricultural labourers were slightly raised, but not more than 
enough to counterbalance a debasement of the coin which haGRaken 
place in the interval. At difierent times, subsequently, the rate of 
wages was regulated by Parliament; and, as its enactments were 
always in the interest of the employers, to fix a maximum at which 
labourers should be compelled to work, every successive statute 
proves the tendency of wages to rise. Until a very modern period, 
the le^slature has struggled to keep down this tendency by arbi- 
trary regulations, either imposed by itself, or by orders of the Quarter 
Sessions of Justices of the Peace in the different counties, to whom 
it delegated the power. The efforts of the representatives of capital 
to fight against the '' higher law," under which the remuneration of 
labour was increasing with the general progress of population and 
wealth, were not confined to the tillers of the soil, but extended to 
all classes of common artificers. Thus, in 1514, Parliament fixed 

the anoient lAnstrelsy of England, and outlawed adherent of the Earl of 
Lancaster in th« reign of Edward II. , (about 1323,) was pardoned by that 
king, and, for about a year, employed as one of the porters or valets of his 
chamber. The situation was one of considerable confidence and respecta- 
bility. Mr. Hunter finds, in a document in the Exchequer, a charge for 
the very wages Bobin Hood was paid, three pence per day. Doubtless there 
were some perquisites in board, lodging, and livery. But such a remune- 
ration l^r an attendant upon the person of the sovereign, authorises va to 
infer a very great inferiority in the wages of ordinaxy serrants. 
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ihe mges of masons^ carpenters, tilers, plumbers, glaziers, carTers, 
and joiners, at 4:d. a day, with diet, or 6d., without, during the 
spring and summer months, and at Id. per diem less from Miohael- 
jnas (September 29,) to Easter. Six pence were equivalent to about 
18 cents of our present money, in point of quantity of metal. Its 
purchasing power was unquestionably greater than the same quan- 
tity of metal one hundred years afterwards, when the mines of Ame- 
rica had swelled the circulation of the world. We cannot ascertain 
with any precision what allowance should be made on this account; 
nor is it necessary, in comparing the prices which we have thus far 
mentioned, for they are all equally affected by it. 

During the next century and a half, great changes in the relativd 
value of money and commodities were produced by the influx of the 
precious metals from America. If we jump to 1680, we shall have 
arrived at a period when prices had adjusted themselves to the new 
value 0^ coin. We are able, moreover, from this time to obtain re- 
liable accounts of the current prices of wheat, and to estimate wages 
in the amount they would' procure of what is now the prime neces- 
sary of life ; though wheaten bread at that time formed but a small 
.portion of the food of the people of England, the great body living 
upon the coarser grains — barley, rye, and oats — for at least half a 
century afterwards. From a comparison of the average rates of 
wages of agricultural labourers with the prices of wheat, as collected 
by the authors who have treated on this subject, Mr. Carey has con- 
structed the following table,* exhibiting the remuneration of an Eng- 
lish labourer in husbandry, in the number of pints of wheat that 
his wages for a week would purchase. 

Population. Pints. 

1700 5,134,516 54 

1726 5,500,000 64 

1751 6,100,000 ......... 78 

1764 6,700,000 80 

7,227,586 79 

8^540,738 82 

; 12,500,000 89 

14,100,000 90 

* Principles of Political Economy, vol. 1, pag« 63. 
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There is no exclusive propriety in taking wheat as the standard 
of wages. The main inducement for referring them to this test, is 
to meet the ohjections of those who, while admitting the increase in 
the money wages of the labourer, and in the quantity of all manu- 
£f&tured commodities which they will procure, imagine that the ^^ de- 
creasing fertility of the land" involves an increase in the cost of 
food greater than that in the price of labour. This objection is met 
in another way, by comparing the whole production of food in Eng- 
land with its population, now and at any past period ; a comparison 
which shows that the quantity of food now grown upon its soil, if 
apportioned equally among the inhabitants, would give a much 
greater mass than at any of those Arcadian eras, which are referred 
to as the good old times, notwithstanding the proportion of the popu-. 
lation eifgaged in agriculture has been constantly decreasing. Who 
is it that have increased their consumption of food ? Not the land- 
lords, surely, who have always had all that they desired; not the 
merchants, nor the mill-owners ; not the relatives of the aristocracy 
and gentry, who fill the learned professions and officer the army and 
navy. Doubtless they enjoy a greater variety of food than formerly, 
or than falls to the share of the labourer at the present day; but, 
when we look to the great staples of subsistence, and inquire who it 
is that disposes of the immense increase in their weight, we must 
conclude that the men who live upon the wages of daily toil in the 
fields and the workshops are those who consume it, and that, as it is 
bought by their wages, their wages, estimated in food, haveincreased 
with the general wealth, and at a more rapid rate. 

Those who will study the general condition of the labouring classes, 
the style in which they were housed and clothed, the amount and 
quality of their furniture, their comparative liability to disease, as 
shown in the number and fatality of pestilential disorders, and in 
the average duration of life, cannot fail to see that the labourer's 
ability to command the necessaries of life has been constantly ad- 
vancing. Abundant, interesting, and instructive facts upon this 
subject may be found in the several chi^ters on "The Condition of 
the People," "The National Industry," and "Manners and Cusi 
toms," in the " Pictorial History of England." We may infer what 
H^ household accommodations of the commonalty were in the days 
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of Henry VIII., when we know what were those of a powerful 
Bohleman, the Duke of Northumherland, who had three houses in 
Yorkshire, which he inhabited in turn. He had furniture for but 
one, and carried everything with him when he changed his residence. 
Beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils, &c., were all carried in seven- 
teen carts and one wagon, though the family consisted of 223 per- 
sons. This is a cart-load, for the furniture of all kinds, for every 
twelve persons; — not very heavy nor large, we may judge, to be 
transported in Yorkshire, at that day, over roads whose quality may 
be surmised from the fact that, iu 1703, Prince George of Denmark 
was fourteen hours in going forty miles, from Windsor, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the metropolis, to Peterworth, and was overset 
more than once on the way. 

We have not referred to our own country, because American 
readers do not require information about its brief history. It may 
not be amiss, however, to notice that Adam Smith, writing in 1773, 
when fertile lands were abundant and population small, and when 
wages upon the Bicardo-Malthusian theory, ought to have been much 
larger than at present, says : — ^ 

<* In the province of New York, common labourers earn 8«. 6^., currency, 
equal to 2«. sterling a day; ship-earpenters, 10«. ^d.y currency, with a pint 
of rum worth 6<i. sterling, equal in all to 6«. 6^. sterling ; house-carpen- 
ters and bricklayers, 8«., currency, equal to 4*. 6d. sterling; journeymen 
tailors, 6*., currency, equal to about 2«. lOrf. sterling. These wages are 
all above the London price; and wages are said to be as high in the other 
colonies as in New York." — Wealth of Nations, Book /., chap. 8.* 

w 

* Smith makes some errors in the comparison of York shillings with 
sterling : 8«. ^d. is 48} cents; 2«. sterling , 48 cents. His statement in 
vespect to the wages of carpenters and bricklayers in London giyes perti- 
nence to the^foUowing extract fl-om the Edinburgh Review, of April, 1861 : 

<*Mr. Porter has ascertamed, from the tables kept at the Greenwich 
Hospital, that the wages of carpenters had risen from IBs, a week, in 1800, 
to 29«. 9d., in 1836; of bricklayers, from 18*. to 29*. 9d. ; of plumbers, 
from 19v. to 80«. In the same period the earnings of London compositors 
in the book trade had risen from 88«. to 36«. We have ascertained that 
they remain the same. The eaminga of compositors employed on the 
morning papers had risen from 40*. to 48*. a week. They are now at the 
latter amount. From evidence published by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1883, added to such information as we have been enabled to 
obtain up to the present period, we ^ve, as fully reliable, the following 
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Thd wages of the common labourer in New York have doubled, 
and those of the artificers mentioned hy Smith have all advanced, 
thongh not to the same extent ; while the prices of the articles for 
which wages are expended have been on the whole reduced. The 
daily ration of the United States soldier — ^which is more than almn- 
dant food for a labouring man,'*' shown to be so from the fact that it 
is habitually unoonsumed, and that at our military posts the soldiers 
supply themselves with a library and other conveQiences by a fund, 
which is derived from the surplus of their rations — has been for 
years commuted to the officers at twenty cents per day. A dollar a 
bushel for the best Genesee wheat, has been a kind of normal price 
with the farmers who grow it for the last twenty-five years. The 
same price prevailed in 1791 and 1799,f when salt in ihe Genesee 
country, only sixty miles from the springs at Onondaga, was at fifty 
cents a bushel. 

It would be interesting to trace the operation of the laws under 
which wages rise in the progress of population and wealth, upon the 
political condition of the mass of the people. About the first time 
that we hear of the Commons of England, is when that name was 
assumed in 1881, by the insurgents under Jack Straw and Walter 

table of the eanungs of a spinner of cotton yam, No. 200, at these several 
dates :-- 

Pounds of flour Pounds of flesh 
Weekly net these oould meat these could Hours 

earnings. purchase. purchase. of work. 

In the year 1804 82«. 6rf. 117 62 74 

1888 42 9 267 86 69 

« 1860 40 820 86 60 

" If the hoars of labour had been reduced between 1888 and 1850 only 
in the same proportion as his wages, the spinner would work 64^ hours 
instead of 60 per week. If he had been paid the same wages per hour in 
1888 as in 1860, he would have received 46«. per week instead of 42«. 9<L** 

* The ration is 1|^ pounds of fresh beef, or f of a pound of salted pork« 
18 ounces of bread or flour to each man ; and at the rate of 8 quarts of 
beans, or 10 pounds of rice, 6 pounds of coffee, 12 pounds of sugar, 4 
quarts of vinegar, 1} pounds of tallow, or 1 pound of sperm candles, 4 
pounds of soap, and 2 quarts of salt to each hundred men. 

f Documentary History of New York, toL 2, pp. 1119, 1148. 
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the Tyler. The immediate occasion of their rising was the capture, 
with an armed force, by Sir Simon Barley, of an indastrious resident 
of the town of Oravesend, as his escaped bondman. An extrava- 
gant ransom was demanded for him, which was refused ; bat tJie 
Commons ci Kent attacked the castle of Rochester, in which the 
serf had been imprisoned, and compelled his 8arrender# When 
the insurgents treated with the king, their demands were : 1. The 
total abolition of slavery for themselves and their children, for ever. 
2. The reductitm of the rent of good land to four pence an acre. 
8. The full liberty of buying and selling like other men in all fairs 
and markets. 4. A general pardon for all past offences. The' second 
demand, it is very probable, was nothing more than that which is 
ntow agitating Ireland — for Tenants' right, or fixity of tenure. It 
was the uncertainty of the rent, rather than its amount, whidi was 
felt to be a grievance. Sir T. CuUum supposes four penee an acre 
to have been about the average rate at which land was let, toward 
the cl6se of the thirteenth century.'*' With this possible exception, 
all that was asked was personal liberty : political privilege being as 
yet unthought of. The insurgents fetiled to obtain even the abolition 
of personal villanage; and it was not until the time of Charles II 
that the dbnoxious incidents of tenure in villanage were taker/ 
away. But men do not rise, with arms in their hands, a hundred 
thousand strong, without its operating as a caution against giving 
them occasion to rise again. The power of the landlord class to re« 
eist the demands of those wtibm they might tempt to revolt, depended 
upon their ability to feed hosts of personal retainers. When the 
lord obtains two-thirds of the entire produce of the land in the 
shape of rent, he can devote one-half of it to maintaining a crew of 
znen-at-arms, equal to the whole body of cultivators, and still keep 
an equal quantity for himself and his family. Accordingly, the 
great barons had each a small army constantly at his disposal. As 
cultivation extended, and labour became more productive, the pro* 
p<nrtion of the rent to the entire crop fell, and the landlord was 
forced to curtail his retinue. The number and wages of industrious 
men increased, and that of military loafers diminished. Popular 
: . — ■ — % — 

* Pictorial History of England, toI. 1, p. 811 : Harpers' edition. 
11* 
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intelligenoe and popular power advanced together. Wheu the Coin* 
moQS rose agaio, under Jack Cade, in 1450, it was public abases ibr 
which they demanded redress. No complaint was made of villanage 
—that was wasting away — but it was of the taking of the subject's 
property for the use of the Crown, without payment, under the 
name o^ purveyance ; of extortion by the sheriffs ; of delays in the 
administration of justice ; of evil counsellors about the throne ; of 
the illegal interference of the nobility, in hindering the free election 
of knights of the shire, the county representatives in Parliament. 
Wages, however, though high enough to prompt the effort for popular 
rights, were still too low to secure its success. Cade failed, like Wat 
Tyler, and England had to wait for the rebellion of 1640, before the 
people could obtain immunity from being plundered by the Crown, 
by purveyance and ship-money. 

Popular liberty had its origin in the towns. The naturalization 
of the woollen manufacture, by Flemish weavers, brought over from 
th$ continent, creating competition for the employ of labour, is 
recognized as one of the most effective in the circumstances which 
led to the abolition of personal slavery. The Flemings brought 
with them the knowledge of municipal institutions and privileges, 
the right of local self-government, and the protection of a citizen 
militia. In their own country, the artizans of the towns had not 
only provided for their own security against marauding barons, but 
had created a military force in their civic organizations, which was 
the bulwark of their national independence. Security promoted 
industry, and industry accumulated the means by which security ' 
could be maintained. The exercise of self-government is the great 
school of popular intelligence. As the towns increased in popular 
tion and wealth, they obtained royal charters, securing the personal 
freedom of their inhabitants, the right of legislating upon their local 
concerns, of representation in Parliament, and of choosing their own 
magistrates. The representatives of cities and boroughs, created by 
patent or charter, made the mass of the House of Commons. ^^ The 
little men of the Commons,' ' as they were called, thus attained the 
power of associating themselves with '^the great men of the land'' 
in the government of thetkingdom ; a power which has grown until 
the Peers are littie more than nominal participants in its exevcise — 
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ratber an ornameiital appendage than a yital part of the machinery. 
Che landlords kept the ascendency in the House of Commons and 
controlled its policy according to their supposed interests, down to 
the repeal of the Corn Laws ; but that was a triumph of the repre- 
sentatives of machinery. The millocracy has now the upper hand 
of the squirearchy. Its numbers and influence are continually 
growing, and its property is distributing itself with a constant ten- 
dency towards equalization, as property in land would do were it 
permitted to obey natural laws. But the feudal instinct which 
struggled to prevent the alienation and division of landed property 
by the law of primogeniture, by the practice of entails, by with- 
holding real estate from sale under judicial process, and permitting 
only its temporary use and rents to be applied to the satisfaction of 
debts, is still strong in the landlord class, and fences their ranks 
against the intrusion of those who would swell their power, if the 
impediments were removed, which fetter the disposition of real estate 
bj cumbrous forms, great risks, and onerous expenses. While the 
ownership of land was the basis of a military aristocracy, governing 
the nation by the physical force of its dependants, its policy was 
that of a close corporation. Now that its monopoly of political 
power has been wrested from it, the exigencies of defence require 
that the number of landholders should be recruited. However long 
the landholders may cling to the feudal policy, and endeavour to 
keep the land from being marketable like other commodities, we 
may be sure that power goes with knowledge and capital, and that, 
as their progress necessarily involves the distribution of a constantly 
increasing proportion to the many, the many will peacefully rise to 
equality of political rights. As government comes to be adminis- 
tered by the many, it is confined to the objects in which the many 
can agree. Its actual power is largely increased, while the practical 
exercise of it is limited. It is impartial, broad-based and stable. 
There is scarce a nation of Europe, in which greater and more nu- 
merous changes of internal administration have not been effected 
in the last thirty years, than in the United States since the landing 
of the Pilgrims, two hundred and thirty years ago. What changes 
have been effected with us have been almost silent and imperceptible, 
i?ithoat convulsion or the dread of it. No constitutional* alteration 
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in any of the old States of our Confederacy, has been comparable is 
magnitude to the English Beform Bill of 1832. The revolution 
which disconnected us from the British Empire, only affected our 
foreign relations, without modifying in any substantial respect the 
internal political system which has prevailed in the States from thek 
earliest settlement. That system has always rested in the free 
States — it must rest in all the States — upon the doctrine that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire — that his hire should be such as 
not merely to nourish his vegetative life, not merely to feed animal 
appetites, but to enable him to cultivate the powers and affections 
of a man, — the lord and master of the natural forces, in virtue of 
that reason by which he ascertains their laws, conforms to them, and 
controls them, and valuable to his employer above all cattle, in the 
degree to which that reason is cultivated and active — ^who can be in- 
duced to the exercise of his purely human powers, by appealing to 
the angel in man, the sense of justice that urges him to hearty work 
for fair wages, and the undying affections of his bettbr nature, which 
enable him to reap the richest harvest of comfort in sowing pros- 
j>erity for his children — ^a system under which, and under no other, 
the design of our common Father is accomplished, and for the poor 
Libourer as for the rich capitalist it is true, '^ Like as the arrows in 
the hands of a giant, even so are the young children ; blessed is the 
man that hath his quiver full of them." 

We have thus far spoken of wages in general, without referring 
to the specific differences which characterize their rate in various 
employments. That difference of compensation which is given for 
skill in a particular employment, above the current rate, may ob- 
viously be discriminated as being, in fact, the profits of capital. 
Time, labour, expenses, laid out in acquiring skill in any species of 
industry, are not the less capital to the labourer because they are 
inseparable from his person. They demand and obtain a higher rate 
of profit than is paid for the use of more enduring capital, because 
they die with him. The price to be paid for the rent of a machine 
must not only compensate its present use, but furnish a fund to keep 
it in repair, or renew it when it is worn out. The labourer should 
get for his skill, not simply the interest upon the capital which it 
represents, but an amount in addition which will insure his life for 
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a sum equal to its value. Unless he ca6 obtain that, there is no 
inducement for him to make the sacrifice necessarj to purchase skill. 
It is not necessary to suppose that a close calculation is generally 
made npoji the tasis furnished by the tables of the Expectation of 
Life *, but that a rough approximation should be attempted, upon 
some balancing of known hardship and ab'stinence, with rewards 
uncertain in their duration, is not to be doubted. Man forms his 
expectations, lays his plans, and follows them, with some eye to 
their net result in his entire lifetime, and does not voluntarily ex- 
pend labour without the expectation that its equivalent will be re- 
turned to him, with a profit to remunerate him for any intervening 
delay, within what he reckons his probable life. 

This consideration serves to account for the superior wages paid 
to those who labour in employments requiring a long apprenticeship, 
as well as for the premium paid to the possessor of unusual skill, in 
any trade over those who have it in a less degree. There are, how- 
ever, many employments in which individuals obtain wages vastly 
higher than others, who have devoted the same amount of labour to 
their education, even where they have brought to it the same grade 
of ability. Such differences are seen in the learned professions. 
One lawyer accumulates a fortuue, while a dozen others, of equal 
talent and professional learnings obtain little if anything more than > 
a decent subsistence, and another dozen spend years in waiting in 
Tain for the first opportunity that shall enable them to demonstrate 
their ability, ekeing out a subsistence by other labour, in other walks 
than their profession, and finally abandon it in despair. In London, 
a great portion of the literary labour, editorial, reporting, &c,j is the 
work of barristers waiting for their first brief; and many of them 
display every day a greater, amount of mental ability, than makes 
the stock of men receiving the highest, fees. Success at the bar is 
said tp be like success in a lottery, where the few draw great prizes, 
that are made up from the losses of the many. Adam Smith 
thought that, at his day, the prizes were not high enough and nu- 
merous enough to make the lottery a fair one ; and that this and 
some other professions and employments, in reference to which he 
uses this illustration, are on the whole underpaid; that is, that the 
entire gains of the whole body, if equally divided among them, gave 
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a yery slender return for the expenses of their education. That 
men continue to embark in them, he attributes to the '^ absurd pre* 
sumption in their own good fortune/' which l^e majority are prone 
to indulge. Mr. Senior, in commenting upon the passage, remarks 
that " Nothing sells so dearly as what is disposed of by a well-con- 
structed lottery ; and, if we wish to sell salaries dearly, that is, to 
obtain as much work and knowledge as possible for as little pay as 
possible, the best means is to dazzle the imagination with a few 
splendid prizes, and by magnificently overpaying one or two, to in- 
duce thousands to sell their services at half price." It is an un- 
mixed evil that men should run a hazard of loss in Gaining them- 
selves for any services which the interests of society require. Where 
that hazard is unavoidable, however, a plain principle of justice de- 
mands that such a compensation as would induce the effort by all 
whom it is needful should attempt it, be distributed among those 
who succeed. If a thousand able-bodied Americans are required to 
work every day, to construct the Panama railroad, and they are to 
be paid by the day, and if it be ascertained that out of three thou- 
sand men on the ground two-thirds are each day found on the sick 
list, the least that is fair is, that every man who works should re- 
ceive treble the wages that he would demand in a healthy clrmate. 
If it should happen that the misfortune of disabling sickness fall 
equally upon all, so that each should be sick two days out of every 
three, the equity of the arrangement would be manifest. If one or 
two of these, however, should have the good fortune to escape dis- 
ease entirely, and go home at the year's end with three years' wages 
in his pocket, there would be just as little ground for complaint on 
the part of his employers or of his fellow-workmen. He took the 
risk of being sick all the while, for a premium, the 'amount of which 
was contingent ; whether, in the event, it prove large or small, he 
has equally earned it. If the workmen were the slaves of a single 
owner, and the contractors for building the railrgad should apply to 
him to rebate something from the extravagant pay he was entitled, 
by their agreement, to receive for the services of the two lucky indi- 
viduals, he would have it in his power to silence them by footing 
up the pay-roll, and showing that though for John and Dick he got 
threefold, yet, taking the whole gang together, he received no more 
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tban he would Lave done had he employed them at the ordinary 
wages in a healthy cliraate. The reasoning is at least equally valid 
in the mouUis of John and Dick, when they own themselves, and 
when their employers, instead of being a corporation, are isolated 
individuals, acting without concert, and buying services or the pro- 
duct of services as their wants dictate. 

We can account in the same way for the large wages obtained by 
persons having extraordinary natural advantages. Jenny Lind could 
get a thousand dollars for singing a single evening : she has doubt- 
less sung at the opera, where young females who sung in the chorus 
received less than a single dollar. Suppose, however, that some 
enterprising Barnum should determine that he would train up a new 
Jenny Lind, or at least a tolerable rival for her, for his own profit. 
He would at once see it necessary to multiply his chances of success, 
by making the experiment with a large number of persons — some 
hundreds or thousands^ He would be at enormous charges for years 
in their musical education ; and if at last he produced one prodigy 
of song, who could earn by her vocal powers the revenue of Jenny 
Lind, he would also have on his hands a number of inferior song- 
stresses, who might draw crowded houses but for the superior attrac- 
tions of his Prima Donna, and scores of chorus singers, whose earn- 
ings would not repay the outlay for their board, clothing, and edu- 
cation, to say nothing of the scores who died, lost their voices, or 
came to utter failure before earning anything.* 

* This illustration is borrowed — substituting Jenny Lind for Rubini — 
from an able article by M. Quijano, in tlie Journal des Economistes, for 
May and June, 1852, in which the imaginary capitalist who has succeeded 
in raising a Rubini, answers a remonstrance against the extravJCgant price 
put upon his singing, by pointing to the fact, tliat the average compensa- 
tion of the 2043 performers of all kinds in the twenty-five Theatres, Opera- 
houses, and Circuses of Paris, is but $328 per annum, and would be less, 
but for the fact that the Government grants in aid of the Theatres amount 
to about one-third of the aggregate salaries of their performers. 

Quijano makes use of this illustration incidentally ; the main purpose of 
his article being to show, that the enormous value of the Clos Vov^eot, an 
estate producing a famous wine, is to be accounted for in the same way, 
nnd that it does not disprove the doctrine, that land derives all its value 
from labour. How many fortunes have been wasted in vain endeavours to 
find the proper spot, and make a vineyard which will produce such wine ! 
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One of the circumstances whicb Adam Smith notes, as making 
up for a small pecuniary gain in some employments and counter- 
balancing it in others, is the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the 
employments themselves. So far as personal danger, such as attends 
the workman in a powder-mill, or unheal thiness, such as that of 
working in a manufactory of white lead, go to stamp an employment 
as disagreeable, the extra wages are to be referred in part to the 
hazard as to their duration. When this has been compensated, 
however, there is yet something to be paid for the sacrifice of the 
workman's personal comfort — as in the trade of a butcher, which is 
distasteful without being unhealthy. Moral as well as physical 
causes make an employment agreeable, or the reverse. The trade 
of an opera-dancer is one to which public opinion has attached a 
discredit, which none can be expected to suffer, justly or unjustly, 
without its being considered in their wages. On the contrary, the 
profession of a clergyman secures respect and consideration — things 
which wealth is valued as a means of procuring. Among the stings 
of poverty, the discredit which commonly attaches to it is not the 
least sharp : to a clergyman, however, it is no discredit to be poor, 
but rather an impeachment of his fidelity that he should not be. 
Without regard to the fact, that those who are worthy of their call- 
ing look not for their reward in this world, we see that such approxi- 
mation to reward as they do get, is paid in the respect they enjoy. 
The majority of them, probably, receive decidedly too large a pro- 
portion of their salaries in this airy coinage. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon the application of the same considerations to the rates 
of remuneration for which statesmen, men of letters, and some other 
classes, whose objects are not merely pecuniary, are content to work. 

Suppose the fact be communicated to a vine-grower, that somewhere within 
a district 10,000 square miles in extent, a few acres, existed, which by 
proper cultivation would equal Clos Vougeot in the quality of its wines, 
and the o£fer to be made, either to communicate the secret of their precise 
location, for a sum equal to the present market value of that vineyard^ or 
to sell the same number of acres, to be selected by himself, at the average 
value of the entire tract — which offer would it be wise for him to accept ? 
In accepting the first, what is it that he pays for, except the labour saved 
in making a multitude of i^nprofitable expei^ents ? 
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The constancy or inconstancy of employment in them, is another 
of the circumstances pointed out in the " Wealth of Nations," as 
affecting the comparative wages of different trades. A mason or a 
bricklayer, it is said, can work neither in hard frost nor in foul 
weather; and what he earns while he is employed must not only 
maintain him while he is idle, but, Dr. Smith suggests, " make him 
some compensation for those anxious and desponding moments, which 
the thought of so precarious a situation must sometimes occasion." 
A gear is the least period that includes the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
and of the varying wants which they respectively involve. The 
expenses of subsistence, fuel, shelter, lights, &c., cannot be gauged, 
except.by including the whole year ; and the practical question about 
the sufficiency of wages is, therefore, not what are they per diem, 
but what do they amount to in the course of twelve months. The 
remarki^ already offered in respect to the element of chance, in other 
forms, will suggest to the student all that he requires in relation to 
the particular one now mentioned. 

It is, however, worthy of particular notice, that the want of steadi- 
ness of employment is a prevailing evil in the early stages of society, 
and diminishes with its progress in the diversification of industry, 
and the increase of wealth. When the whole population is devoted 
to husbandry, it is much more than sufficient for the ordinary labours 
of tillage, and a great deal of time is spent in idleness. In harvest, 
on the contrary, there is for a few days an extraordinary demand for 
labourers ; a demand which is pressing in proportion to that poverty 
of machinery, both in quantity and quality, which attend such a 
condition of society. The accounts of the manor of Hansted, in 
Suffolk, at the close of the fourteenth century, show that in one 
year 520 persons were hired for one day; in another year, 533 ; and in 
a third, 538; and yet the, number of acres to be reaped did not exceed 
200.* The wages paid for such temporary employment must obviously 
provide subsistence for long periods of idleness, and are no criterion 
of the earnings of the year. From inattention to this circumstance, 
yery erroneous inferences have been drawn from statements of the 
amount paid for harvest wages in the early periods of English his- 
tory, and the labourers have been supposed to be able to command 

♦ Pictorial History of England, vol. 1, page 811. 
12 
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au amount of food and clothing, which is totally inconsistent with 
tbo uncontrovertible fact of their gencml misery, as well as with the 
rates of wages in permanent employments. 

The only circumstance mentioned by Adam Smith in this connee- 
tion, to which we have not already referred, is the small or great 
trust which must be reposed in the workman. He instances gold* 
smiths and jewellers, as being paid higher wages than other workno^i 
of equal or superior ingenuity, on account of the predous materials 
with which they are entrusted. We may account for the excess of 
wages due to this cause, by considering it as the reward of past efforts 
on the part of the workman to estahlish a character for honesly, 
which makes a part of his immaterial capital, as his mechanical skill 
does. To the employer, it is a premium paid for the insurance of 
his property against loss by fraud — differing from other kinds of in- 
surance, in that it serves to diminish the temptations to inflict the 
loss. J£ a considerable premium is anywhere paid on this account, 
it proves that the general rate of wages is so low as to have demoral- 
ized the labouring class, rather than anything else; just as the pay« 
ment of black-mail to the cattle-stealers of the Scotch Highlands 
proved that the population was sparse and the country poor. 

The different circumstances which have been referred to, operate 
in the way of increasing or diminishing the number of persons, able 
and disposed to compete for employment in the different walks of 
industry. The doctrine sought to be established by the Economists 
is, that the wages paid for the various species of labour in a country, 
- are, all the compensating circumstances taken into account, equal, or 
always tending to equality. They are said to be always /mdtng 
their level; "which," in the words of Coleridge, "might be taken 
as a paraphrase or ironical definition of a storm/' The discussion 
possesses little interest; nearly the whole result of it being to deter- 
mine what is meant by the word " wages.'' 

The preceding remarks have all gone upon the supposition that 
there are no artificial restraints, by which individuals are prevented 
from freely selecting that kind of labour which accords best with 
their capacities and inclinations. Unfortunately, such restraints are 
embodied in the legislation of most countries. There are very few 
of them in the United States. I am not aware of any vestige of 
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tbem remaining in the Statutes of the State of New York. Laws 
fixing tl)e period of apprenticeship to the various trades ; acts incor* 
porating the members of particular trades, and enabling them to 
establish by-laws, limiting the number of apprentices that an em- 
ployer should take; laws prohibiting a person from engaging in 
more than one department of industry, such as that which in Eng- 
land required the wheels of a carriage to be made by one set of 
workmen, at one shop, while the body was made by another set at 
another shop, because the trades of wheelwright and carriage-maker 
had been erected into quasi monopolies, and their combination in the 
same person pronounced illegal — ^will serve as specimens of the kind 
of legislation to which we refer. It can hardly be necessary to frame 
an argument for their condemnation ; nor can a more conclusive one 
be found than that of Adam Smith. He sayS : 

** The property which every man has in his own labour, as it is the ori- 
ginal foundation of all other property, so it is the most sacred and invio- 
lable. The patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength and dexterity of 
his hands ; and to hinder him from employing this strength and dexterity 
in whatever way he thinks proper, without injury to his neighbour, is a 
plain violation of this most sacred property. It is a manifest encroachment 
upon the just liberty, both of the workman and of those who might be 
disposed to employ him. As it hinders the one from working at what he 
thinks proper, so it hinders the others from employing whom they think 
proper. To judge whether he is fit to be employed, may surely be trusted ' 
to the discretion of the employers, whose interest it so much concerns." — 
Wealth of Nations f Book /., chap. 10, part 2. 

That the interest of the community is to be promoted by every- 
thing that tends to insure the greatest industry of the greatest 
number ; and that everything which hinders a man from working at 
a trade which he likes, and confines him to an employment which he 
dislikes, tends to cramp and limit his efficiency, are propositions, 
the soundness of which is, we trust, sufficiently apparent. We fully 
agree with Adam Smith in his earnest defence of the freedom of 
labour. To trammel it by voluntary combinations, is equally preju- 
dicial to the general interest as if the same" object were effected by 
legislative interference, and equally condemned by the great body 
of Economists. Mr. J. S. Mill, however, is reconciled to such com- 
binations, for reasons which we will present in his own language. 
After stating that, " In several trades the workmen have been able 
to make it almost impracticable for strangers to obtain admission, 
either as journeymen or as apprentices, except in limited numbers, 
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and under sack restrictions as they choose to impose ;" and protesting 

against the acts of atrocity sometimes committed by way of personal 

outrage or intimidation, he declares, in regard to such combinations, 

** In 80 far as they do succeed in keeping up the wages of any trade by 
limiting its numbers, I look upon them as simply intrenching round a par- 
ticular spot against the inroads of over-population, and making their wages 
depend upon their own rate of increase, instead of depending on that of a 
more reckless and improvident class than themselves. And I should re- 
joice, if, by trade regulations, or even by Trades-Unions, the employmeaits 
thus specially protected, could be multiplied to a much greater extent than 
experience has shown to be practicable. • What at first sight seems the 
iigustice of excluding the more numerous class from sharing the gains qf 
a comparatively few, disappears, when we consider that, by being admitted, 
they would not be made better off for more than a short time; the only 
permanent effect which their admission would produce, would be to lower 
the others to their own level. ****** On similar grounds, if ther« 
were no other escape from that fatal immigration of Irish, which has done, 
and is doing so much to degrade the condition of our agricultural, and 
some classes of our town population, /«AouM see no injustice^ and the greatest 
possible expediency^ in checking that destructive inroad by protective laws. But 
there is a better mode of putting an end to this mischief, namely, by im- 
proving the condition of the Irish themselves ; and England owes an atone- 
ment to Ireland for past injuries, which she ought to suffer almost any 
inconvenience rather than fail to make good, by using her power in as 
determined a manner for the elevation of that unfortunate people, as she 
used it through so many dreary centuries for their abasement and oppres- 
sion." — Political Economy J vol. I,^flye481. 

This passage shows us Malthusianism issuing in a defence of re- 
straints upon the freedom of labour. To limit the number of 
labourers in any craft is to limit the production of the commodities 
which it furnishes — to restrict exchanges by restricting the supply 
of the materials of exchange — to enhance prices by the creation of 
a monopoly. Free trade and free labour cannot be disjoined. What 
reply could Mr. Mill make to an American Protectionist who should 
say^ ''The same causes which drive Irishmen to England^ drive 
hundreds of thousands of them to the United States annually^ who, 
if they were not here, labouring in our trades, would be in England. 
Instead of excluding tkem, we see no injustice, and the greatest 
possible expediency, i|i excluding from our markets the fabrics made 
by an equal number of Englishmen, the introduction of which would 
produce precisely the same amount of competition with our labour, 
as would the labourers themselves, if they worked on this sido of 
the Atlantic instead of the other. This is the method by which we 
propose to prevent the reduction of wages.'' It would scarcely serve 
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for an answer, that, by so doing the American would raise the prices 
of domestic fabrics ; for the Protectionist might concede this — ^which 
he would not — and yet reply that Mr. Mill deemed this no objection 
to restrictions upon competition in labour at home. We do not in* 
tend to say that such is the argument which an American Proteo- 
tionist would offer, nor to express an opinion at present in regard to 
its force. The object is simply to show, into what inconsistencies 
the necessities of a false system may compel so acute and enlightened 
a writer as Mr. Mill, and to leave it to the reader to judge whether 
the doctrines of Malthus and Ricardo conduce to freedom of trade. 
The answer to Mr. Mill which the reader, who has thus far con* 
curred in our reasoning, would make, is, " That the growth of popu- 
lation tends to raise wages, not to lower them — that the source of 
the evil is to be found, not in the free operation of the laws of our 
beneficent Creator, but in efforts to evade or thwart them — and the 
remedy to be sought, by conforming to those laws instead of in- 
trenching against them. 

The effect of improvements in machinery upon wages is a problem, 
which is solved, so far as the permanent results are concerned, by 
th^ considerations heretofore presented. Wages steadily rise with 
every increase in the aid contributed by the natural agents. It is 
doubtless true, that the immediate and temporary effect upon those 
whose toil is superseded by inanimate and gratuitous workers, is some- 
times distressing. Until we have examined the subject of ExchangOi 
we shall be unprepared to describe the process through which that 
distress is alleviated, new employment provided for those whom 
machinery may expel from their old, and the general benefit to com* 
munity finally apportioned so that a due share of it comes to them. 
Previous to 1828, when planks were prepared for flooring by manual 
labour, a skilful and vigorous mechanic could prepare ten or fifteen 
planks, equal to one hundred feet, in a day, at a cost of {2. Wood* 
worth's planing machine prepares 5000 feet in a day, at an expense 
of $10, doing the work of fifty men at' one-tenth the cost. Forty- 
five of {he fifty are rendered disposable for other labour. Five are 
still required, to prepare materials for making the machine, to make 
it, to get fuel, &c., for running it, to tend it, &c. ; for the whole cost 
of running the machinery may be resolved into the wages of present 
12* 
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labour, or of past labour, ivbich needs renewal. It is evident tbat 
the body of purcbasers of flooring' could as well afford to maintain 
tbe forty-five carpenters in idleness, paying tbem 92 a day, as to 
dispense with tbe machine. They have among tbem $90 per day, 
their gross savings in the cost of flooring, which is quite likely to be 
expended in carpentry work ; since the diminution of the cost of one 
coDsiderable item in house-building, enables those to build who wei^ 
before unable. If not, it is expended in maintaining labour in other 
departments of industry, to which the superseded carpenters may 
resort for employment ; and then, when they become purchasers of 
flooring, they share in the common benefit, the saving of nine-tenths 
in the cost of its preparation. Defective social arrangements may 
protract the period, in which the adjustment of things to the new 
circumstances would otherwise be effected. If, for instance, the 
forty-five men skilled in the use of the plane, the chisel, and the 
saw, should be shut off from working at making doors, because the 
door-makers were endowed by the legislature with power to confine 
such employment to their own apprentices; or, if these were tolerated, 
in the absence of legislation, in combinations for the same purpose, 
upon the plea that they were simply <' intrenching against the inroads 
of over-population''; in such case we should find that population 
had suddenly become excessive by forty-five surplus individuals, 
without a single additional birth, without a particle of diminution 
in the means of society to feed and clothe all its members ; but, on 
the contrary, with a positive increase in the potential labour of forty- 
five men, who, if they were slaves, would exchange in the market 
for at least 45,000 bushels of wheat, and as freemen are worth 
90,000. If these men should be driven to the Poor-house, the 
followers of. Malthus would accuse their ninety fathers and mothers 
of over-population ; the men themselves might lay the crime at the 
door of Mr. Woodworth, the father of the planing machine : while 
we esteem them alike the benefactors of community — the first, iu 
furnishing the State with citizens capable of a thousand things 
besides shoving a plane — the second, for transferring to wood and 
iron the toil which formerly consumed human muscle. The only 
error is in a false dogma, and the mischievous arrangements it helps 
to perpetuate* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PROFITS. 

We have treated Profits and Wages as the shares of the Capitalist 
and the Labourer^ in the product resulting from their combiDation. 
Each, in point of fact, contributes capital. The food of the preced- 
ing day, transformed into muscular and nervous fibre in the labourer's 
body, may be the whole of his part. It is a small one, and is ex- 
pended in the course of a few hours ; that is, is transformed, through 
the vital mechanism^ into force, exerted upon the materials of the 
greater capitalist, and changing their form or location. It is neces- 
sary that it should be restored to him immediately, or his ability to 
exert force is exhausted ; and it must be restored with some addition, 
bearing the same relation to the little capital that profits do to the 
greater, or the disposition to labour will fail, though the physical 
ability may continue. It is seldom, however, restored in kind. The 
employer of a slave, indeed, supplies him with food, raiment, and 
shelter ; . but the free labourer is ordinarily paid in money, which he 
transforms into materials for his physical renovation, at his own dis- 
cretion. The money, moreover, from which the wages of a month 
or a week are paid, is not provided long in advance^ but is supplied 
from, day to day, by the sale of the commodities or the services in 
which the employer deals. The materials also undergo such trans- 
formations; as to prevent the direct comparison of their quantity with 
that of the product. Ore, limestone^ coal — the grsdn, meat, &c., on 
which the labourer subsists, are virtually fused together, and run 
out of the furnace in the shape of a mass of iron, whoso bulk and 
weight are many times less than those of the elements whose utili- 
ties are incorporated in it. For such reasons, the comparison between 
the advances of the capitalist and the return, is made, not by their 
quantities, but by their relative value. In practice, it is the differ- 
ence between the price of the advances and the return, by which 
the profits are estimated. For the short period usually interveuing 
between the beginning and the end of an industrial, enterprise, value 
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and price maj generally be regarded as identical^ or at least as differ- 
ing by the same proportion at the two dates.. In either ease, the 
ratio between the price of the advance and that of the returns, will 
correspond with that of their values, and enable the capitalist to 
express his loss or gain, by the aliquot part that the deficiency or 
excess constitutes of the original capital. He computes that he has 
made or lost, as the case may be, three, six^ or iten per cent. As 
his wants, like those of the labourer, vary with the seasons, but 
recur each year, and as the element of time enters into every calca- 
lation of profit — because the frequency with which operations can 
be repeated determines the gross amount of gain that can be real- 
ized — ^it is usual to denote the growth of capital by the per eentage 
added to it in a year. 

To an individual, the increase in the valvs of his eapital, not in 
its quantity, is the point of vital concern. If he produced for the 
purpose of consuming in his own person and in his femily the iden. 
tical commodities which he produces, the annual addition to their 
quantity would determine his means of enjoyment. This supposi- 
tion is true^ however, only of the savage. Men in civOized comi- 
tries produce for the sake of exchanging the products of iheir 
industry with each other. The man who makes ploughs does not 
use them to prepare the earth for raising his own food, and may 
never turn a furrow in his life. The men who grow com eat but a 
small portion of their crop^ and exchange the remainder for agricul- 
tural implements, for clothing, for books^ &c. Each one, therefore, 
measures his progress in the year by the command which the incre- 
ment to his capital — his profits — ogives him over the labour of others^ 
either in their future services, or as embodied in commodities — ser- 
vices already in the shape in which he desires them ; in other w<»d8, 
by the value of his profits. 

The capital of a society is the same as that of all the individuals 
who compose it. The aggregate of the additions which each has 
made to his capital, is the increase of the capital of the nation. It 
is natural enough, therefore^ to jump to the conclusion, that the 
progress of a community in wealth is measured by the prevailing 
rate of profit 5 that when its citizens find by their annual balance- 
sheets that they are gaining six per cent upon their capitals^.the 
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nation is aocumnlating capital twice as fast as when they gain bat 
three per cent, and producing twice as much of the materials on 
which the physical comfort ai its people depends. There is a fal- 
lacy in this conclusion^ which lurks in the reasoning oCmany Eco- 
nomical writers, though not always distinctly expressed in their 
language^ and which has infected the policy of nations. /' To transfer/' 
says Mr. Mill, '^ hastily and inconsiderately to the general point of 
yiew, propositions which are true of the individual, has been a source 
of innumerable errors in Political Economy.'' In another place he 
writes, ''With Mr. M'Gulloch^ prosperity does not mean a large 
produodon and a good distribution of wealth, but a rapid increase 
of it; his test of prosperity is high profits." We cite this passagey 
not merely because it is an instance of the error to which we refer, 
in Mr. M'Culloch, but as showing it to be at least doubtful whether 
Mr. Mill himself does not regard high profits as the evidence of a 
rapid increase in national capital. 

The fact which is overlooked in the hasty deduction, which mea- 
mxreB the advance of national capital by the rate of profit, as indi- 
viduals compute it, is, that while the individual does not personally 
consume his own products, the nation does consume the products of 
the industry and capital of its people. It is doubtless true, that 
some portion of the products of its domestic industry is exported, to 
be consumed abroad. This, however, instead of being a large, is a 
very small proportion of the commodities annually brought to 
market. The great mass of the exchanges effected by every nation, 
are made within their own borders, and its exports are of trifling 
amount compared with its internal consumption. The exports of 
the United States constitute but about five per cent, in value of 
their annual production ; those of England, the greatest exporting 
nation in the world, are ordinarily below one-tenth of the products 
of its industry. The prosperity of its people is -measured, not by 
. the value, but by the quantity of the annual increment to its capital. 
In the year fn-eceding the census of 1850, there were produced in 
the United States, 592,141,280 bushels of Indian com, and 
100,479,150 bushels of wheat. In the same year, 7,632,860 
bushels, in corn and meal, and 7,535,901 bushels, in wheat and 
fl^oT; were exported. An individual Wheat-grower is indiflferent 
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whether his crop, after supplying him with seed and what is con- 
sumed in his family, leaves him 400 bushels, to be sold at 75 cents 
a bushel, or 800, to be sold at $1. But, to the 25,000,000 of 
people in the United States, tho difference between a crop of 
75,000,000 and one of 100,000,000 of bushels, is, that in the one 
case there is three, and in the other four bushels for each of them. 
If the crop of the next year should rise to 125,000,000, it wonid 
be a positive addition to the national capital and prosperity | though 
its value, or the profits of the wheat-growers, estimated by value, 
should prove less instead of more than in a year when the crop was 
but 75,000,000. What is true of wheat is true of every other pro- 
duct, of the growth and manufacture of the country. It is the 
increase in their quantity, not in their value, on which the national 
well-being depends — and this is not indicated by the rate of profit. 
We have seen, indeed, that as labour becomes more productive, and 
the increase of capital more rapid, the rate of profit declines, though 
the absolute quantity of commodities which the capitalist can obtain 
for the use of his capital is enlarged, because their value diminishes 
more than the rate of profit. The gratuitous co-operation of the 
forces of Nature adds immensely to the capital of a nation, without 
adding to its value. Book-keeping by double entry makes no account 
of this on the merchant's ledger, atid the statesman must, therefore, 
go to other sources of information to ascertain the rate of his country's 
progress in wealth. 

Mr. M'Culloch holds the following language : — 

"As capital is nothing more than the accumulated produce of previous 
industry, it is evident its increase Trill be most rapid when industry is most 
productive ; or, in other words, when the pro/its of stock are highat* The 
man who can produce a bushel of wheat in three days, has it in his power 
to accumulate twice as much as the man who, either from a deficiency of 
skill, or fi*om his being obliged to cultivate a bad sail, is forced to labour 
six days to produce the same quantity ; and the capitalist who can invest 
stock so as to yield him a profit of ten per cent., has it equally in his power 

* Mr. M'Culloch adds tfie fallowing note to this passage :— ^ 
** To avoid all chance of misconception, it is necessary to observe thai 
this refers to net profit, or to the sum which remains to the capitalist after 
all his outgoings are compensated, including therein a sum sufficient to in- 
sure his capital ngsiinst risk, and to make up for whatever may be pecu- 
liarly disagreeable in his business." 
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to accumulate twice as fast as the capitalist who can only obtain fiot per 
cent, for his capital. Conformably to this statement, it is found that the 
rate of profit, or, which is the same thing, the power to accumulate capital, 
is always greatest in those countries which are most rapidly augmenting 
their wealth and population. ***** We have no hesitation in laying 
It down as a principle which holds good in every case, and from which 
there is really no exception, that if the governments of any two or more 
countries be equally liberal, and property in each equally well secured, 
their comparative prosperity will depend on the rate of profit. Wherever 
profits are high there is a^^reat demand for labour, and the society rapidly 
augments both its population and its riches. On. the other hand, wherever 
they are low the demand for labour is proportionably reduced, and the 
progress of society rendered so much the slower." — Principles of Political 
Uconomy, page 85 .* M* Vickars' edition. 

If we understand Mr. M!Culloch in this passage, he uses "rate 
of profits", in the ordinary mercantile sense, and believes that it is 
a true measure of the growth of a nation's capital. Wo have suf- 
ficiently elucidated the misconception upon which this belief rests. 
We cannot dismiss the quotation, however, without referring to one 
of the consequences of that error, which it briefly indicates. Capital, 
it is argued, is the fund for the support and employment of labour. 
The increase of labourers and of industry depends upon the increase 
in the quantity of capital, and is limited by it. There can be no 
more industry than is supplied with materials to work up and food 
to eat. These propositions may be freely admitted, without con- 
ceding that the demand for labour is proportioned to the rate of 
profit, in the mercantile sense. A barrel of flour will maintain a 
labourer in equal health and eflSciency for no longer period when it 
costs him ten days' labour than when it costs him &Ye, It will 
enable him to exert the same amount of mechanical force in working 
up a ton of iron into plough-shares, whether those ploughshares 
com^mand fifty days' labour or twenty-five ; and more plough-shares 
are likely to be demanded by farmers at the cheap rate than the 
dear. It is the aggregate of a country's production that measures 
its power to maintain and employ labour, and if the aggregate value 
of a given quantity is smaller at one time than another^ it proves 
that labour is efficient, and has increased power to command the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. The largest amount of these 
is distributed to labour, and the profits of the capitalist also com- 
mand the largest amount, when the rate of profit is low. 

We have said that the fallacy of which we are treating infects 
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the reasoning of many Economists. It lies at the ground of one of 
the arguments against protective duties. These, it is urged in sub- 
stance, can n^ver increase the industry of a country unless they 
increase the rate of profit ; and this cannot be effected by transfer- 
ring capital from employments in which they were securing the 
usual rate, to others which require protection, because without it 
they would give an inferior rate. If the protected employments are 
brought up to the current rate of profit, by giving to those who 
engage in them the ability to demand higher prices for their pro> 
ducts, than those at which they can be procured from abroad, the 
exoess is taken from the pockets of the consumers, and it is merely 
a transfer of capital from one body of consumers to another, with* 
out any addition to the general stock, but at a positive loss, in the 
substitution of a less profitable for a more profitable employment. 
Of the validity of the argument in other respects this is not the 
place to speak ; but the considerations we have presented show, that 
it fails to disprove the alleged advantages of, a protective system, in 
providing increased employment for domestic industry. It is perti- 
nent, moreover, to the point under immediate discussion, to remark 
that a confusion of the amount of profits with their rate, may taint 
the argument in another particular. The publisher of this book 
will prefer to obtain a profit of five cents upon each of three thou* 
sand copies, rather than ten cents each upon a single thousand. A 
large part of his outlay, in type-setting, stereotyping, &c.^ will be 
the same in one case as the other; his fixed capital, in pr^sees^ 
buildings, &c., is the same in either event. The small amount of 
profit upon each copy will, I imagine, give a greater rate upon his 
capital, as well as a greater aggregate, and the sale of the greater 
number will cheapen its cost to the purchaser. In like manner, the 
producers of a protected commodity may be enabled to secure the 
rate of profit usual in unprotected employments, by having an ex- 
tended sale secured to them, instead of its being shared by foremen, 
not only without any increase of cost to the consumer, but by virtiie 
of its diminution. 

It is not to be inferred that any real conflict exists betife^ the 
collective interest of a people and that of an individual. His mte- 
rest| while he is engaged in the production of vij commodity, is 
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promoted by its requiring little labour, and, therefore, being able to 
command little labour in exchange. It is only when it is finished, 
and he assumes the character of a trader in respect to it, that an 
apparent discrepancy between his interest and that of the commu- 
nity of consumers begins to show itself. While, however, he is the 
producer of but one, or, at most, of a very few kinds of commodi- 
ties, he is the consumer of a great variety. A great profit upon the 
sale of that one is delusive and fruitless, if it will procure him but 
few objects of consumption when he comes to expend it. The farmer 
desires that the labour he devotes to the cultivation of a field shall 
result in a large crop of com. He wants cotton for clothing, and 
he therefore desires the crop of cotton should be large ; for, when it 
is 80, more cotton will be obtained for a given quantity of com than 
when the cotton crop is small and the com crop large. His interest 
requires that a large stock of all the commodities he may need 
should come to market, and, to this end, that labour may be every- 
where efficient and in constant activity. If it be so, the share of 
the j^gregate production coming to each member of community, 
will grow from year to year, unless population increases more rapidly 
than capital. 

We have shown that, in the natural course of things, the capital 
of a nation increases in a more rapid ratio than its value, and, there- 
fore, that the amount of the increase is greater than would be indi- 
<»ted by the rate of profit. If the latter is six per cent., then we 
may infer that more than six per cent, in quantity has been added 
in a year to the stock of good things which provide subsistence and 
comfort for its people. It is of so much consequence that this pro- 
position should be thoroughly understood and established, that, at 
ihe risk of needless repetition, we may be pardoned for a further 
illustration. Mr. Ericsson is now testing his Caloric engine. If it 
BQOceeds according to his anticipations, it will save four-fifths of the 
coal which is consumed in producing the same effect in a steam- 
engine. Suppose its power to come up to the calculation of the 
inventor, and that it shall be substituted for every steam-engine now 
at work in the United States, the same amount of labour which now 
nuines coal, transports it to the steam-en^nes, feeds their fumaoes, 
and #re6to the foitses they bring into productive action, will aecom- 
13 
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plish the same effect, if exerted in the same way to keep calorie 
engines at work ; but, by the side of each of these will lie a pile of 
coal at the end of the year, sufficient to keep them in motion for 
four years longer. The industry exerted in providing the coal, and 
the various commodities, cloth, iron, machinery, &c., in the making 
of which the engines are employed, will possess no more value than 
it does at present, nor will the articles which the engines hav« assasted 
in making; but the country will be richer by the heaps of unbumt 
coal — by the power of running its engines for four years without 
any cost for fuel. It is needless to say that this is not the shape in 
which the facts will present themselves. The value of the coal that 
18 saved will disappear from the articles manufactured by i^ calonc 
en^ne, and the purchasers of those articles will use the monay 
which is left in their pockets, as the difference between the new and 
the old price, to buy the coal to warm their houses, or for other con- 
veniences. Now, what we conjecture in this case, is actually taking 
place every day. It happens every time that' a stream, whose waters 
have been running to waste for centuries, is made to turn the waters 
of a mill; every time that a mechanical invention, or a discovery in 
practical chemistry, wrests fresh power from unpaid Nature. la 
every instance, the aggregate production is enlarged in a greater 
ratio than the sum of value, or the rate of profit. Each item in the 
aggregate constitutes demand for labour,''' because it will rewaid 
labour — will tempt somebody to work, as the means of getting it; 
<Nr, if not In the finished state and ready for consumption, lequsies 
further labour for Its completion. 

The ratio of increase of national capital being m<H« than com- 
mensurate with the rate of profit, we may be sure that, if ^ rate 
of increase in population does not exceed the latter, it cannot equal 
the former. Every country in an advanced state of civilization takes 

* ** The demaikl for labour increases with the increase of stock, whatever 
be its profits ; and, after these are diminished, stock may not only continae 
to increase, but to increase much faster than before. It is with industrious 
nations, who are advancing in the acquisition of riches, as with industrious 
individuals. A great stock, though with small profits, generally increasea 
ftwter than a small stock with great profits."— TTeo&A cf NtOimM, B^ok /., 
ehap. 9. 
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measures for ascertaining periodically the fate c^ its progress in 
numbers. A registry of births and deaths is kept in England, 
France, Holland, and other o#Qtries, which furnishes the informa- 
tion for each year; and the' census, taken at periods of five or ten 
years, famishes the corrections necessary by reason of emigration and 
imtiiigration. Holland is, and long has been a country, in which 
the rate of profit is proverbially small — money being lent at two per 
cent, mterest to Government, and to individuals at three, when the 
- British Gt)vemment paid three and a half and four per cent., and 
Individuals borrowed at five per cent., and often more. In Holland, 
nevertheless, the rate of annual increase of the population has been 
Imt about one per cent., while in France, Belgium, and Austria, it 
has been somewhat less. If we go to the other extreme, we shall 
find that the rate of annual increase of the population in the United 
States, since 1790, has been about three per cent., while the rate of 
pn^ is ordinarily assumed to be six per cent Few, perhaps, have 
reflected how very trifling an annual increase of capital is required, 
to keep it in advance of population. An advance each year upon 
the last, of 2*81 per cent., will double population in twenty-five 
years. Capital increasing in the same way, that is, at compound 
interest, at three per cent., will double in about twenty-two years and 
eleven months; and in twenty-five years will amount to 948 per 
eent. more than double the original amount. If capital increased at 
the rate of five per cent., it would amount in twenty-five years to 3*38 
times its original sum ; and, if a new division of property were 
made, it would give to each member of the doubled society a quan- 
tity represented by 169, in place of 100, which would have been 
the share of each (but half in number) at the commencement If 
the process continue a second period of twenty-five years, population 
will have quadrupled^ and capital swelled to 11*46 times its original 
amount ; sufficient to provide each individual with a quantity repre- 
sented by 286, where his father had 109, and his grandfather 100. 
Such calculations may serve to show how far from necessary it is 
that the general comfort of a people should deteriorate, or that the 
natural growth of the population should be restrained, to prevent 
its deterioration, in^ consequence of an imaginary tendency in the 
race to ontgrow the means of its support. 
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It 18 not to be doubted that it is in tbe power of misgovernmeni 
to retard the growth of capital, and so to aifect the distribution of 
what is aocumukted; as to keep the g|^t body of the people mises^ 
ably poor, and apparently doomed to beget childfen to be poover 
than themselves. The most effisetive means is, to wa^ oapital ia 
war, and to abstract men from industrial occupations to train them 
for future wars, burdening the labour of the oonntry with the oost 
of their maintenance. Nearly one hundred and ^y milHons <tf 
dollars are annually taken from the earnings of the people in the - 
British Islands, to pay the interest on its national debt; and the 
taxes are so adjusted, that far the greater portion of this enormoas 
diarge is a burden on the wages of labour. Vi&j millions more we 
annually taken from the accutnulations of labour, and expended in 
paying fleets and armies, to maintain a dominion over distant colo- 
nies, that they may be compelled, to abstain from the jMKxlnetioa <d 
all Uiose things which the mill-owners and shopkeepers of Britain 
desire to sell, and to bring to them for sale the food and raw mate* 
rials they desire to bay. The great nuijorily e£ the people are bur- 
dened with the support of a church establii^ment, whose teachings 
they reject, mainly because they regard themselves as taxed for them 
without their consent. For two hundred years the peasant has beefi 
chained to his parish by the poor-law system : for (rther parishes wiU 
not suffer him to gain a settlement, lest the cost of his suj^wat 
should increase their poor-rates. One result is, that he is in many 
parts of England compelled to walk four or ^ve miles in the morning 
to his work, and as many more back . to his bed at night. The 
£urmers in some districts, for the purpose of economizing the strength 
of their labourers, furnish them with donkeys to bear them on Uieir 
daily journeys. From 1765 to 1824 artizans were prohibited, under 
heavy penalties, from leaving the kingdom, lest the people of other 
coujitries should become instructed in manufiactures, and relieved in 
some degree from the necessity of being customers at the workshops 
of the Islanders. During the same period they were prohibited 
from making, for exportation, nearly all the machinery and imple- 
ments, in the construction of which they possessed greater skill than 
foreign machinists. In 1824 these prohibitions -were so far relaxed, 
as to vest a discretionary power in the Board of Trade to j>^mit the 
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expoitstiott of such macbxn^ry as it should deem proper; but it is 
only within the last ten years that they have been entirely removed. 
YMtous restriotions have been imposed, for the sake of the coUeo- 
tkm of the revenue, upon the modes of manu&cturing articles sub- 
ject to internal or excise duties, which have operated to impede and 
tmmmel industry. Under such a system it is not strange that the 
temuneration of labour should have been so low, as to have rendered 
Any aecuBftulation from wages impossible for the great body of the 
people, and to have confined the increase of capital, as a general 
^eeagf to the savings firom profits. Nor is it strange that Economists, 
olnerving the practical state of facts, should have mistaken the re- 
sults of human interference for the consequence of natural laws. 
CChose who have convinced ttemselves that it is the normal and 
necessary condition of all old countries, that "the habitual price of 
labour is that which will just enable the labourers, one with another, 
to purchase the commodities, without which they will not consent 
to ooDtinue the race," will readily look to the rate of profits, as de- 
termining the increase of national capital ; and a legislature which 
-is guided by their counsels, will shape the policy of the country 
With a view of protecting the traders against a depreciation in the 
mttef of profit, instead of increasing its gross production. Such for 
tb« past half century has been the policy which has controlled and 
still controls the legislation of Great Britain. It has, in practice, 
jnegarded the nation collectively as a gigantic trader with the r^t of 
ihe world, possessing a great stock of goods, not for use but for sale, 
endeavouring to produce them cheaply, so that it might undersell 
rival shopkeepers, and looking upon the wages paid to its own people 
as 80 much lost to the profits of the establishment. If such be the 
true idea of a nation, then has England been wisely counselled, and 
done welL If, on the contrary, the true conception of a State is 
that of a Household, whose members have undivided interests, but 
whose common profit is in the increase of the general store, and the 
fair distribution of it, then England has much to unlearn, and in 
the place of it to know that, in the words of Carlyle : "Deep, far 
deeper than supply and demand, are laws, obligations, sacred as 
man's life itself : these also, if you will continue to do work, you 
will now learn and obey. He that will learn ihism, behold NatuM 
13* 
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18 on his side ; be sball get work and prosper, with noble rewards^ 
He that will not learn them, Nature is against him ; he shall not 
be able to do work in Nature's Empire. Perpetual mutiny, hatred, 
isolation, execration shall wait on his footsteps, till all men discern 
that the thing which he attains, however golden it look or be, is not 
success but the want of success." 

Great Britain is by no means singular either in the waste of her 
capital by war, or in restrictions upon the freedom of labour. France, 
though not now burdened with a national debt of equal magnitude, 
has for centuries devoted a greater proportion of the energies of her 
people to the work of destruction, and at the present time keeps 
nearly half a million of her men — ^picked men in point of physical 
ability, as the soldiers of all nations^re — carrying muskets on land 
or exercising great guns at sea, while women, do the work in the 
fields that these men ought to be doing. The extent to which her 
government interferes in various ways, in regulating, and thereby 
hampering and impeding the industry of her people, is almost in- 
credible. About half a million civil functionaries, of all grades, are 
employed in the immense amount of overseeing which the govern- 
ment takes upon itself. In most of the other Continental States 
labour is so burdened by unproductive governmental expenditures, 
and by annoying and costly restrictions, as to reduce its compensa- 
tion below that of England.'*' There is some recompense, however, 

* **\i has been reckoned or conjectured that on the continent in general, 
taking civil, military, and educational functionaries — the clergy, school- 
masters, and professors being included under the latter denomination — and 
taking all the financial, legal, and police officers, there are, for every thou- 
sand of the total population, men, women, and children, sixty aduH men, 
living by office, place, or appointment under the government This may 
be no exaggerated view, if we consider that, besides the regular function- 
aries in every parish, village, or other locality, who are paid directly by 
government, there is a very great class of licensed practitioners m every 
profession and branch of industry, such as the schoolmaster, lawyer, sur- 
geon, apothecary, midwife, farrier, shopkeeper, who have a government 
license and appointment to a monopoly of their trade, or means of living, 
in their respective districts. They are in reality civil functionaries, paid 
by the people, and living on them, as if they were functionaries paid di- 
rectly out of the taxes." — Larng't Denmark and iht Duehietfpofft 60. 
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m the fact, that the Ontineiital governments have facilitated the 
fiubdivisioQ of the land into small parcels, and its cheap and easy 
transmission from one owner to another. The effect has been to 
render it no difficult thing for the labouring class to cease to be mere 
labourers for hire, and to pass, by the purchase of a small piece of 
land, into the rank of capitalists, working upon their own account. 
The small farmers cultivate their property with an assiduity, economy, 
and skill, that render it productive to the highest degree — a degree 
far surpassing that of land occupied in large masses by leasehold 
tenants, and worked by labourers for hire. They add each year the 
largest amount to the gross capital of the country. The wisdom of 
the Continental governments in this particular,, has done much to 
repair the waste which their military extravagance occasions, and 
more than counterbalances the advantages which the superior free- 
dom of industry, in other than agricultural employments, secures to 
the people of Great Britain. At all events, it effects a much more 
equal and just distribution of the aggregate gains of the nation. 

"The peasant,'' says Sismondi, "who, with his family, does all 
the work on his little inheritance, who neither pays rent to any one 
above him, nor wages to any one below him, who regulates his pro- 
duction by his consumption, who eats his own corn, drinks his own 
wine, and is clothed with his own flax and wool, cares Utile about 
knovnng ike price of the market; for he has little to sell and little 
to buy, and is never ruined by the revolutions of commerce." The 
rulers over a nation of such peasants, however little of direct parti- 
cipation in the government the latter may enjoy, cannot avoid being 

** Ib Germany every trade is exercised by privilege and lice&se, paid for 
to the State, and in towns to the municipality as well as to the State. The 
bakers of Leipsic pay 1200 dollars each for his share of the exclusive pri- 
vilege of baking bread for sale in the city. In Hamburgh every butcher 
pays, it is said, 10,000 dollars for his privilege to kill and sell meat in 
that city. * * * Every trade and handicraft, baking, butchering, shoe- 
BUiking, tailoring, in short, every imaginable branch of industry, above 
imskilled common- hand-labour, is carried on by license, paid for according 
to the value of the monopoly in the particular locality, and taxed to the 
State upon the same principle as other property is taxed, viz., by the 
yearly value of the protected trade." — Laing'a Denmark and the Duchies, 
pag€ 106. 
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tifeoked by Uie general tone of Uieir opinioDs and sendineBti. Thdr 
policy will be dictated by the instincto of prodaceni, and not by tlMl 
of shopkeepen. They will look to the aggregate of prodnetdoiiy not 
to the rate of profits in trade, as the test of national procfmlj* ' 
Accordingly, the great continental nations, France, Bossia, the Qt^ 
man States — united in the Zollverein or Gnstoms Union — have 
practically repudiated the idea which has so long controlled the com- 
mercial policy of England. What England has gained by that 
policy is thus described by one of her own learned and respected 
writers,'*' who speaks of that nation as the one '' where the aristoo- 
xacy is richer and more powerful than that of any ol^er country in the 
world, the poor are more oppressed, mor^ pauperized j more numerotu 
in comparison to the other classeSy more irreligious, and very much 
worse educated than the poor of any other European nation, sdUly 
eotxepting uncivilized Russia and Turkey^ enslaved Italy, 9au- 
govemed Portugal, and revolutionized Spain,*' 

In the preceding remarks we have treated of capital as actually 
employed in production by its owner, or under his immediate per- 
sonal supervision, and have spoken of a general rate of profits as if 
there was a uniformity in the returns received by difiierent indi- 
viduals. This is true, only in the same sense that it may be affirmed 
that wages in the various employments may be regarded as beio^ 
at the same time and place, all compensating circumstances taken 
into account, either equal or always tending towards equality. The 
same general considerations which were indicated in the discussion 
of that subject, will guide the student in his inquiries upon this 
head. 

It has been shown in a preceding chapter that what are called 
Profits, when capital is put to use by its owner at his own risk^ and 
what is called Rent or Interest, when it is borrowed by another, to 
be employed at his risk, are really the same thing — that a certain 
and liquidated Profit is called Bent or Interest, and a contingent 
and indeterminate Bent or Interest is called Profit. The principal 
circumstances which serve to obscure the perception of their identity 
are the following : 

* Joseph Kay, of Trinity College, Cambridge, at the close of his work 
on Kational Education. 
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Ttc person who devotes his own physical and mental labour to 
ioperin tending the transformations which his own capital undergoes, 
in the processes of growth, manufacture, or exchange, earns wages. 
They are not paid to him, however, in any distinct sum, or by any 
particular individual or number of individuals, but result from the 
gross return in the whole course of his transactions. They may fail 
for a year, or even for a series of years, to be paid at all. To esti- 
mate what amount should be referred to the head of wages, the 
capitalist would consider the sum he would have to pay, upon the 
BUppositibn that he should entirely abandon the care of his property 
to a manager. What would he have to pay an agent to secure the 
same skill, the same anxious vigilance and untiring pains, the 
flame integrity to his interest that he can reckon on in himself? Nor 
» it simply the sum certain which would secure such services that 
he 18 to reckon Vs his own wages, for the latter are generally more 
or less uncertain. The problem is, what would the entirely compe- 
tent and trustworthy manager demand, if the capitalist should make 
kis salary contingent upon the success of his operations. Suppose 
him to ask for a proposal in this manner : 

** I intend to commit to your charge a capital, which I can con- 
vert into $100,000 of money, and which I can lend to the State of 
New York at an interest of five per cent., not only with an absolute 
certainty that the interest will be regularly paid, and the sum lent 
reimbursed to me at the expiration of the term of the loan, but with 
the utmost confidence that I can go into Wall Street on any day in 
the meantime, if I should see an opportunity of making a more 
profitable investment, and by selling my State stock, replace my 
$100,000 with a premium.* Now I think your services honestly 
worth, say $2000 per annum ; but I am determined to put myself 
in no worse condition in any event, than if I lent my capital to the 
State. How much do you require to be added to your salary, to 
aeoede to the stipulation that you shall receive it, only in case the 
year's profits shall afibrd sufficient means after paying me $5000 ?'' 

The manager might reply : 

» At the time this passage is written, New York five per cent, stocks, re- 
deemable in 1866, are selling at 115 ; and 4 J per cent, stocks, redeemable 
in 1858, 1859, and 1864, at 101. 
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^'Acoording to the best calculation my experience enables me to 
make, there will be about one jear in six in which we shall get no 
profits at all, and do well to keep the capital unimpaired. I must 
obtain enough additional salary in each of those five years, to com- 
pensate for its failure in the sixth. I ask twenty per cent, to insure 
me, and will take $2400 a year on the terms you propose, or $2000, 
to be paid each year, without contingency. I reckon them to come 
to the same thing." 

Whether the capitalist employs the manager upon terms thus 
adjusted between them, or employs himself, it is plain that 82400 
per annum, or 2y^ per eent. upon his capital, should be charged 
against the gross profits, and credited as paid for wages. 

Allowance for wages, so considerable in the case we have supposed, 
as to be nearly half what the capitalist might be willing to accept 
as sufficient remuneration for a loan upon absolute i^curity, sinks ia 
proportion, as the capital rises in amount. It is as easy, or very 
nearly so, to manage a bank with a capital of $1,000,000, as one 
of $100,000 ] but the compensation of a manager, which in the one 
instance would amount to an annual average of 2 J per cent, upon 
its capital, in the other would come to but a quarter of one per cent. 
The large bank could lend money at 5^ per cent., while the small 
must Q}>tain 7} to pay the same dividend to its stockholders. It is 
one of the advantages resulting from the association of little capitals, 
that a great economy is effected in the expense of management. 
While in some modes of employing capital, the portion of gross 
profits which should legitimately be carried to the account of wages 
is so insignificant as to escape notice, in others it makes so large a 
portion that the idea of profit is almost lost. The man who, having 
worked for a dollar a day, has accumulated a sufficient surplus to 
buy him a horse and cart — a hundred and fifty or two hundred dol- 
. lars — ^which enable him to earn two dollars a day, scarcely regards 
any portion of his gains as distinct from wages ; and if he does, the 
wood-sawyer, whose capital is but the one-hundredth part as much| 
obliterates the distinction entirely. 

In the imaginary colloquy we have given, the manager suggests 
that, for about one-sixth of the time the capital entrusted to his care 
is to be employed, it will probably fail to secure any profit whatever. 
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Eveiy mode in whicli it can be used iaYolves some chances of this 
description, but there is a marked diversity in the degree of risk 
attending different employments. The peculiar hazards attending 
some investments, such as t^e destruction of shipping and cargoes 
by the casualties of the sea, and of buildings and merchandise on 
bud by fire, are so capable of strict numerical calculation, that it has 
given rise to the employment of capital for the purpose of insuring 
other capital against loss by such accidents. The cost of such well 
ascertained chances, when provision is made for them by the payment 
of an insurance, is readily seen to be a distinct item from profits, 
and the proper deduction is habitually made for them in estimating 
the latter. They go to the proper account, that of maintaining the 
capital, to whick they belong as appropriately as the expenses of 
keeping machmery in repaiix There are, however, a variety of risks 
depending upon more complicated causes, which it has as yet been 
found impossible to calculate with precision, and against which no 
system of direct insurance has been devised. The owner of a gun- 
powder mill is aware that it is liable to explosion. He can guard 
against it in some degree by extreme caution in conducting the 
manufacture, by improvements in his apparatus, and by separating 
the stores of powder, so that an explosion in one building may in- 
yolve the loss of but a small portion of the stock. All these pre- 
cautions involve an expense which is appreciable, and which enters 
into the price of his merchandise. That portion of risk which re- 
mains is sufQcient to deter men from engaging in the manufacture ; 
to limit the quantity which any given price would, but for the risk, 
bring to market; and thereby to enable him to secure a profit which, 
in a series of years, is sufQcient to restore the capital destroyed by 
explosions. The check which tends to prevent him from obtaining 
1^ price more than adequate to maintain his capital, and increase it 
by a profit equal to that obtained in other employments, is the readi- 
ness of men to withdraw their capital from a business in which it 
^creases at a slow rate, and invest it in one in which it is observed 
to be increasing more rapidly. The inference that profits are really 
higher in a business of this character, will not be hastily drawn from 
the experience of a single individual, nor even from that of all the 
gunpowder manufacturers of a nation for two or three years. If, 
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howeyer, it shoald be agcertnned from inqniries iato the faisftorj of 
a large nttmber of them, for a suffieieiitly long period to exclude tbe 
probability of special good fortuDO, that the aggregate value of their 
capital had grown at such a rate as, aft^r compeusati&g for what may 
be deemed objectionable in its hazards, to much ezeeed the rate in 
other emplojrments, it is quite certain that capital would be speedily 
diverted from the less advantageous investments, and so increase the 
quantity of powder waiting for purchasers in the market, as to briog 
down its price, and reduce the profit oi its makers to the general • 
level. 

It is obvious that those risks which may be traced, to moral or 
political causes produce the same effect, in requiring a fund to pro- 
vide for the insurance of capital, as if they resulted from the phy- 
sical properties of matter. Tbe State of Pennsylvania contains 
immense' beds of iron-ore, coal, and limestone, lying in the imme- 
. diate vicinity of each other, and has in its canals and railroads every 
facility for the cheap transportation of raw materials and the com- 
pleted manufacture. Food, too, is abundant and cheap. There is 
no reason, in the nature of things, why railroad bars cannot be 
made in that State, and in some of our other States, Tennessee for 
example, at as low a cost as anywhere else in the world. The 
price of British iron is subject, however, to excessive fluctuatioBs. 
Between 1825 and 1843, the English price of merchant bar-iron 
ranged from £15, about $72, to £4 10«., about 922 per ton. Within 
the past six months there has been an increase in the price of bars 
in the Glasgow market, of £3, or $14 50 per ton."*" The present 
tariff fixing an ad valorem duty upon iron of 30 per cent, this ad- 
vance in the foreign price involves an additional one of $4 35 in the 
duty ; making a total rise in the price at which British iron com- 
petes with domestic, of nearly $19 per ton. The Pennsylvania 
iron-masters who have been able to keep their mills going, during 
the great reduction in the price of iron since 1847, consequent upon 
the cessation of the railroad mania in England, now obtain $20 per, 
ton more than they did within a year. Such an advance will pro- 

• In February, 1862, English railroad iron was sold in New York at S40 
per toa ; it now (January, 1853,) brings •65, and is expected to go np 
ttf $76 or $80 before a reaeHon takes place. 
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bably reopen many of the furnaces wbioh were dosed and sold by 
l^e sheriff during the depression. If it coctld be regarded as per- 
manent, it would lead to the investment of sufficient capital in the 
manufactore of iron to provide in full for the domestic constmption ; 
and the competition of the native and foreign manufacturers would 
reduce the price to the lowest limit which the natural advantages for 
the production in the country admits. The domestic competition 
alone would effect^ this. Domestic competition in the production of ^ 
eat naik, which, are of American invention and manufacture, and 
have never been imported, and the improvements in the methods of 
manufacture, which that competition has induced, have reduced their 
price from $6 the Jseg of 100 pounds, in 1839, to $2 80. Those, 
however, who would otherwise be tempted to engage in the manu- 
facture of iron, are aware that a large portion of the recent advance, 
instead of being an addition to profits, is but the necessary insurance 
against the hazards of a revulsion in -the foreign markets, which 
may, within a brief period, again reduce the price below the remu- 
nerating rate. They remember that, of the 298 furnaces in the 
State of Pennsylvania, 167, or 56 per cent., were out of blast in 
the fall of 1850 ; that the amount of iron made in that year was 
only half what it had been in 1847 ', and that, in the succeeding 
year it was still less, prices hiving still further declined, and failures, 
and sales under execution having increased. They know that, 
under the present tariff, every dedine in the foreign price is aggr»- 
vated in its effect upon them by a corresponding decline in the duty. 
A reduction of one dollar in the foreign price relieving the importer 
from thirty cents in duty, compels the domestic producer to submit 
tp a reduction of one dollar and thirty cents. A system which thus 
aggravates the fluctuations in price, increasing it when it is high 
Mkd decreasing it when it is low, subjects business to unnatural 
haflard.s, and to the same extent unnaturally enhances the rate of 
insurance, which the gross apparent profit must include and leave a 
margin for an adequate real profit befflde, before it tempts sagacious 
calculators to a new investment of capital. It thus unnaturally 
limits competition, and thereby prevents the reduction of price which 
free competition would cause. The risk, whatever it may be, is a 
part of the estimated cost of production, which must be {ephwed 
14 
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<mt of the prioe, aad Ihos fiill on the ooDflomer. If that risk which 
18 created bj the revenue Bjstem were now annihilated^ by OQuyerting 
the amount paid upon importation at present prices into a fized duty, 
with a ^arantee of its continuance, the resist would plainly be, to 
induce a large increase in the domestic production of iron, beyond 
what the price under existing circumstances will create. If prices 
should continue to rise, the fixed duty will be more advantageous to 

^ the consumer than one which should rise with it. When, on the 
other faandi iron shall begin to decline abroad, it will come to our 
market at an equivalent reduction, to compete with a number of 
domestic producers larger than under the present system, and either 
not decreasing at all in consequence of the fall of price, or at all 
events not decreanng so &8t as they would, if a declining rate of 
duty were hastening their ruin. The change of system, by dimii^ 
ishing the risk of domestic production, and thereby contributing to 
a permanent increase in its quantity, would tend towaixl a permanent 
leduction of cost without a reduction of the revenue of the govern- 
ment It may be said that the present system relieves the foreign 
producer from a portion of the risks of his business, diminishes by 
thirty per cent the elective reduction of price upon so much of his 
commodities as comes to the American market, and thus reduces the 
general cost of his production. To iSlis it may be answered, that 
whatever saving is eflPected to the American purchaser is at the ex- 
pense of more than an' equal loss to the treasury of his government 
The fact that when the iron-masters oi Wales reduce Uie price of rails 
a dollar per ton, thirty cents of that nominal reduction is virtually 
returned to them for every ton which goes to the United States, 
undoubtedly enables them to make the reduction largw than U 
would otherwise be. The advantage, however, is shared equal^ by 

•all the purchasers of rails, as well in Europe as in America ; whil^ 
the rebate of duty which enables the iron-onasteh to concede a r^ 
duction of price, is borne by the American treasury exclusively, 

As the profits of every business are amassed in fra^ents, some 
trifle destined to swell the heap being included in the price of every 
artble oflfercd for sale, if the seller can bring it about, it follows 
that an item for the benefit of the insurance fund is included also, 
and that the entire body of consumers contribute to it If goods 
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are sold upon credit, the whole body of purabafiere are iiwde mutual 
ifisurcrs of payment. Those who paj for what they purchase them* 
selves, pay also for what is furnished to those who fail to pay. If 
the people of Illinois, for instance, tolerate a system of laws, or a 
laxity of social morality, maintained by public ofMuion, which ran* 
ders ike collection of debts in their State uncertain, tardy, and ex- 
pensive, every one of their merchants who has occasion to make 
purchases in New York, (»r any of the Atlantic p<nt8, will obtain his 
goods at a figure sufficiently advanced to cover the estimated risk 
and cost, not in his own ease simply, but in that of the average of 
his fellow-citizens, lleturning home he will distribute the premium 
of insurance he has been required to pay, with interest, among his 
customers. If it could in practice be thus assessed in a roundabout 
way upon the community, who had it in their power to remedy the 
evil, there would be little to regret. There is, however, a difficulty 
in discriminating between customers on grounds not personal to 
themselves; and it is much easier to require a trifling advance from 
the whole body than a more considerable one from a limited class. 
It is thus that the entire body of consumers are made insurers 
against every species of insecurity, and are therefore alike interested 
in removing the causes of insecurity, whatever may be their origin. 
They are bound over together to promote good faith and maintain 
justice everywhere. 

When we have eliminated from gross apparent profits, that por- 
tion which is really the compensation for physical and mental labour 
or wages, and that which goes to make a fund to guaranty the em- 
- ployer of capital against the hazards incident to the method in which 
be is using it, we shall find the residue to be dearly equal, or 
tending to equality with Kent or Interests Men are sufficiently fond 
of speculating in matters of chance : and what seems m^re chance 
to one person is diseerned by another, from more ample knowled^ 
of all the facts upon which an event depends, to be within the 
limits of that high probability which is sometimes called moral cer- 
tainty. This consideration will serve to account for the existence 
of some margin of fluctuating width, between profit and rent. Gireat 
capitalists are proverbially timid. They underbid each other for 
absolute security, or what approaches nearest to it^ and their com- 
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petidoB teads to depress the rate ef interest, and thus to estaUUi 
a margin uponwhich intelligent eourage may lay tlie fbnndatioDS of 
fortune, without any imprudence, and without levying oontribntioBS 
for risks which are not incurred. Men borrow capital for ihe pur- 
pose of associating it with their own labour; and, although it should 
bring them no higher rate of profit, strictly speaking, than the 
interest which they pay, it enables them to earn wages they would 
otherwise have been compelled to go without. 

Rent, in the usual sense, the rent of land, is profit stripped of all 
acoessories. The capital in this case ia fixed and immovable. There 
is no risk of its destruction, no trouble in establishing its identity. 
The laws of most countries have given unusually stringent reme- 
dies to enforce its ultimate restitution, and the collection of the rent 
during the pendency of the lease ; for the laws have been made by 
the landlords. It is tme that it may be deteriorated by r^UMseless 
exhaustion, or by an injudicious system of cropping, in which the 
injury is undesigned. Against this, however, proteedon is sought 
by covenants f xing the mode' of culture. That such covenants, 
operating as a restraint upon the tenant, which often impairs the 
efficiency of his labour, should be necessary, is one of the evidences 
that ihe system of tenant-culture is radically vicious; and it b 
abundantly certain that they fail in many cases to secure their 
object. Sufficient confidence in their efficacy is felt, however, in 
those countries where this system prevails, to reduce the rent of land 
to a rate even below that at which it is lent upon the security of 
government, bringing it as low 9» two and a half and three per oent. 
per annum, upon the value at which it sells. 

The interest of money loaned to individuals varies wilji the de^ 
gree of security with which its repayment may be counted upon. 
Governments have attempted to limit the rate which may be stipa« 
lated in a contract for the loan of money, and to enforee the rejgnlfi- 
tion by declaring the entire contract void, so that the principal oannot 
be recovered in the legal tribunals; and often by superadding odier 
penalties. They have seldom, however, interfered with the sale of 
an existing security, such as a mortgage or promissory note, fiirther 
than to limit the amount to which recovery can be bad against the 
seller, upon his personal guaranty of the security^ to Ute amount 
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wfaidi be received on the sale, with legal interest thereon. While 
such a transaction is not within the purview of the statute against 
QBary in boKrotoingj it answers the same purpose, and is the mode 
ufloaily resorted to hj men in business, when they desire a loan and 
cannot obtun it at the legal rate of interest. It is not difficult to 
invent devices by which the usury laws can be evaded^ where the 
interest, real or supposed, of individuals requires it. A degree of 
risk, however, attends the attempt, for which the lender requires and 
receives compensation. He has to take the chance that the borrower 
will Tepudiate his- bargain, and that the ingenuity with which the 
transaction may have been disguisel may not prove a match for the 
astoieness of the courts. He is ordinarily fevoured by the willing- 
ness of juries to wink hard, ta avoid seeing the evidence which tends 
to estal^sh a defence that is commonly regarded as unconscientious. 
latere is, however, a degree of odium which fastens upon the habit- 
ual violator, even of a law which fails to enlist the moral sense of 
community in its support. This odium, like the risk of pecuniary 
los|^ limits the number of competitoi^ for loaning money at extra- 
statutory interest, and enables those whom it does not deter to secure 
additional compensation. The principal efiect of the usury laws 
has everywhere been to increase the cost of loans to those who are 
under the neoesdty of borrowing at usurious rates, and to weaken 
the respect for law, by the spectacle of their daily violation without 
punishment. It is probable that the latter consequence might be 
avoided, by diminishing the severity of the penalties ; for example, 
by permitting a recovery against the borrower of the whole sum he 
contracted to pay, but confiscating the ysurious excess of interest 
for the public charities, or some analogous provision, which should 
relieve the informer from the discredit of repudiating his contract 
for a selfish benefit The British Parliament was so much impressed 
with a belief that the usury laws were inefiectual, that, in 1831, 
they were repealed, so far as they affected commercial paper having 
less than six months Ito run, by a temporary act, the provisions of 
which ceased at the end of five years. At the expiration of this 
period the act was renewed for five years longer, and finally was 
renewed without limitation. 

In the beginning of the year 18B7, the Legislature of New York 
14* 
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was strongly disposed to repeal the usury laws of tkb StsAe. A 
committee, to whom the matter was referred, emhodied Jeremy Beai* 
ihaxn's '< Defence of Usury " in their report, for the purpose of hanttf^ 
H printed in great numhers, as a legislative documentp^-Hind it was ao 
printed. Before the expiration of the session, however, ib» gneot 
monetary crims of 18S7, resulting in the general suspension of speda 
payments by the banks of the United States, had begun ; and tbe 
same Legislature, instead of repealing the usury laws, passed enact- 
ments greatly increasing their severity and the means for their en* 
foroement With the exception that they have been repeatedly 
relaxed as to some railroad ooi^rations, who have by special act 
been authorised to sell their bonds in tbe market for such prices as 
could be obtained, these statutes remain in full foroe in the most 
commercial State of the Union. The great reason for retaining 
them is, that immense sums, loaned upon the mortgage of real estate, 
are always outstanding, liable to be called in at a moment's wamiDg. 
It is apprehended that, if the restrictions were removed, the pay* 
ment of such loans would be demanded upon the oocurrenee of e^ry 
commercial crisiR, and the borrowers be compelled to pay exorbitant 
interest for their renewal, or submit to an immense sacrifice of pro- 
perty by forced sales. Movable property can be transported from a 
poor market to a better one, but land cannot go in search of a pa^ 
chaser. At times, when the value of money is suddenly advanced, 
the decline in the price of land is for this reason much greater tluui 
in property which can evade a local cause of depression. The usury 
laws thus serve as a barrier, to prevent, the storms which strew tke 
haunts of commerce with wrecks from wasting the rural districts. 
The agricultural dass, whose operations never originate these conviil- 
sions, will naturally maintain all the defences which guard them 
against liability to share the ruin thence resulting. 

Money is the sole means of preserving credit in a comm^Naial 
crisis) and commercial credit depends not upon ultimate payment^ 
with interest for delay, but on payment at the stipulated moment^ 
whatever may be the circumstances or the cost. Its value in mer- 
cantile appreciation is such, that there is scarce ,a limit to tbe pecu- 
niary sacrifice that will be made for its preservation < To ride out a 
storm in which the majority founder, b a distinction which promises 
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.great fbtnre advimtage, and for it« sake men will struggle, and droin 
tiiemselves of tbe meaBs, which might, if husbanded, have paid 
tb»ir creditors, if they left no surplus. The price which is paid for 
the use of money und^ such circumstances is enonnous, and beam 
no other relation to profit, than the price of bread daring famine in 
a besdeged city does to the cost of raising it before the hostile forces 
sat down under its walls. If laws against usary are effectual to 
prevent its being borrowed, the same result caa be reached, and is 
reached, by selling goods at auction, where no law prohibits the 
vendor from submitting to what sacrifice he chooses. Tbe traiB 
remedy must be sought in efforts to obtain security against sudi 
erises^-^diseases in the economical condition — ^not in attempting to 
regulate the conduct of men during the paroxysm. 

Wc find the interest of money denuded as far as possible from atl 
premium for risk, ordinarily, in the rate of interest paid by a govern- 
ment to its own subjects. The security of such loans is a matter 
of public knowledge, while the security of a loan upon individual 
crc^dit is known to but few, and that of a loan upon landed security, 
however ample, requires verification, attended with trouble and ex- 
pense. The stock of a government in good credit is, for this reason, 
.the most readily convertible of all descriptions of property, and 
fiumishes a convenient means of investment for those sums which 
individuals have in their possession, intending to employ them aflber 
some brief interval, but without having determined upon the mode, 
or having nc^ quite matured their arrangements. In the year 1848 
there were 96,415 persons holding portions of the national debt of 
England so small, that the dividend did not exceed £d at each pay- 
ment. Such fund-holders are probably for tbe most part of the class 
to which we have referred; and no day passes without a lai^ 
number selling out and a large number buying in. Persons thus 
circumstanced are content with the lowest rate of profit ; and the 
existence of a numerous class of such persons in a community 
enables a government to borrow at the lowest interest 

The interest of money varies from one country to another with 
the degree of security which its institutions afford, and in the same 
country it is found varying at different periods for the same reason. 
A confidence that the fruits of labour may be securely enjoyed, is 
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tile prime ttimnltts to exertion, and to that abstineDoe 4or tfae~ sake 
of futore enjoyment, whioh leads to accumalation. Where that 
confidence is weak, labour will be unprodnctive, and capita! increase 
bIowIj. Where the aggregate of profit is amall, tlw rate, of profit is 
large ] capital then secures a large proportion. Interest is ther^oi^ 
high, where, from the absence of security, production is trUia^, 
It is high in Egypt, where the /dlah is robbed by the i^nts of faia 
government the moment he becomes worth plundering. It is high, 
whenever despotism, anarchy, or war, puts the rewards of indnstry 
in peril, and retards the increase of wealth. It was higher than tea 
per cent, in England before the Parliament of Henry YIII. legal* 
ized it at that rate, and it has continued to fall from that time with 
the progress of national well-being. England was getting rich 
more rapidly when the rate of profit had fallen, and interest was 
restricted by a statute, passed in the twenty>first year of James I., 
to eight per .cent. In the reign of his grandson, Charles II., it was 
reduced to six per cent., and in that of Queen Anne to five, which 
is now the legal rate, and is from one to one and a half per cent, 
higher than can be obtained for permanent investments upon good 
security. The tendency to a fall in the rate of profit and of interest 
with the progress of wealth is so generally admitted, and the fact 
that they have everywhere fallen with that progress so well known, 
as to require no further illustration. 

It is proper to remark that, in denying the proposition that the 
prosperity of a country i§ to be measured by the rate of profit pre- 
vailing in it, we are supported by the authority of Adam Smith. 
His doctrine upon this point is, that the rate of profit ** is naturally 
low in rich and high in poor countries, and that it is always highest 
ii^the countries which are going fastest to ruin.*'* Mr. M'Culloch 
characterizes this as a most erroneous statement, and regards it as 
inconsistent with the opinion maintained elsewhere in the " Wealth 
of Nations," that those countries in which capital is increasing with 
the greatest rapidity, are, cseteru parihus^ the most prosperous. It 
is not for the purpose of recalling attqption to the distinction which 
reconciles these doctrines, which, though nowhere clearly expressed 
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hj Br. Smith; was manifestly fdit by him, that we refer to this 
critkism. It is because Mr. M'Culloch distinetly peroeiyes and 
ronacks, that another doetrinoi in wbi<5h n^rly if not quite all the 
modern EngHsh Economists are at variance with the author of the 
^< Wealth of Nations/' is dependent upon that we have stated — ^he 
deptrfne that individual advantage is not always a true test of the 
public advantageousness of different employments of capital. The 
successors of Smith maintain that it is, and strenuously deny what 
he teaches, that domestic trade is more productive) mhI maintains a 
larger industry than foreign trade. The oonnderation of i^is point 
will naturally occupy us in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

EXCHANGE. 

Exchange arises from the dirisioii of labour. From the moment 
that men have attained the power to protect themselves and their 
erops from the wild beasts, agriculture begins to yield h surplus be- 
yond the subsistence of those engaged in it. It would appear, from 
the prominence given by the traditions of most nations to the mighty 
hunter in their early history, that the struggle of man with the 
ferocious animals has been severe, and may for a time have seemed 
dubious. From Hercules down to St. George, the dragon-killer, 
prowess in the destruction of savage animals has been so marked a 
feature in the character of legendary heroes, as to afford evidence 
that men put a very high estimate upon services of this kind ; an 
estimate naturally proportionate to the danger which such service 
averted. There are portions of the world at this day, in which car- 
nivorous beasts divide the occupation of the earth with the human 
race, and greatly impair its power to multiply and find subsistence. 
The beasts qf prey require graminivorous animals for their food, 
and the latter require vegetation, which is thus abstracted from the 
nourishment of human beings. The crisis of humanity is in the 
warfare by which the carnivorous animals, whose subsistence ex- 
hausts great tracts of land, are exterminated. An end once put to 
their joint occupation of the territory, there is no assignable limit to 
its power to maintain human population, and a surplus beyond the 
wants of its actual occupants at once rewards their toil. A portion 
of the community is then founti withdrawing itself from the culti- 
vation of the land, and employing its industry in the mechanic arts. 
The blacksmith and the weaver obtain their food by bartering their 
services and their wares with the farmer. Even before this stage 
of social advancement is reached, exchange of services is established 
in the domestic relations. The savage husband procures food and 
the wife dresses it ; he hunts the fox and the beaver, and she makes 
their skins into clothing. Both are producers of services, ^hieh 
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ihej barter with each other. Exchange in the fisimilj was orgasiased 
when Adam delved and Eve spun. 

To effect an exchange requires two products^ two producers, and 
tiiat the latter should be brought into association. What is really 
exchanged is a service given on the one side against a service given 
on the other. The one party may render a service by his present 
labour ; as, when the blacksmith fastens a shoe upon the horse of 
the traveller, who stops at his door for the purpose, the other may 
render the service by past labour, embodied in a material form ; as 
if, in the case supposed, the traveller were a pedlar, and should pay 
for his horse-shoeing with a tin pan. That which enters into the 
estimation of value on both sides is the service received — the amount 
of labour avoided by each in availing himself of the labour of the 
other. It is only for the sake of simplifying the discussion by 
dropping the human agents from consideration, that we speak of 
exchange as being the barter of commodities. The tin pan repre- 
sents portions of the labour of various individuals : that of the 
miner, of the artizan who made the miner's tools, of the sailors and 
wagoners who transported the tin from the mines to the shop where 
it was made up into utensils, as well as that of the tinsmith, were 
all essential to its manufacture. Indeed, if we endeavour to trace 
the constituents of its value to their elements, we shall find that 
lidinute fragments of the labour of a host of men, of different gene- 
rations, extending over long tracts of space and time, have contri- 
buted to the production of any article we may select. Each possessor 
of it, in the various stages of its formation, has obtained it by re- 
munerating the labour of all his predecessors. Its ultimate labour- 
cost is the summation of an infinite series of fractions, decreasing as 
we recede iyto the past, as it is of another infinite series, each term 
of which will dwindle through a protracted future. . The labour of 
a man who makes a hammer to-day, may be regarded as entering 
into every stroke of that hammer for all coming tinae; and the 
Talue of the hammer will thus be diffused among all the articles it 
shall aid to construct, and be mingled with values derived directly 
and indirectly from the labour of thousands. A vast multitude will 
share in the service which the hammer-maker is rendering to-dayi 
who are as unregarded by him as he will be unknown to them. He 
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looks to have his service paid once for all, hy aa equivalent servicOy 
or what he esteems such, received from the individaal with whom 
he exchanges the hammer for something else. If he could construct 
that something else for himself with as little privation and trouble 
as the hammer cost him, there would be no motive for parting with 
it; certaialj none for making hammers with the express view of 
parting with them. So, on the other hand, no person wanting a 
hammer would make something else for the purpose of getting it, 
if he could as easily make the hammer by bis own direct exertions. 
Each exchange implies a double profit — an advantage on both sides; 
and that advantage connsts in the time and labour which each saves, 
and which can be devoted to further production, in consequence of 
his confining himself to that kind of industry in which he possesses 
special skill and efficiency. Value, it is true, is a matter of estima- 
tion, and it is thb which controls in Exchange. Each party may 
suppose himself to have received a greater value than he has parted 
with ; but, whether true or not, this cannot affect the interests of the 
community of which both are members. The general stock of com- 
modities in the society is no larger the moment afber the exchange 
than the moment before ; and no general advantage can be derived 
from exchange unless it occasions an increase of material produotioo. 
We have said that exchange requires the association of producers. 
The truth of this is sufficiently obvious in the case where personal 
services are bartered — as in the most intimate form of association^ 
the family, or in the natural good offices of neighbourhood, as when 
fanners assist each other in getting in their harvests. There are & 
great many forms of co-operation, in which the persons who associate 
are brought face to face, and the advantage impalpable; because 
they are able to accomplish works by their united exertiofti in a very 
brief period, which are plunly impossible to a single individual, 
unaided by machinery, in any length of time. Every house-raising 
and logging-bee furnishes an example. In the exchange of services 
embodied in material products, there is ordinarily very much to 
obscure our perception of the fact The actual producers are seldom 
brought into personal communication, and the products which they 
exchange are rarely compared directly with each other. A farmer 
of the town of Hamburgh brings a cheese to market, sells it tot 
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money, and with that purchases cloth^ made in Oneida county from 
cotton grown in Tennessee, and a stove, made from Clinton county 
iron, melted hy the aid of Pennsylvania coal. The production of 
the cheese wa3 a necessary condition of the sale of the coal, iron, 
and cotton ; and that of the coal, iron, and cotton, of the sale of the 
cheese. The production of the one depended upon the production 
of the other, since none of them were produced for the immediate 
use of those whose labour brought them to the market. If the 
cheese, in point of faot, never reaches the miners, cotton-growers, 
and manufacturers, for whose labour it has been exchanged, it never- 
theless replaces other commodities which have been transferred to 
them ; and until it does replace them, the cloth and stove remain 
clogs an(l incumbrances in the market, obstacles to the further pro- 
duction of the raw material of which they are made, and to the 
employment of labour in working them up into fabrics, like those 
which have yet to wait for the purchaser with his cheese. 

The point of essential importance is, that those who furnish a 
market for commodities, and thereby occasion their production, are 
not the persons who transport the commodities from place to place, 
and traffic in them, but the persons who finally employ them for ihe 
satisfaction of their own wants, and who produce other commodities 
or services to oflfer in exchange. It is labour which creates the de- 
mand for Jabour; but labour employed in production, not labour 
employed in effecting exchanges. The latter only adds value to 
products, wiUiotit increasing their quantity. 

Mr. J. S. Mill states it as a fundamental theorem in respect to 
capital, " that what supports and employs productive labour is the 
capital expended in setting it to work, and not the demand of pnr- 
ehasers f(Mr the produce of the labour when completed. Demand for 
commodities,' ' he ad<Js, " is not demand for labour. The demand for 
commodities determines in what particular branch of labour and pro* 
duction the labour and capital shall be employed; it determines the 
direction of the labour; but not the more or less of the labour 
itself, or of the maintenance and payment of the labour. That 
depends on the amount of the capital or other funds, directly devoted 
to the sustenance and remuneration of labour.'* This proposition 
he declares is, to common* apprehension, a paradox; and that even 
15 
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amoBg political writers of repatation, haidlj any except Mr. Bicardo 

and Mr. Say can be pointed out, who have kept it constantly and 

steadily in view. Mr. Mill illastrates the principle for which he 

contends in this way. He remarks that a consumer may either 

expend a part of his income in hiring journeymen bricklayers to 

bnild a house, or, instead of this, he may employ the same value in 

baying velvets and laces. In the latter case, 

'< He bays the finished commodity, which has been produced by labooF 
and capital — the labour not being paid, nor the capital furnished by him, 
but pre-existing. Suppose that he had been in the habit of expending this 
portion of his income in hiring journeymen bricklayers, who laid out the 
amount of their wages in food and clothing, which were also produced by 
labour and capital. He, however, determines to prefer velvet, for which 
he thus creates an extara demand. This demand, however, cannot be 8ati»« 
fied without an extra supply, nor can the supply be produced without an 
extra capital. Where then is the capital to come from ? There ie nothix^ 
in the consumer's change of purpose which makes the capital of the country 
greater than it otherwise was. It appears then that the increased demand 
for velvet could not for the present be supplied, were it not that the very 
circumstance which gave rise to it has set at liberty a capital of the exact 
amount required. The very sum which the consumer now employs in 
buying velvet, formerly passed into the hands of journeymen bricklayers, 
who expended it in food and necessaries, which they now either go without, 
or squeeze by their competition from the shares of other labourers. The 
labour and capital, therefore^ which formerly produced necessaries for the use of 
these bricklayerSf are deprived of their market, and must look out for other em- 
ployment ; and they find it in making v«lvet for the new demand. I do not 
mean thjit the very same labour and capital which produced the necessa- 
ries turn themselves to producing the velvet ; but in some one or other of 
ft hundred modes, they take the place of that whkh does. There waa 
capital in existence to do one of two things — to make the velveTor produce 
the necessaries for the journeymen bricklayers — ^but not to do both. It was 
at the option of the consumer which of the two should hiippen ; and- if he 
chooses the velvet, they go without the necessaries. *******»» 
The detriment to the labourers would have been the same if the consumer 
had persisted in building a house, but instead of engaging labourers and 
paying them himself, had given an order to a builder, and settled the ac- 
count after the work was finished. For, in this manner of proceeding, the 
consumer no longer himself maintains tiie labour, but attaracts the capital 
of another person from some other place or occupation to do it; and, 
therefore, does not open a new employment for labour, but merely changes 
the course of an existing employment. Thus, in whatever manner the 
question is stated, we are brought back to the conclusion, that a demand 
delayed until the work is completed, and furnishing no advances, but only 
reimbursing advances made by others, contributes nothing to the demand 
for labour ; and that what is so expended, is, in all its effects, so fisur aa 
regards the employment of the- labouring class, a mere nullity; it does not 
and cannot create any employment except at the expense of other employ- 
ment which existed before."— i\)Krt«rl JSeonomy^ vol. 1, jp<VM 102-104.- 
Boston edition. 
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The ^st of tliia extnordioary passage is ia the notion that the 
capital of a country is a fixed, unvarying quantity, and that all em- 
ployments .of it are equally productive. The object of it, and of 
the proposition it is intended to support, is to lay a foundation for 
the doctrine, that it is of no consequence in regard to its effect in 
furnishing employment to the industry of his countrymen, in what 
manner a consumer spends money for the satisfaction of his personal 
wants — ^whether in the purchase of the products of domestic labour 
or of foreign. The passage we have marked with italics is flagrantly 
inconsistent with the main proposition. It concedes that the de- 
mand for the labour of bricklayers had created a demand for the 
labour which produced necessaries for their use, although the person 
who employed the bricklayers made no advance to support the labour 
expended in producing the necessaries for their use, but only reim- 
bursed, and that after at least two removes — the first to the brick- 
layers themselves, the second from them to the persons of whom 
they bought their bread and potatoes — advances made by others. 
Mr. Mill himself states an exception, which is quite as broad as his 
rule. There is a case, he observes, in which a demand for commo- 
dities may create an employment for labour: namely, when the 
labourer is already fed without being sufficiently employed. There 
is no country in the world, however, which has not a vast number 
of labourers, actual or potential, insufficiently employed, and who, 
eertainly, are fed, since they continue to exist. Enforced idleness . 
exists, to a greater or less extent, everywhere — idleness arising from 
no lack of the disposition and physical ability to work. Such is that 
of thousands, who in England are pent in the poor-houses, with a 
gloomy look, says Carlyle, which seems to say, '^An earth all lying 
round, crying, 'Come and till me, come and reap me;' yet here we 
sit enchanted. The sun shines, and the earth calls ; and by the 
governing Powers and Impotences of this England we are forbidden 
to obey." Such idlers are the operatives in the factories, as yet 
endeavouring to earn their bread, but working half time. Such are all 
those in all countries, who, pretending to work, lack the stimulus 
that would lead to work in downright earnest, and saunter through 
intermitted and inefficient labour. Where is the region to be found, 
after every deduction has been made for the persons who are inde- 
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pendent of wages for subsistence, in which all or nearly all ihe 
capacity of its inhabitants for productive labour is kept in action ? 
Where is it that all who would be glad to labour at the current rates 
of remuneration never want the opportunity ? 

Mr. Mill, in a subsequent chapter of his work, shows ^^of what 
supreme importance to the productiveness of the labour of producers, 
is the existence of other producers within reach, employed in a dif- 
ferent kind of industry." He justly observes that, 

*< The power of exchanging the products of one kind of laboqr for those 
of another, is a condition, but for which there would almost always be a 
■mailer quantity of labour altogether. When a new market is opened fot 
any product of industry, and a greater quantity of the article is conse- 
quently produced, the increased production is not always obtained at the 
expense of some other product ; it is often a new creation, the result of 
labour which would otherwise have remained unexerted, or of assistqnce 
rendered to labour by improvements, or by modes of co-operation to which, 
recourse would not have been had, if an inducement had not been offered 
for raising a larger produce." — Political Economy^ vol, l^page 145. 

The author of this quotation is of opinion that Uiere is no incon- 
sistency between the facts therein stated, and the doctrine that & 
market for commodities does not constitute employment for labour. 
In the case where the labour of agriculturists is stimulated to in- 
creased vigour and efl^iency, by the settlement of a body of me- 
chanics in their vicinity, he remarks, that the labour of the agricul- 
turists was already provided with employment-, and that they are 
not indebted to the new comers for being able to maintain them- 
selves. Is the distinction then between employment for labour and 
employment fcnr labourers ? It is admitted that an additional amotint 
of labour may be called into exercise, with a corresponding increase 
of remuneration, but not an additional number of labourers employed 
To show how unsubstantial is this distinction, we have only to 
imagine the case of continued arrivals of consumers. There is cer* 
tainly a supposable limit to the capacity of the existing number of 
agriculturists to supply the demand, and, when that is exhausted, 
the demand for labour still continuing becomes a demand for 
labourers. Three hundred thousand emigrants from Europe land 
upon our shores every year. Suppose that they are all non-prbdooers 
of food, and that the arrivals for ten years only create such a de- 
mand for provisions, as may be satisfied by increased exertion on ihe 
part of our farmers, without* any accession to the number <^ the 
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latter. Can the stream of emigration continue for ever^ without 
creating a demand for more agricultural labourers ? Can the annual 
influx be trebled, as it easily might be, without soon occasioning such 
a demand ? If this question must be answered in the negative, it is 
apparent that the distinction between a demand for labour and 
one for labourers is baseless in principle. It could only have sug- 
gested itself to those who are conversant with the phenomena of a 
nearly stationary population; which is nevertheless regarded as in 
e:&cesS; or in constant danger of becoming excessive, in comparison 
with capitaf. 

Mr. Say holds to the broadest extent the^ doctrine that demand 
depends upon production. *^ It is production,'^ he holds, *' which 
opens a demand for products.'' ^'A product is no sooner created, 
tiuin it, from that instant, affords a market for other products, to the 
full extent of its own value." '^ It is because the production of 
some commodities has declined that other commodities are super- 
abundant." From the important truth contained in these proposi- 
tions, he deduces the conclusion, 

** That in every oommuiiity, the more numerous are the producers, and 
the more various the productions, the more prompt, numerous, and exten- 
sive are the vents for those productions ; and by a natural consequence, 
the more profitable are they to the producers ; for price rises with the de- 
mand. But this advantage is to be derived from real production alone, 
and not from a forced circulation of products : for a value once created is 
not augmented in its passage from one hand to another. "•^/S'ay'A Political 
£eano37ty. Book /., ehap* 15. 

Mr. M'CuUoch, who refers with approval to the chapter of Mr. 
Say from which the preceding extracts are taken, remarks that the 
principles from which the conclusions of the latter are drawn, were 
stated as early as 1752, in a tract of Bean Tucker's, entitled Queriea 
on the late Naturalization Bill, which has now become rare. We 
copy one of those queries from Mr. M'CulIoch's quotation, and in. 
the same typography which he employed, noionly because it is well' 
worthy of the most striking notation, but as an evidence that the 
supposed distinction between the demand for labour and for the pro- 
ducts of labour, was not recognized either by its original author, or 
him who has rescued it from the obscurity of a forgotten pamphlet : 
" Whether it is not an infallible 
man's laboitb creates ebcployment eob another?' 
15* 
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It 18 the instinbtive peroeption by the popular intelKgence — ^wiser 
than the schools, though incapable of analyzing the grounds of its 
conviction — of the truth that this query admits but one answer, that 
has led to a policy of mutual protection, which the schools condemn. 
It was not, however, to association by express compact, to increase 
exchanges, by diversifying industry and thereby stimulating produc- 
tion, that we referred, when speaking of association as an essential 
condition of exchange. It is obviously necessary that the producers 
should be brought into some degree of proximity to each other, 
before they can effect the barter of their labour, either in the form 
of personal serviees or of products, by their own direct negotiation. 
It requires the association of producers in still greater numbers, 
before it can become the buaaness of a distinct class, to arrange and 
conduct the exchanges of commodities which they do not produce. 
The want of concentration in space, between producers, is plainly an 
obstacle to traffic, whatever agencies may be employed to effect it 
Upon this point there will be occasion to treat at some length. 
Something more than physical association, however, is requisite to 
establish the regular practice of barter. No man could withdraw . 
himself from the labours which provide food and clothing, for more 
than the briefest period, without a confident assurance that others 
had taken upon themselves the work of providing food and clothing 
for him, upon well-understood conditions. It is therefore, by a real, 
though unexpressed concert, in the language of Mr. Wakefield, 
** that the body who raise more food than they want, can exchange 
with the body who raise more clothes than they want; and if the 
two bodies were separated, either by distance or disinclination — 
unless the two bodies should virtually form themselves into one, for 
the con^non object of raising enough food and clothing for the 
whole — they could not divide into two distinct parts, the whole 
operation of producing a sufficient quantity of food and clothes.'^ 

Some of the advantages resulting from the division of labour 
could not &il to attract observation in the earliest stages of society. 
The fact that increase in productive power resulted from it, would 
be noticed, before men attempted to philosophize about the reason 
of that increase ; and success in one case, and in one kind of in- 
dustry, ifrould tiatnrally induce experiments in others. The rales 
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of art, and the maxims of practical wisdomi genenilly precede by a 
long time that scientific demonstration which is requisite to acquaint 
OS with their scope and limitations; and enable us to foresee th^ 
application in untried circumstances. For this purpose we must 
discover the reasons of the rule, and the law upon which observed 
facts rest; and which they exemplify. 

What then are the reasons why the division of labour occasions 
an increase of productive power ? Without attempting to exhaust 
them, the following may be assigned as the principal : 

1. The increased knowledge which men obtain of the properties of 
matter, and the natural laws which are turned to account in their re- 
spective employments. In other words, the intellectual education of 
producers. The division of employments is carried to less extent in 
the ordinary operations of agriculture than in the mechanic arts ; 
but they are doubtless susceptible of being allotted to different classes 
of persons, in a much larger degree than is yet practised. This, 
first of the arts, however, may furnish us with an illustration of the 
principle under consideration. The cultivation of the grains, roots, 
and fruits, requires a familiarity with a large round of chemical 
laws, affecting soils and manures; of mechanical laws, relating to 
the structure and use of buildings, tools, machinery, and the motive 
powers; with much else that may well employ a long period of 
training. The breeding of animals demands a knowledge of phy- 
siological laws, of a quite different character. Mr. Bakewell, by 
studying those laws, and the special qualities of the various breeds 
of sheep, attained such skill, as to be able to produce an animal 
which should combine almost any desirable properties, which are 
not absolutely incompatible, and effected very great improvements 
' in the flocks of Great Britain, by adopting such modes of crossing, 
feeding, &c., as are best adapted to secure size and fat, where these 
are the qualities dedred — weight and fineness of fleece, where these 
are wanted. Other individuals have devoted themselves in the sam^ 
way to perfecting the breed of cows and other domestic animals. 
It is quite clear that they could not have acquired such knowledge 
and skill in the art of cattle-breeding, if they had attempted to in- 
clude in the list of their accomplishments, the same pre-eminent 
knowledge and skill in regard to the cultivation of the various 
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grains, of flax and cotton, of grasses, potatoes, and apples. Life la 

short, Art is long. 

The mechanic arts afford examples of a still more striking diver- 
sity in the materials upon which they are employed, and the know- 
ledge requisite for their prosecution. The workers in metals, and 
the dyer, for instance, avail themselves in their respective trades of 
properties of matter and laws of combination, which have scarce 
anything in common. The application of new discoveries in che- 
mistry to the arts, is constantly requiring a greater amount of spe- 
dal knowledge, for the purpose of conducting their operations with 
economy ; and the progress of knowledge necessarily tends to con- 
fine those who would be adepts, to the study of fewer departments. 
How very different have been the researches of Lieutenant Maury, 
who, by long and laborious investigation of the laws governing the 
winds and currents of the oceans, has been able to frame directions 
which very greatly reduce the length of voyages to California, China^ 
and elsewhere : of Ericsson, the inventor of the propeller and the 
caloric engine, which render ships independent of winds and cur- 
rents, by enabling them to carry fuel enough for the longest cruise : 
of Steers, who built the yacht America, and gave the model of a 
vessel fitted for consummate speed. The science of all three, never- 
theless, is subservient to the one art of navigation. 

2. The increase of dexterity — the education of the muscles of 
producers — is a universal and highly efficient cause of increased 
production. It is a well-known physical truth, that the exercise of 
a muscle increases its volume and strength. An operation which 
was difficult at first, becomes easy by its frequent repetition — that 
which at the beginning could only be done slowly, comes by dint of 
practice tp be done with rapidity — that which it required close mental 
atiention to do with accuracy, is done at length without any con- 
scious watchfulness, and with a precision that rivals the action of 
machinery. It is said that there are boot-closers so skilful that they 
can begin to close a boot with a thread a yard long in each hand, 
throw out each arm at once to the extent of the thread without 
making a second pull; and, at each successive pull, contract the 
swing of their arms, so as to allow for J;he diminished length of the 
thread each time that it passes through the leather. Delicacy of 
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(onch, as well as rapidity of movement, are susceptible of indefinite 
cnltiyation. In some manufactaring operations, children repeat a 
hundred times in a minute, and for hours in succession, motions in- 
Tolving the action of several muscles. As an instance of the economy 
obtained by training the muscles, it is stated, that '< a sort of twist 
or gimp,'' made in England, " which cost three shillings for making 
when first introduced, is now manufactured for a penny ; and this 
solely through the increased dexterity of the workmen, without the 
intervention of any new machine/' '<' 

It is plainly impossible for a person to acquire the same dexterity 
in a great number of distinct processes that he could in a single one ; 
and, if it were practicable, the time spent in learning them must be 
. withdrawn from productive labour. It is sometimes mentioned under 
this head, as an advantage, that from the increased simplicity of 
operations, children can be put to them at an earlier period of life. 
This, however, is of very questionable utility. The years of child- 
hood arc with most profit to the community devoted to their general 
education : the fireside, the school, and the play-ground, are the 
places where immature bodies and minds can earn most for the 
commonwealth, by accumulating power instead of expending it. 

3. The division of labour makes it possible so to distribute dif- 
ferent processes, as that each shall be assigned to the persons whose 
capacity is adequate to their performance, and best fitted for it. 
Great bodily strength is necessary for some kinds of industry ; very 
little suffices for others, in which rapidity of movement and delicacy 
of touch are the chief recommendations. So of skill. Anybody 
can, in a very few days, learn to feed the fires of a steam-engine, 
while the qualifications of an engineer require an educatio%of 
months and years. It would be a great waste of power for the latter 
to make the fires. Economy in productive force is secured, when 
qpme employment is found for every person, whatever may be his 
peculiarities of physical constitution or education. A blind man 
can turn a grindstone ; a lame one can throw a shuttle ; one who is 
dumb can set type. Different parts of a series of operations neces- 
sary to a common purpose, may be performed with equal success by 

* Edmhurgh Review, January, 1849. 
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ittdividnalsy in wliOf«e faculties, original and acquired, there is as 
great a difference as in those of the dumb, the blind, and the cripple. 
If there are four operations, in but one of which the possession of 
the five senses and sound legsf is necessary, three persons labouring 
under the above-mentioned infirmities, and one who is free from 
them, can do the same work as four of the latter description could 
do ; whereas^ but for such a distribution, the productive power of 
three of them would be lost to society, while their subsistence would 
remain a charge upon its energies. The same truth holds with re- 
gard to minor differences of capacity^ though the gain may be less 
in degree. 

4. Economy of tools. Dii^rent operations being facilitated by 
tools and machinery of like divensity, the man who should undertake 
to perform a variety of operations, would need a stock of tools of 
corresponding magnitude. Three individuals, each of whom should 
attempt to be carpenter, blacksmith, and weaver, by turns, must 
bav6 three times the quantity of tools that would suffice, if each 
confined himself to a single trade. Three times as much labour 
would be expended in the accumulation of aids to production, and 
abstracted from production itself. 

Such appear to be the most general advantages of the division of 
employment Another, which is. enumerated by Adam Smith, is 
that gained by saving the time commonly lost in passing from one 
sort of work to another. "A country weaver," he observes, " who 
cultivates a small farm, must lose a good deal of time in passing 
from his loom to the field, and from his field to the loom. When 
the two trades can be carried on in the same workhouse, the loss of 
time is no doubt much less. It is even in this case, however, very 
considerable. A man commonly saunters a little in turning his 
hand from one sort of employment to another. When he first be- 
gins the new work, he is seldom very keen and hearty ; his mind, 
as they say, does not go to it, and for some time he rather trifles 
thah applies to good purpose." Mr. Babbage remarks, that " when 
the human hand or the human head has been for some time occu- 
pied in any kind of work, it cannot instantly change its employment 
with full effect. The muscles of the limbs employed have acquired 
a flexibility during their exertion^ and those not in action a stiffness 
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during rest, which renders every change slow and unequal in the 
commencement. Long habit also produces in the muBcles exercised 
a capacity for enduring fatigue to a much greater degree than they 
could support under other circumstances. A similar result seems 
to take place in any change of mental exertion ; the attention be- 
stowed on the new subject not being so perfect at first as it becomes 
after some exercise." On the other hand it is observed, and with 
justice, that a change of occupation will often afford relief, where 
complete repose would otherwise be necessary ; the employment of 
different muscles and faculties of the mind allowing some to rest 
and be refreshed while others laboun This consideration is un- 
doubtedly entitled to some weight, and renders it impossible to assign 
any uniform rule, in regard to the degree of sameness in bodily or 
mental occupation which is most advantageous. In respect to the 
time necessarily involved in passing to and from the places where 
different descriptions of work must be carried on, it was omitted in 
our enumeration, because the object was to ascertain the causes from 
which division of labour increases production, upon the supposition 
that the producers really employ the whole of the time in work that 
is nominally given to it. 

Another of the advantages enumerated by Adam Smith is, that 
<^ the invention of all those machines by which labour is so much 
facilitated and abridged, seems to have been originally owing to the 
division of labour.'' The man whose attention is confined to a 
single and simple object, is much more likely to devise improve- 
ments in the tools and methods for accomplishing it, than if he were 
distracted by a variety of objects. This advantage, however, appears 
to be consequential rather than direct The division of labour in 
this way prepares the means for making future labour vastly more 
productive ; but the invention, however admirable, is not that im- 
mediate increase of production of which we are in quest. 
^ Mr. Senior has remarked another advantage arising from the cir- 
cumstance '^ that the same exertions which are necessary to produce 
a single given result, are often suflicient to produce many hundred 
or many thousand similar results.' ' He instances the Post-office 
establishment as furnishing a familiar illustration. It is as easy to 
cany fifty letters from New York to Chicago as a single one, and 
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nearly as easy to cany a thousand. J£ each indiTidoal attempted 

to transmit his own correspondence, every man of any considerable 
business would have a large number of messengers coustantly on 
foot. All the inhabitants of the United States, acting indepen- 
dently, would be unable to effect, what, by their association and 
concert in making the carrying and distribution of the mails the 
work of a particular class, is accomplished by the labour of a few 
individuals. There are other functions performed by governments 
and their agents, which would afford examples of the same char 
racter. Its provision for the public defence, for the detection and 
punishment of crime, and for the administration of private justice^ 
have been instanced by Mr. Senior. The same principle is a main 
source of the economy resulting from conducting industrious opera- 
tions of any kind upon a large scale, and is doubtless capable of 
indefinite e^nsion. It is ordinarily treated under the head of asso- 
eiation, and often in connection with ideas and schemes with which 
it has no necessary relation. The very word "association" has 
thus become suggestive of the visionary and impracticable, if not 
of the revolutionary and dangerous, to a class of men who hear and 
read of exchange and of the division of labour, without the sb'ghtest 
shock to their conservatism : though at bottom the ideas are the same. 
It is not within our province to discuss the direction or the limits, 
towards which the application of this principle may be profitably 
extended. This is matter of detail. The principle itself comes 
within the considerations in regard to economy in the distribution 
of labour, which has been stated as the third of the most general 
advantages arising from its division. 

Exchange and the division of labour are, as we have seen, coex- 
tensive and mutually dependent. The former owes all its capacity 
to benefit the individual, and the community of which he is a 
member, to the increase of production resulting from the latter. 
A. and B. each need both hats and boots, and it requires, we may 
assume, the same amount of labour to make the one that it does to 
make the other. We may assume, too, for the sake of illustration, 
that by reason of his devoting himself exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of hats, A. attains the power of producing a hat by the labour 
of four days; while B., who confines his efforts to .the production 
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of boots and sboes, can produce a pair of tbe former by working tbe 
same number of days. I^ on tbe contrary/ eacb of tbem bad 
-attempted to combine botb trades, and balf a dozen others, in bis 
own person, be would have been occupied, we may safely say, eigbt 
days in tbe manufacture of a bat, and as many more in tbat of a 
pair of boots. Four days' labour of tbe two, wben tbey co-operate 
in production by diversifying tbeir industry, accomplishes tbe same 
result tbat would bave demanded eigbt under the opposite system. 
Tbe batter provides a covering for his own bead in four days; by 
making a bat for bis neighbour, the shoemaker, in four days more 
be provides himself with a covering for his feet. The shoemaker 
does the same. In eight days each has a hat and a pair of boots; 
whereas, but for the division of labour and exchange, one would 
bave been batless and the other bootless. Thus far the benefit may 
seem to be confined to these two persons : but let them continue 
working eigbt days longer, and the community is the richer by two 
new pairs of boots, and two new bats, for other persons to wear, 
who, without the association of the producers, mu§t have gone with- 
out those essentials to personal comfort and health, which contribute 
to invest tbem also with increased productive power. The combined 
gain of tbe individuals who produce and exchange, is the gain of 
tbe community to which they belong. What the shoemaker has 
gained is the time saved to him — the four days which he did not 
expend in balf -making a bat, and which enabled him to contribute 
an extra pair of boots to tbe general stock. What the batter gained 
is tbe additional hat he obtained the power of making, by being re- 
lieved from wasting his productive force. The community in which 
botb reside gains a bat and a pair of boots, which it otherwise would 
have lost. , 

Suppose that, instead of being members of tbe same community, 
the batter lives in Connecticut and the shoemaker in England, and 
suppose tbat an exchange of their respective fabrics is efiected, 
without any cost for transportation, and the services of merchants 
in managing the barter. What then ? The American hatter un- 
doubtedly gains the equivalent of a hat as before, and his country 
also gains it, but does not gain the extra pair of boots which the 
British shoemaker is enabled to make. These are lost to Connec- 
16 
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ticut, and are a gain to England. There is an advantage, undoubt- 
edly, to both communities (the expenses of transportation, &c., 
being left out of the calculation), but it is only half as great as the 
advantage to either would have been, if both parties to the exchange 
and both profits had belonged to itself. 

If the English shoemaker can be induced to emigrate, and to 
pursue his craft in Connecticut, exchanging with the hatter as before, 
it is manifest that a double benefit accrues to that State. The com- 
munity is enriched by what enriches him — the enhanced productive- 
ness of his labour, which results from bis having the capacity to 
exchange it witii that of the native citizen, enures to the advantage 
of the State, in the tangible form of an increased sopply of boots 
and shoes. 

No possible estimation of value in the commodities exchanged^ 
no variation of price between boots in Liverpool and boots in New 
Haven, can in the least degree afiect this grand fact; though a 
reasoning based upon values and prices may obscure the perception 
of it. Value and price may, indeed, in connection with othor cir- 
cumstances, furnish indications in respect to the limit of cost at' 
which the advantage of domestic exchange may be purchased, with 
profit to a community ; but this does not impair the conclusion that 
internal exchange, other things being equal, and looking only at the 
essential foundation of all exchange, is more advantageous than 
foreign trade. 

If there be a single individual in Connecticut who sits idle — able 
to make shoes, but incapable of any other species of productive in- 
dustry — it presents a case where the advantage of a system of 
domestic exchanges which shall secure him the opportunity, is 
readily appreciable. Idle or busy he must be fed, and in either 
case his subsistence must be provided from the labour of the other 
members of society. Suppose that it requires twice the labour for 
him to make a pair of boots, and, consequently, that he must be 
paid twice the price, to enable him to procure the subsistence which 
the public would otherwise be compelled to furnish, that the English- 
man demands, it is evident that the community may as well pay 
him that price, as feed him in idleness and obtain its boots from 
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Sngland. Its total expenditure and total acquisition are the same 
in one case as in the other. 

We are now prepared to appreciate the justice with which Adam 
Smith insist^ upon the superior advantage of internal over foreign 
trade. The following extract exhibits his views : — 

" The same capital will, in any country, put in motion a greater or 
smaller quantity of productive labour, and add a greater or smaller value 
to the annual produce of its land and labour, according to the different 
proportions in which it is employed in agriculture, manufactures, and 
wholesale trade. The difference, too, is very great, according to the dif- 
ferent sorts of wholesale trade in which any part of it is employed. » » » 

" The capital which is employed in purchasing in one part of the country 
in order to sell in another, the produce of the industry of that country, 
generally replaces by every such operation two distinct capitals, that had 
both been employed in the agriculture or manufactures of that country, 
and thereby enables them to continue that employment. When it sends 
out from the residence of the merchant a certain value of commodities, it 
generally brings back in return at least an equal value of other commodi- 
ties. When both are the produce of domestic industry, it necessarily re- 
places by every such operation two distinct capitals, which had both been 
employed in supporting productive labour, and thereby enables them to 
continue that support. The capital which sends Scotch manufactures to 
London, and brings back English corn and manufactures to Edinburgh, 
necessarily replaces by every such operation two British capitals, which 
had both been employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

** The capital employed in purchasing foreign goods for home consump- 
tion, when this purchase is made with the produce of domestic industry, 
replaces, too, by every such operation, two distinct capitals; but one of 
them only is employed in supporting domestic industry. The capital which 
sends British goods to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to 
Great Britain, replaces by every such operation only one British capital. 
The other is a Portuguese one. Though the returns, therefore, of the 
foreign trade of consumption should be as quick as those of the home 
trade, it will give but one-half of the encouragement to the industry or 
productive labour of the country." — Wealth of Nations, Book II., chap. 5. 

Mens. Say concurs with Smith, holding the following language : — 

" The internal commerce of a country, though from its minute ramifica- 
tion it is less obvious and striking, besides being the most considerable is 
likewise the most advantageous. For both the remittance and returns of 
this commerce are necessarily home products. It sets in motion a double 
production ; and the profits of it are not participated with foreigners." — 
Say^s Political Economy, Book /., chap. 9. 

In a subsequent chapter, commenting with disapprobation upon 
the policy which induced the British Government, in its anxietj to 
enlarge the foreign vent for its manufactures, to grant bounties upon 
exportations, the same author observes, 

" The British Government seems not to have perceived that the most 
profitable sales to a nation, are those made by one individual to another 
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within the nation ; for these latter impi j a national production of two 
Talues — the value sold and that given in exchange." — Say^z PoUtkal Eco^ 
nomy, Book L, chap. 17. 

The language employed bj Dr. Smith in the preceding extract, 
does not appear very well calculated to convey the true grounds upon 
which its doctrine rests. The idea of an intermediate capital, em- 
ployed in replacing two other capitals, introduces a needless com- 
plexity, inasmuch as the whole question turns upon the advantage 
of an exchange of a product, or quantity of products, or a given 
amount of capital, if that term is preferred, for another capital, like 
it in the circumstance of being the result of domestic industry, or 
unlike it, as being the result of the industry of strangers. It is one 
of these which replaces the other. The capital employed in effecting 
the exchange, may, if the products are in adjacent warehouses, con- 
sist only of money in coin. If the distance between them is two or 
three miles, it will consist in part of wagons and horses. If they 
are separated by a distance of a hundred miles, it may include also 
a railway, with its engines and cars ; or a canal, with its boats and 
the animals who tow them. The capital which is the instrument 
of exchange has no influence upon the result, except that it requires 
pay for the services it has rendered, and thus abstracts some share 
of the products from those whose toil brought them into the sphere 
of exchange. It is difficult to see in what sense it can be said to 
replace anything, since, while it adds to value — that which measures 
the difficulty of obtaining a commodity — ^it adds nothing directly to 
the quantity of commodities, but trenches upon the quantity that 
would otherwise be shared by the producers. It does not follow 
that such services are unprofitable to a community. A certain amoant 
of them is absolutely indispensable ; and a class of men devoting 
themselves to the business of effecting exchanges, can do so ?rith a 
saving to the community, resultifig from the general principle by 
which the division of labour secures economy of labour. It is 
obvious, nevertheless, that the smaller the amount of capital and of 
labour required for the purpose of conducting the traffic of a com- 
munity, the greater will be the amount left free for the work of 
production. 

We shall have occasion to refer to other passages of the " Wealth 
of Nations,^' from which the grounds of the proposition under dis- 
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oas»<m maj be ihfexred more clearly and satisfacCorily. That which 
has been cited above, was selected for the purpose of presenting, in 
connection with it, the contradiction which it has met from Mr. 
Bicardo and his followers. It is a place where the paths divide — 
and they lead to irreconcilable differences. Mr. Bicardo quotes at 
full length the proposition of Adam Smith, and comments as follows : 
"This argument appears to me to be falUcious; for, thoagh two capi- 
tals, one Portuguese and one English, be employed, as Dr. Smith supposes, 
still a capital will be employed in the foreign trade double of what would 
be employed in the home trade. Suppose that Scotland employs a capital 
of £1000 in making linen, which linen she exchanges for the produce of a 
similar capital, employed in making silks in England : £2000, and a pro- 
portionate quantity of labour, will be employed in the two countries. 
Suppose, now, that England discovers that she can import more linen from 
Ckrmany for the silks that she before exported to Scotland, and that Scot- 
land diseoyers that she can obtain more silks from France in return for her 
linen than she before obtained from England, will not England and Scot- 
land immediately cease trading with each other ? and will not the home 
trade of consumption be changed for a foreign trade of consumption? 
But, although two additional capitals will enter into this trade— the capital 
of Germany and that of France — will not the same amount of Scotch and 
English capital continue to be employed ? and will it not give motion to 
the same quantity of industry as when it was engaged in the home trade ? " 
— Principles of Political Economy, chap, 26. 

These questions may be safely answered in the affirmative, with- 
out conceding the fallacy of Dr. Smith's argument. The answer 
would only admit, that if at the same time that Scotland lost a 
market in England she found a better in France, and England also 
found a market in Germany in the place of that she lost in Scotland — 
that is, were two foreign exchanges substituted for the single do- 
mestic exchange — exchanges involving the value of £4000, £2000 
supplied by Great Britain, and £1000 each from Germany and 
France, instead of an exchange at home comprehending values on 
both sides, amounting to but £2000 — then the same quantity of 
industry would be put in motion as if the silk and linen had been 
exchanged within the island. The form of the interrogatory admits, 
by necessary implication, that both the contingencies specified should 
concur, before the industry of Great Britain can be compensated 
for the suspension of its internal commerce ; and this is admitting 
that commerce to be equivalent to double the amount of foreign 
trade, in its contributions to the support of domestic labour. This, 
however, is the very proposition the fallacy of which was to be 
shown. We are under no obligation, therefore, to inquire whether 
16* 
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the supposed oontiogencies are Kkely to occur at the same lime. I! 
we were, a mere probability would not suffice. It ought to be sbown 
that the one had a necessary tendsency to bring abput the other— 
that the fact that 8cotch linen would not pay for Knglish silk, 
afforded a positive reason why it should be received in payment for 
French silk — ^that because English silk was rejected by Scotchmen, 
ikereforef Germans would be anxious to obtain it. It is cheapness, 
unquestionably, that must be supposed to recommend an article to 
purchasers, other things being equal. Mr. Kicardo's illustratioa 
impHes, that German linen is found to be cheaper to the English, 
who pay for it with silk, than the linen of Scotland : why then 
should the people of France, who also pay in silk, purchase the dear 
Scotch commodity instead of the cheap Oerman ? The supposition 
involves a state of things which would naturally lead to the destruc- 
tion of the linen manufacture in Scotland, because of its inability 
to produce as cheaply as Germany, and of the silk manufacture in 
England, from inability to compete with France. The entire in- 
dustry of Great Britain, in both species of manufacture, must either 
be thrown out of employment, or that disaster averted by means 
which Mr. Ricardo does not suggest, and which are inconsistent with 
the belief that foreign trade is equally advantageous with internal 
exchange. 

Mr. M'Gulloch, in a work on Commerce, quotes the proposition 
of Adam Smith, and reasons upon it as follows : — 

*' If, wb«n Scotch manufactures are sent ta Portugal, the same demand 
for them continues in England as before they began to go abroad, an addi- 
' tional capital and an additional number of labourers will be required, to 
furnish supplies for both the English and Portuguese markets." 

This requires no commelH;. He then puts the other case. 

" If, at the same time that the Scotch began to export manufactured 
goods to Portugal, the Londoners also found a foreign market, where they 
could be supplied at a cheaper rate with the goods they had formerly im- 
ported from Scotland, all intercourse between Scotland and Lond&n would 
immediately cease, and the home trade would be changed for a foreign 
trade. It is obvious, however, that this change would not occasion any em- 
barrassment, and that it would not throw a single individual out of 
employment." 

We pause here to remark, that, as in the iUustration of Mr. 
Bicardo, we have two fweign markets, supposed to have been ac- 
quired, in the plaee of one internal exchange supfopessed. She 
quotation continues : 
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** On the contrary, a fresh stimulas "would be given to the manufactures 
both of Scotland and the metropolis^ iuasmuch as nothing but Vieir being 
able to dispose of their produce to greater advantage^ covld have induced the 
nterehants to change the home for a foreign market. The fact is, that "when a 
home trade is changed for a foreign trade, an additional capital, belonging 
to the nation "with which it is carried on, enters into it ; but there is no 
diminution whatever either of the capital or industiy of the nation which 
has made the change. So far from this, they are plainly diyerted into more 
productive channels, and are employed with greater advantage." 

It will not escape observation, that while the argument in the 
first of the above passages is conditionaly the conclusion drawn from 
it in the second is absolute. To make them homogeneous, the latter 
should read — ^The fact is, that when a home trade is changed for 
a DOUBLE foreign trade, an additional capital/' &c. 

In regard to the passage we have italicised, it may be remarked, 
that if we grant the sole inducement of the Scotch merchants, in 
sending their goods to Portugal instead of London, to have been 
the ability to dispose of them to greater advantage, yet it is by no 
means clear in respect to the London traders. They have lost the 
domestic market, which the exchange of their merchandise for that 
of Scotland furnished — ^lost it, not because they saw any advantage 
in the withdrawal of their Scottish customers, but because of the 
supposition that the latter could do better elsewhere. It is no longer 
a matter of choice whether they will sell to Scotland or to France, 
but a matter of necessity that they sell abroad or make no sale. 
The question is not one of the greatest profit, but of the least prao- 
ticabk loss. The goods already produced must be sold ; and, as the 
purchasers no longer come for them, they must go in search of pur- 
chasers. If, when the existing stock is exhausted, the trade stops, 
then the labour which produced it is thrown out of one employment, 
to which it has been trained, and in which it has acquired knowledge 
and skill, to take its chance of finding another, and beginning a new 
apprenticeship to acquire the knowledge and skill necessary for its 
prosecution. If, on the con^ary, the trade continues, and the pro- 
ducers are kept in their former employment, it proves, not that it is 
as advantageous to them as before the change, but only that it is less 
unprofitable than to starve in idleness,, or to throw away the capital 
which they have accumulated through their skill, by betaking them- 
selves to employments for which they are unfitted. 
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The radical error ib Mr. M'Culloch's argument is, that the pro- 
ducers, the ultimate and real parties to every exchange; are left out 
of view, and merchants are substituted for them — a class whose 
profits depend simply upon the price at which they can vend com- 
modities abroad ; while, in respect to its internal exchanges, it is' the 
quantity of commodities that is of consequence to a nation, and 
their price is immaterial. If price and value always corresponded, 
then, so far as the interests of the nation in the aggregate are con- 
cerned, the less the price of any given quantity of the products of 
its own labour, the better. It is evidence that those products are 
attainable with little labour, and that the community has a large 
stock of conveniences at its command — at its command if its avail- 
able labour is actually employed, but not otherwise. Price and 
value correspond in respect to the aggregate interest, only when the 
aotaal labour of the community is equal to its potential labour, when 
the entir^ productive ability of the community is exerted, under the 
most advantageous extension of the division of labour; for the asso- 
ciated people is burdened with the support of all its constituents, 
whether productive or unproductive. The private trader has no 
Buch burden ; if he increase its amount by throwing an individual 
out of employment and rendering him a pauper, to subserve an 
immediate personal interest, he derives all the profit, while, of the 
accompanying loss, but an infinitesimal portion falls upon himself, 
and the "rest is levied upon the guiltless. A profit in dollars and 
cents, on the day-book, is the consummation and end of a transaction 
with him, though a debit to a hundred times its amount in the ledger 
of a county poor-house may be its consequence. The moment we 
begin to talk of merchants, or to permit their notation of profit to 
mix'it4self up with our tacit transitions of thought, these vital con- 
siderations fade from our view, unless a strenuous effort is made to 
retain them. An author writing deliberately in his study, may 
avoid any absurdity from this cause sufficiently flagrant to be start- 
ling, while it escapes a practised debater, who is delivering the same 
ideas with less cautious premeditation, and who only exposes by 
pardonable inadvertence, what lurked undetected in the reasoning 
of his teacher. Thus, Sir Robert Peel, in a speech in Parliament 
in defence of the repeal of iAie €orn Laws, on the 6th July, 1849, 
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endeavoured to siq^ri the doctrine of lUcardo and the modem 

British Economists, by the following illustration : 

** Let us sappose the case of two artizans or dealers, resident in the 
same town — a shoemaker and a tailor. The one wants clothes, the other 
shoes : they think it right to encourage the domestic industry of their own 
town — to deal with each other and not with stranger^ The shoemaker 
gives ten shillings to the tailor for a certain quantity of clothes, which he 
could get for seven shillings if he bought them in a neighbouring town. 
But, by way of compensation, the tailor gives him his custom, and pays 
ten shillings for shoes, which he could buy from a distant shoemaker for 
seven. Is there not a loss of six shillings to the town in which they live, 
as the result of this dealing between these tradesmen? " 

It is very remarkable, that an intelligent man could bring himself 
to suppose that this question could be answered otherwise than in 
the negative. The transaction is a barter of shoes for clothes, and 
nothing more. How can it posdbly afSsot the interest of the town 
whether one price or another is put upon them, the same being put 
Qpon both ? To take an extreme, case, let us suppose that the 
clothes are exhibited in the tailor's window, with a ticket marked 
J61000 upon them, and the shoemaker is obliged to borrow the 
money from a banker in <Mrder to purchase them. The next day, 
the tailor seeing a pair of shoes, also ticketed £1000, purchases 
them with the identical money he had received of the shoemaker, 
and the latter takes the money back to the banker in payment of 
his debt. The town was possessed of shoes, clothes, and £1000, in 
coin, before the exchange : it is possessed of the same afterwards. 
What is true of a town is true of a larger territory. To those who 
are exchan^ng labour, the prices affixed to its products are 'imma- 
terial, so that the price bears the same proportion to labour in one 
oase as ia the other. 

Sir Eobert Peel explains the application of this passage, by 
treating the shillings as representing each an hour's labour ; and 
the exchange between the shoemaker and tailor, as the giving of ten 
hours' labour by each for that which might have been procured in 
seven. '' Could not each party," he asks, '* have procured that for 
which he gave the labour of ten hours by the labour of seven, and 
thus have had three hours at his disposal ? " That evidently de* 
pends upon the question, whether he could obtain emfdoyment or 
not. Each has condemned the other to idleness, and each has, un- 
happily, ten houzs at his disposal, with no customer for thera. The 
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problem b, how is a man to obtain seven shilHags by ten bows of 
idleness ? Doubtless, it is easier to obtain seven shillings than ten, 
bj working at the same rate of wages, bnt when wages oease they 
are equally unattainable. 

While the illustration presented by Peel serves to show that refr> 
soning, based upon the relations of price., really determines nothing 
in regard to the aggregate interest of a oommnnity, it nevertheless 
suggests a question which has something substantial in it. We may 
assume it to be satisfactorily proved, that domestic exchange, oth^ 
things being equsl, maintains twice the amount of productive in- 
dustry that a foreign trade to the same extent would support. Two 
labourers, however, whose toil only suffices to procure their own sub- 
u^nce, add no more to the capital of the nation than does one. 
Whether one of them or two are merely provided with food, the 
surplus stock of the community is stationary. If they should oeaae 
to exist, the nation would be no poorer than before, except in a mili- 
tary point of view. If, however, they produce a surplus, however 
small, beyond their own wages, the national wealth is increased, and 
the loss of one of them would be a positive injury. We most in- 
quire, therefore, whether domestic exchange has any advantage ov^ 
foreign trade, in rendering a ^ven amount of labour more prodiii>- 
tive, as well as in supporting a greater quantity of labour. 

It has been shown that the advantage of exchange, foreign or 
domestic, arises from its increasing production, by causing the divi> 
sion of labour. All the instances employed for the purpose of 
illustration, have been those of labour devoted to adapting materiais 
for the use of consumers. The hatter, the ^oemi&er, the tailor, 
take cloth made of wool, flax, or cotton, and the skins and furs oi 
animals, and change their form, converting them from the shape in 
which they came from the hands of the original producer, into 
manufactured fabrics, ready for wear. If the result of either system 
of exchange is to render their labour more efficient, it must be 
either by the saving of materials, that is, by producing the same 
quantity and quality of fabrics from less material — or by enabUng 
them to work up a greater amount of material by the same quantity 
of labour. The latter is obviously of no benefit, unless a greater 
quantity of material is produced. Unless more wool, flax, and 
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eottDii are raised, the skill which converts them into clothing by a 
smaller expenditure of toil would be fruitless, but for the fact, that 
the labour which is saved from the work of conversion can be applied 
to that of producing materials. In the other case, where the ad- 
vantage obtained is that of saving a waste of material, we find the 
game ultimate profit. Under all circumstancies, the benefit exhibits 
itself in a given utility produced, with a surplus of materials, which 
are the basis of a further utility. The question, then, is reduced 
to this: Which system is most •favourable to the production of 
primary materials ; that under which the materials are wrought into 
the shape adapted fi3r final consumption in the immediate vicinity 
of the producers, and there exchanged for the labour of those who 
are engaged in changing the shape of materials, and getting them in 
the hands of the persons to whose wants they are ultimately to 
minister, or the system which sends them abroad, for the use of 
other communities ? 

The grand divisions of the arts are those of Production, Conver- 
sion, and Exchange, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
The first includes Mining, and every mode of industry by which the 
elemental wealth, contained in the bosom of the earth, is brought to 
the surface and severed from the place of its*formation, to be trans- 
ported and modified for human use. The second comprehends all 
the arts which effect mechanical or chemical alterations in the form 
and composition of materials, whether carried on in extensive estab- 
lishments, and with vast and complicated machinery, or by the soli- 
tary workman, with the simplest tools. The third includes all 
those employments, the object of which is to change the location 
and ownership of products, by transportation, or simple purchase 
and sale. Agriculture is the first in order and importance; the 
others are only subsidiary to it — ^their advantages being summed up 
in the fact, that they enable communities to devote a larger share 
ei their energies to the first pursuit of man, and measured by the 
proportion in which they secure the power to do so. 

We are thus brought to consider the infiuence which the vicinity 
or remoteness of manufacturing consumers exerts upon the product- 
iveness of agricultural industry; that vicinity or remoteness depend- 
ing, as is sufficiently apparent, upon the degree in which the system 
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of domestic exchange prevails or is superseded by foreign trade. 

This will involve a discussion of the obstacles to exchange, which 

are obviously the constituents of its cost, and limit the value which 

the operations incidental to barter can communicate to the articles 

in which it takes place. The great obstacle to association is distance 

in space between the producer and consumer; the great charge upon 

both is the cost of transportation. This subject cannot be better 

intr^uced, than by the foUowinj^ quotation from the " Wealth of 

Nations ;'' which will serve also to show the accordance between the 

principles which have been maintained in this chapter, and those of 

the author of that great work : 

" The great commerce of every civilized society, is that which is carried 
on between the inhabitants of the town and those of the country. It cob- 
Bists in the exchange of rude for manufactured produce, either immediately 
or by the interrention of money, or of some sort of paper which represents 
money. The country supplies the town with the means of subsistence and 
the materials of manufacture. The town repays this supply by sending 
back a part of the manufactured produce to the inhabitants of the^ country. 
The town, in which there neither is nor can be any reproduction of sub- 
stances, may very properly be said to gain its whole wealth and subsistence 
from the country. We must not, however, upon this account, imagine that 
the gain of the town is the loss of the country. The gains' of both are 
mutual and reciprocal ; and the diyision of labour is, in tibis as in all other 
cases, advantageous to all the different persons employed in the various 
occupations into which it is subdivided. The inhabitants of the country 
purchase of the inhabitants of the town a greater quantity of manufac- 
tured goods, with the produce of a much smaller quantity of labour than 
they must have employed had they attempted to prepare them themselves. 
The town affords a market for the surplus produce of the country, or what 
is over and^bove the maintenance of the cultivators ; and it is there that 
the inhabitants of the country exchange it for something else which is in 
demand among them. The greater the number and revenue of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, the more extensive is the market which it affords to 
those of the country ; and the more extensive that market, it is always 
the more advantageous to a greater number. The com which grows within 
a mile of the town, sells there for the same price with that which comes 
from twenty miles distance. But the price of the latter must generally 
not only pay the expense of raising it and bringing it to market, but also 
afford the ordinary profits of agriculture to the farmer. The proprietors 
and cultivators of the country, therefore, which lies in the neighbourhood 
of the town, gain in the price of what they sell, over and above the ordi- 
nary profits of agriculture, the whole value of the carriage of the like 
produce that is brought from more distant parts ; and they save, besides, 
the whole value of this carriage in the price of what they buy." 

The great importance of the truth set forth in the closing sen- 
tences of the above extract, will justify our dwelling upon it, and 
presenting the &cts which prove that it depends in no wise upon 
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any eonsi4eratioas of value or price. This may be done by a state- 
ment of the coarse of things, verified by daily experience, in a great 
trade, which is the main support of costly artificial channels of com- 
munication. The figures given for the prices of transportation, aro 
those which have actually ruled during the past year. A cargo, say 
4000 bushels of wheat, collected in the interior of Ohio, at the dis- 
tance of 120 to 150 miles from Cleveland, is carried to that city by 
canal at a cost of 7 cents a bushel ; thence l}y Lake Erie, 206 miles, 
for 8 cents ; thence to New York^65 miles, by the Erie Canal, and 
143 by the Hudson River, for 13 cents. The whole cost of trans- 
portation to New York amounts to 25 cents a bushel ; and tl^ wheat 
may be sold at that place £or $1. It consequently requires one- 
fourth of the whole quantity, or 1000 bushels, to defray the expenses 
of getting it to market. For all practical purposes, the owner who 
started with a boat-load of 4000 bushels, is possessed of but 3000 
when he has arrived at his journey's end. The result is the sam^i 
whether the wheat is actually consumed by the various persons, 
whose capital in boats and horses, and whose personal services in 
managing them', have effected the transportation, or those services 
are paid in coin, advanced by the farmers who grew the wheat, and 
replaced upon its sale. The latter will have but 3000 bushels, or 
the price of 3000 bushels, with which to buy such commodities as 
they may desire. If, however, they should expend the whole of the 
3000 bushels in exchange for cotton goods from Lowell, cutlery from 
Connecticut, and whatever else their wants may demand, the diffi- 
culty arises, that the latter have yet to undergo a transportation of 
800 miles, before they arrive at the farms in Ohio where they are 
to be used. Enough wheat, or its price, must be reserved, to defray 
the charges of the return voyage. Fortunately, manufactured 
fabrics condense a greater value in a smaller bulk than agricultural 
products, and the cost of their transportation is therefore greatly 
inferior. Two hundred bushels of wheat, or even a less quantity, 
may suffice to carry back all that is received in return for what it 
oost 1000 bushels to bring to the place of exchange. If the cost 
of transporting the cotton and cutlery, instead of being retained 
from the wheat, is paid in those articles, or in coin obtained by the 
sale of a portion of them, the final issue is not altered. So much 
17 
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the less of thorn will find its way to the fiffms; and the npsfaolv 
under any arrangement as to the modes of payment, or any state of 
prices, must be, that the cost of transportation both ways falls opon 
the agriculturists. 

We may find abundant evidence of this truth, by comparing the 
prices of any agricultural staple at varying distances from any 
great market. Let the reader look into the commercial article of 
any daily newspaper, published in any of the large cities <m ihd 
great routes of transit from the West to the seaboard, and he will 
generally see the prices of wheat, com, &c., at New York, Albany, 
Buffaloi Toledo, Chicago, &c., reported by the telegraph, for the 
same day, or, at all events, the prices given whieh they boro at the 
different points at intervals of but two or three days. He may fol- 
low, if he will, a bushel of com from the interior of Illinois, where 

' it sells for 25 cents a bushel, to Lancashire, or Ireland, where it 
may sell for $1 ; and if at any stage of its progress he inquires the 
price which com grown at that point bears — at Eochester, New 
York, for instance, where it may be 60 cents — it will appear that 
the farmer at the intermediate place obtains a price, increased by 
the whole cost of transportation upon the produce of the more dis- 
tant soil. The notations of price are used, because it is by means 
of such notation that the information is oommunicated through the 
press. It is easy, however, to avoid any chance of error from this 
circumstance, and to show that the proposition is as true in regard 
to labour-value as to price. It is plain that the utmost which can 
be obtained for a given quantity of grain, is the labour which its 
nutritive powers will sustain, or the product of that labour; and it 
is equally plain, that no increase of nutritive power is gained by a 
change of location. A bushel of wheat will repair the same amount 
of muscular waste, and can be transmuted by vital chemistry into 
the same quantity of mechanical force, in Illinois, as in an English 
workshop. The artizan who eats it at the latter plaee cannot, by 
possibility, execute any more work in consequence, than if he fed 
npon it close by the soil where it grew, and, therefore, can give no 
more work in exchange. So long as it will leave any surplus, afbar 

' paying the services of those who carry it, it is doubtless better that 
it should be transported, than that it should be suffered to rot <m 
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tbe gnmnd; bntwlien the comparison is made between an ezcbange 
at or near the place of production and one at a distant point, it is 
clear that the entire cost of transportation is wasted, and at the ex- 
pense of the producer. The same reasoning applies to materials as 
to food. Cotton will make no more cloth in Manchester than in 
Tennessee. All that can be obtained in return for a bale of it, is * 
the cloth into which it is made, minus what must be retained as a 
compensation for the labour expended in spinning and weaving. 
This might be had if the cotton-mill were by the side of the cotton- 
field. If, however, the former be 4000 miles distant, in Manchester, 
or 1000 miles, in Lowell, the cotton-grower must suffer a further 
deduction for the cost of carrying the cotton to the mill, and bring- 
ing the cloth back again. It is worth noting, because it is easy to 
remember, that the cost of transporting cotton from Tennessee to 
Manchester, and that of converting it into cloth, are as nearly as 
possible equal. It would be absolutely cheaper to make the cloth, 
to carry it to Manchester and bring it back again, than to carry the 
cotton and bring back the doth^ as the latter occupies less bulk. 

Any improvement in the means of transportation which dimin- 
ishes its expense, produces the same effect as a' shortening of dis- 
tance. The substitution of a plank-road for the common earth 
road, of an iron track in place of a wooden one, and, in a still 
higher degree, the construction of a canal, reduces the cost of carry- 
ing the products of agriculture to market ; and it is matter of fami- 
liar observation, that the whole difference of cost is immediately 
added to the value of those products at the place of their growth. 
In 1817, a committee of the Legislature of the State of New York, 
in a report urging the canstruction of the Erie Canal, stated^ that 
'* the expense of transportation from New York to Buffalo is about 
$100 a ton, and the ordinary length of the passage about twenty 
days." The price pf wheat in the Genesee country was at that 
time thirty-one cents a bushel. Immediately after the construction 
of the canal, it rose to tl a bushel, and has ever since maintained 
about that price. The average cost of transporting a ton of produce 
from Buffalo to New York, for the last twenty years, has been about 
98 80. In this case the difference between the present price of 
wheats and that previous to the opening of the eanal, is very much 
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less than the difference in the cost of traDsportation. It k to be 
remembered, however, that in the mean time cultivation has been 
extended to the great West, which now sends about 500,000 tons 
of wheat and floor per annum to the Hudson; and that the priee of 
G-enesee wheat is that which it can maintain, in the face of this 
^competition from the region bordering the great lakes. The test 
case is, that of opening a new and cheap route of transportation to 
market, in the place of a slow and expensive one. Such cases are 
of BO frequent occurrence, and the result, in giving to the producer 
the whole saving in the cost of carriage, so uniform, and so generally 
known, as to require no illustration. 

At any given price for agricultural produce, there is obviously a 
certain distance from market, at which its whole value will be ex- 
hausted in the cost of reaching it. It varies, of course, with the 
bulk and wei^t of the commodity, and with the mode of transporta- 
tion. We may take fifteen cents a ton as about the average cost 
of carriage upon the ordinary earth roads of this country. Thirty- 
three bushels of wheat or corn may be taken as the equivalent of a 
ton. K we estimate wheat at the price of one dollar, and corn at 
fifty cents a bushel, the value of the former will disappear, or become 
equal to sero, at 220 miles, and the latter at 110 miles from market, 
if they must be drawn by teams on the common highways. Beyond 
those distances they will respectively become worthless for the pur- 
pose of sale, and the producer can have no pecuniary inducement to 
raise any larger quantity than suffices for his own consumption. The 
bulkier products, like potatoes, cabbages, &c., of course become 
valueless at a smaller distance. At twenty-five cents a bushel^ 
potatoes would cease to afford any remuneration to the grower fifty 
miles from market, even if land were gratuitous, and the labour de- 
voted to their cultivation could be procured for nothing. Other 
products, like peaches, strawberries, and lettuce, do not admit of 
carriage for any considerable distance, in consequence of their deli- 
cate character, or the necessity of their being eaten in a fresh con- 
dition. Milk can be transported but a short distance; butter, a 
somewhat longer; cheese, a longer still. Considerations of tbia 
nature obviously make the kind of cultivation to which land can be 
profitaMy applied, dependent upon its vicinity or remoteness from 
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^e persons by whom its products are to be ultimatelj coDsamed. 
Wh«ii the distance is reached at which the yalae of com is absorbed 
in the expenses of reaching the consumer; the difficulty may be 
overcon^e by converting it into pork. Five pounds of grain, it is 
SBid, are sufficient; under a judicious system of feeding, to make cme 
pound of meat. There is no reason why it should require any lesfl 
^ftntity in the vicinity of the market ; nor is there any difference 
in the comparative nutritive power of meat and grain at the two 
points. Their actual relative value in maintaining the ability to 
labour in the human frame — the quantity of heat and of muscular 
fuid nervous energy they can respectively supply — ^must be the same 
ftt one place as nJt another. The pork, however, into one pound of 
which the value of five pounds of grain has been compressed, can 
be transported at one-^th the cost, and, therefore, leave something 
to remunerate the grower. Turnips and pumpkins will bear less 
carriage than grain, and lose all value in their original shape at a 
mui^ shorter distaace from market : but turnips may be converted 
into mutton, and pumpkins into beef. The circle in which sheep 
and cattle husbandry are resorted to, is therefore a more limited one 
thaa that in which the raising of grain, or animals fattened upon 
grain, will prevail. At a certain distance the value of meat disap- 
pears. In Brazil immense numbers of cattle are slaughtered merely 
lor their hides, thei^ flesh being abandoned to the carrion birds. The 
same practice prevailed in California before the American conquest. 
The agriculturist is everywhere subjected to the necessity of adapting 
bis modes of tillage and grazing, not simply to the capacity of the 
soil which he cultivates, but to its distance from the abodes of the 
Bsen who are to eat, and wear, and fabricate its products. He is 
controlled in regard to the kinds of crops and stock that he shall 
raise, not by the quantity it is in his power to obtain in return for ^ 
given amount of labour, bat by the quantity that he must sacrifice 
in conveying them to his customers. He can consult his inclination 
and judgment, and exert his powers productively — his trade, the 
great trade of civilized man, is free — in inverse proportion to the space 
he is compelled to traverse in effecting his exchanges. 

It needs, we think, no farther demonstration that foreign trade, 
ty.abst raiding labour from production to expend it ia fetching and 
17* 
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carrying products, necessarily involves a positive waste of power, as 
compared with domestic exchange. The nearer the parties to barter 
are to each other, the greater, other things being eqnal, will be the 
amount of prodocts they can bring to the market, which each proffers 
to the other, and the greater, therefore, the amount and value <tf 
Pthe exchanges which will be effected between them. It is plain, 
that in proportion to the number of inhabitants in any given distdet 
or country, will be their proximity to each other. When the popu- 
lation of the State of New York, now a little over 3,000^000, shall 
have become 6,000,000, the intervals which' now separate New 
Yorkers will be reduced one-half in their dimensions. No greater 
amount of transportation will be necessary to accomplish the aggre- 
gate traffic of the 6,000,000, than is now required for that of 
8,000,000. Their products, however, in the natural course of things, 
will have more than doubled, as well because a less proportion of 
labour will be withdrawn from production, as because the greater 
proportionate quantity of labour which will be employed in produo- 
tion, will be made more effective by an increased degree of subdivi- 
sion and specialization. In regard to the consideration last men- 
tioned, we shall content ourselves for the present with a citation from 
Mr. Mill, which contains the evidence of its own truth, as well as 
testimony to the general concurrence of Economical writers : — 

" The division of labour, as all writers on the subject have remarked, is 
limited hy the extent of the market. If, by the separation of pin-making 
into ten distinct employments, 48,000 pins can be made in a day, this sepa- 
ration will only be advisable, if the number of accessible consumers is such 
as to require every day something like 48,000 pins. If there is only a 
demand for 24,000, the division of labour can only be advantageously 
carried to the extent that will every day produce that smaller number. This, 
therefore, is a further mode in which an accession of demand for a com- 
modity tends to increase the efficiency of the labour enaployed in its pro- 
duction. The extent of the market may be limited by several causes : too 
small a population ; the population too scattered- and distant to be easily 
accessible ; deficiency of roatis and water-carriage ; or, finally, the popu- 
lation too poor — that is, their collective labour too little effective, to admit 
of their being large consumers. Indolence, want of skill, and want of 
combination of labour among those who would otherwise be buyers of a 
commodity, limit, therefore, the practicable amount of labour among its 
producers." — Political Economy , vol, 1, page 158. 

We have treated the question of the comparative advantage of 
domestic and foreign exchange, as if the former could be substituted 
for the latter, only by inviting the foreign producer to emigrate, and 
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?lake his place by the side of the domestie producer, with whom he 
;f(»rinerly exchanged labour across^ the boundary of their respective 
countries, and the intervening tracts of land and sea by which their 
*eoantries may be separated. The reason for instituting the compa- 
rison under ih\a restriction is, that the Economists who maintain 
that both modes of exchange are equally advantageous, argue thalf 
it ean never be profitable to naturalize a new species of industry, if 
it requires any domestic producer to change his employment. That 
he is employed in making hats, for instance, in Connecticut, which 
he exchanges for shoes made in England, is, they conceive, evidence 
that his labour is more effective in hat-making than in shoe-making, 
and that the change must consequently be to a less productive, in 
the place of a more productive industry. Among ot^er objections 
to the force of such reasoning, it has been mentioned thafc it obviously 
involves the supposition that there is nobody idle, though willing to 
work, in the country to which it may be proposed to transfer the new 
industry — and, mweover, ignores the fact that people are being bom 
every day, and every day arriving at an age fit for labour, whose 
' employment in any imaginable mode, abstracts no person from any 
other department. We avoid, however, all controversy upon these 
points, and all risk of error from a possible mistake in regard to 
them, by stating the question as if the naturalization of a i^ew in- 
dustry necessarily involved the naturalization of the men who labour 
in it. Let the case be treated as if it were like that of the intro- 
duction of the woollen manufacture into England, in its early his- 
tory, by the emigration of the weavers from Flanders ; or that of 
the silk and other manufactures, at a later period, by the settlement^ 
of the Huguenot refugees, who fied from France upon the revocation 
of the Edict ot Nantz. If the reader will refer to the language of 
Mr. Mill, last quoted, he will see that such an accession of artizans 
tends to obviate or to diminish all the impediments which are enu- 
merated as preventing the division of labour in the exuting employ- 
ments, by limiting the extent of their market Is the population 
too small ? Every emigrant makes it larger. Is it too scattered 
and distant to be easily accessible ? The addition of a body of re- 
cruits renders it more dense. Is the difficulty in a deficiency of 
roads and water-carriage ? The necessity of transportation diminishes 
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with the denaty of popnlation. Men who are a mile apart most 
have a mile of road. Bring them within half a mile of each other, 
and there are two men to make and keep np that half mile of road, 
where there was hnt one hefore ; and each of them has more leisure 
to devote to keeping the highway in order, hecaose he has hut half 
'as mnch travelling to do as formerly. The ahility to defray the cost 
of transportation in a given district, increases as the square of the 
numher of inhahitants. Where there is one inhahitant to the square 
mile, he toils over the hill-tops on a mule-track, with an insignificant 
load, and at enormous expense : where there are a hundred, they dart 
through the valleys on a railroad. Is the population too poor to 
admit of their heing large consumers ? The saving in the cost of 
exchanging their products, and the increased effectiveness of their 
lahour, by reason of its greater division, consequent upon extending 
their market through the increase of customers in the new-comers, 
make them all richer. 

The power of a people to regulate the extent of its domestio 
markets, exceeds its capacity to control those in foreign countries. 
It can, by agreement, expressed in the shape of legislative enact- 
ment, or otherwise, secure whatsoever market its internal consump- 
tion may afford to the industry which supplies it, while it can only 
conjecture, and experiment upon the extent of market which that 
same industry may find, if its products are driven abroad for dispo- 
sition, and is liable to have such markets reduced, not only by free 
oompetitioir but by restrictive enactments. This circumstance is 
worthy of consideration ; but we can here give it no more than a 
passing allusion. 

We have thus compared the influence of foreign and domestic 
exchange, in regard to the amount of production, only so far as pro- 
duction depends upon the quantity and quality of human labour 
available, under the contrasted systems, for its increase. We have 
found that internal trade is the more advantageous, because it admits 
of a greater saving in the labour required to be applied to con- 
version and transportation, and thus increases the quantity that may 
be given to production. It sets free an additional number of persons, 
who may devote themselves to obtaining materials from the earth, 
the only source from which such products can be drawn. The 
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namW of agrienltorbts and miners is increased. If the land within 
the territory of the nation is not already entirely occupied and 
cultivated, it follows that more land must be subjected to tillage ; 
if already tilled, a greater amount of labour must be expended in 
its cultivation. Such would be the case, even if the substitution 
of domestic exchange for foreign trade did not lead to the introduc- 
tion of new inhabitants from abroad ; for a greater proportion of th^ 
native citizens are left free for agricultiiral labour. It would be the 
case in a still higher degree if the change should induce immigration. 
And here we encounter the objection from the followers of Bicardo^ 
of '^ the decreasing fertility of the soil.'' They argue that the supe- 
rior lands having first been taken into use, the new labourers must 
be obliged to resort to lands which yield an inferior return. We have 
thus come round, in the circle of our inquiries, to the point at Which 
we started, and can now .see that the doctrines of Malthus and Ri- 
cardo, in regard to Population and Rent, lie at the root of their dif* 
ference with Adam Smith. If they are correct, then it is possible 
that the disadvantages resulting from an increase of population, 
whiqh compels more labour to be devoted to cultivation, may counter- 
balance the advantage of having a larger share of labour available 
for that purpose. • ^ 

The doctrines which suggest the objection under consideration^ 
have been examined in the first and second chapters of this treatisey 
and shown, as we think, conclusively, to be absolutely without foun- 
dation, and directly the reverse of the fact. If the conclusions at 
which we there .arrived are sound, and men uniformly proceed in 
the work of cultivation from lands of inferior to those of superior 
productiveness, then the new agricultural labour set in motion, by 
the substitution of domestic exchange and production in the place 
of foreign trade, must be relatively more effective, and yield a larger 
return in proportion to its amount, than that already in operation. 
The new producers will open the mines, in which Nature has been 
storing up the elements of fertility for a longer time, and in greater 
profusion than in those previously opened. The addition which they 
will contribute to the aggregate production of their country, will be 
a greater quantity than an equal number of their predecessors in 
agricultural labour have been able to make, because they obtain 
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more liberal Msistanoe from the aoeumulated vcgetothre forces, oil 
wUch no draflt has yet been made. The additional work which the 
eommnnity has obtained by the transfer of power from exohango 
to prodoction, is done under more ^nvoiirable circumstances and with 
better machinery. 

We do not design to renew the discussion of the Ricardo doctrine 
of Rent. Trusting that the reader is satisfied of its incorrectness, 
and concurs in the belief that the last labour spent upon the land 
IS; so far as it depends upon the laws of Nature, the most profit- 
able instead of the least, we, nevertheless, invite his attention to 
some considerations, the validity of which does not depend in any 
degree upon the truth of that doctrine or of its opposite. It is 
proper, however, to remind him, that Mr. Ricardo recognises " ad- 
vantages of situation " as equivalent in all respects to fertility pf 
soil. Advantages of situation consist in nothing else than greater 
facility, or smaller necessity, for transpwtation. Mr. Mill is explicit 
in the admission, that such is the meaning of the words. ^* Land 
may be inferior,'' he remarks, ^'either in fertility or in situation. 
The one requires a greater proportional amount of labour for grow*, 
log the produce; the other for carrying it to market." He repeats, 
aftier a few sentences : '^ Inferior lands, or lands at a greater distance 
from the market, of course yield an inferior return ; and an increas- 
ing demand cannot be supplied from them unless at an augmentation 
of cost, and, therefore, of price." * Again, after the interval of a 
page, the same idea is reiterated : '^ Only when no soils remain to be 
broken up, but such as, cither from distance or inferior quality, re- 
quire a considerable rise of price to render their cultivation profitaHe, 
can it become advantageous to apply the high farming of Europe to 
any American lands; except, perhaps, in the immediate vicinity of 
towns, where saving in cost of carriage may compensate for great 
inferiority in the return from the soil itself." Now, it will not 
escape observation, that one of these causes of diminished return 
from land is directly antagonistic to the other. The same increase 
in agricultural population which drives the last comers to inferior 
lands diminishes the intervals between them. This is a general 

* Political Economy, vol, 1, page 216. 



i^ee^ea ta tko doctrine. Id regard to its af^lication to the parti* 
csiar question in dispute, it is enough to remarlc, tliat however 4w. 
iBfit the producers from the consumers toiihin their country, they 
will at all events be nearer than if the latter were in another country, 
and will therefore have gained advantages of situation by the transfer. 
There is, however, no neeesraty of determining how far one of the 
oonflietiBg elements, which, according to the Eioardo hypothesis, 
affect production, may counterbalance the other. The system of 
foi<eiga trade, of itself, necessarily tends to impoverish the land 
already under cultivation, to reduce it to a lower grade of fertility, 
er, what is the same thing, to require a greater outlay of labour and 
capital, in order to maintain its rate of production. We have seen 
that the process of growth is but a part of the process of circulation ; 
that no new material is created under the action of the vegetative 
forces 'y but that they simply elaborate one form of matter out of 
ethers. The soil continues to produce, only upon the condition that 
whatever is taken from its surface shall be returned to it in some 
form or another. Every crop is made from matter furnished by its 
predecessors ; and whatever is lacking in the manure will surely, 
sooner or later, disappear in the product. Exhaustion and Renova- 
tion most reciprocate in equal measure. If any element, however 
minute in quantity, is constantly withdrawn and removed from the 
soil, the product of which it is a constituent must finally cease to 
{^appear. If animals are fed upon the land, their excrements restore 
a large portion of the inorganicmatter, of which the plants on which 
they feed have robbed the soil. But the richest pasture will, after 
a time, show signs of exhaustion, if the young cattie that grow upon 
it are sent to distant markets. Let the cattle remain, and their 
manure be faithfully restored : if they are cows, a considerable quan* 
tity of phosphate of lime is contained in their milk ; and if this is 
sent away in its original form, or in the shape of butter and cheese, 
the soil must cease to furnish pasture which will make milk. The 
grass lands of Cheshire, in England, famous for its dairy husbandry, 
were thus impoverished. They were restored by the application of 
ground bones — human bones, in a great measure, imported from the 
battle-fields of the continent — which contain essentially the same 
substances as the milk. The importaQce of what might seem nn 
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iangnifieant loss to tbe land, is ebown by tbe feet stated by Prof. 
Jebnston; that lands wbkb paid but five shillings an acre of rent^ 
have been, by restoring the bone phosphates, of which they had 
been ignorantly robbed, made to yield a rent of forty shillings, be- 
sides a good profit to the dair3rman. Different crops take away the 
inorganic sabstanoes of the soil in difierent proportions ; the grains, 
for instance, take chiefly phosphates ; potatoes and tnmips, mostly 
potash and soda; bnt all crops, natural or artificial, deprive the land 
of some essential ingredient, and, in whatever shape tlie ingredient 
is finally removed, in animal or human muscle and bones, in ek>th 
made from the cotton, the wool, or the flax, boots or hats made from 
the skin or the fur of the animals, no matter how many transforma- 
tions the elements may have underg(me, the vegetative power of the 
ea^h from which they were withdrawn has been diminished to an 
equivalent extent. Nature is an easy creditor, and presents no bill 
of damages for exhausted fertility. We are, therefore, little accus- 
tomed to take account of what is due to the earth. An idea, how- 
ever, of the great pecuniary magnitude of the debt, may be gamed 
from the fact, that the manure annually applied to the soil of Great 
Britain, at its market prices, was estimated in 1850* at £103,869,189, 
a sum much exceeding the entire value of its foreign trade. In 
Belgium, which sustains a population of 836 to the square mile--* 
one to every arable acre in the kingdom — which, according to Mr. 
M'Culloch, '^ produces commonly more than double the quantity of 
eom required for the consumption of its inhabitants,'' and where 
immense numbers of cattle are stall-fed for the sake of their manure, 
the liquid excrements of a single cow sell for ten dollars a year. 
The people of Belgium are able, by making their own populaUon, 
animal and human, the most dense of any country m the world, ta 
ruse beef, mutton, pork, butter, and grain, cheaply enough to 
admit of their exportation to England, to feed people who believe 
in over-population. 

• The necessity of taking into account the comparative exhaustion 
resulting from the growth and removal of difiierent crops, as well as 
their comparative cheapness of transportation, modifies considerably 

« Macqneen's Statistics, page 12. ^ 
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.tike infereiioes wkieii wotdd otbeTwise be msde ia r^ard to thek 
.Takie. A work in which all the circamstances which can affect the 
economy of different modes of caltivation, are subjected to rigorous 
mathematical^ calculation* — the necessary elements being derived 
from exact accounts, kept by its author during fifteen years of super- 
intendence of an agricultural school axfd model farm in Germany — 
mpplies us with this illustration. Three bushels &{ potatoes, it is 
said, haye been ascertained to possess the same amount of nutritive 
pow^ as one bushel of rye — ^the standard with which all crops are 
ccnapored by this writer. It is also stated that ground, equal in ex- 
t^t and of equal quality, will produce nine bushels of potatoes 
where it would yield but three of rye, while one bushel of the latter 
demands as much labour as 5j% of the former. A given quantity 
of nutriment could therefore be obtained upon one-third the area of 
land, and with half the amount of labour, by the cultivation of 
potatoes, which would be required to produce it in the shape of rye. 
But -in order to keep the soil in hearty so that it will continue to 
grow either rye or potatoes, a certain portion of the farm must be 
devoted to pasturage, that manure may be made. Taking into 
account the requirements in this respect of the two crops in question, 
It is found that the same area which suffices for the production of 39 
measures of nutritive matter in rye, instead of producing three times 
that number in potatoes, yields but 64, The actual value of the 
two crops, instead of bearing the proportion of 100 to 300, has that 
of 100 to 164. 

The above calculation proceeds upon the assumption, that the 
hxm must manufacture and save its own manure. Every town, 
however, every hamlet where artizans- are congregated, is a place 
whence the refuse of crops, after subserving human nutrition, may 
be removed with great advantage to the health of the inhabitants, 
and no detriment to the productiveness of their industry. The 

* De Thilnen : ** recherches sur rinfluences que lb prix dss orains, 
LA RicHEssE Du SOL, ET LEs IMP0T8 exercent SUR CA CULTURE," page 178. 
The work is only known to the writer in the French translation, made from 
the original German, under the auspices of the National and Central Agri- 
■eultural Society of France. 
18# 
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sewer-water of large towne oantunfl its refvae in a Btate of ^MtiDii» 
highly favourable to the growth of plants and the increase cf feiiiM^. 
^'From every town of a thousand iuhaiatants/' says Prolessor 
Johnston, '^ is carried annually into the jsea^ manure -equal to £70 
tons of guano, worth, at the then current price of guano in Snglaad^ 
118,000, and capable of raising an increased produce of not less- 
than 1000 quarters of grain.'' It is alleged by competent engineer^ 
that liquid manure can be distributed at a much less cost than that, 
of carting an equal fertilizing value in a solid form. The drainage^ 
water from a large portion of the city of Edinburgh haa been cob* 
ducted into a small brook, and made to overflow some three hundved 
acres of flat land, which is thus rendered so productive as to be 
sometimes mown seven times in a season. A portion of it, held 
under a long lease at £5 per acre, is sub-let at £30, and some of the 
richest meadows at even higher rates. Advantages of this character 
are the result of combination upon a large scale. The centres of 
population, however, supply manures which may be made imme- 
diately available by the individual farmer, with no other assistance 
than that of his own carts and horses. Whether it is more proflt* 
able to manufacture manure upon the farm, by devoting to that 
object portions of the land, which might otherwise grow crops for 
sale, or to procure the manure from town^ depends upon the price 
which must be paid for it, and the distance to which % has to be 
carried. The German agriculturist, to whom we before referred^ 
has deduced the relation between the prices the farmer can afibrd to 
pay for fertilizing material at the town — ^for the purpose of growing 
potatoes with the same economy as if it were made from%ther crops 
upon the farm — and the distance it is to be transported, ^he result 
at which he arrives is, that a quantity of manure which would be 
worth $5 40, for the purpose of applying to land in the immediate 
suburbs of the town, or where the expense of cartage is so trifling 
that it may be disregarded, is worth $4 20, if the farm be one 
German mile (4*60 English miles) distant — $3 10, if the distance 
be two German miles — $1 90, at three miles — 83 cents at four; 
and that at the distance of 4| German, or about 22 English mileeu 
he can pay nothing for it : though he may still carry it away as 
cheaply as to give up the growing of potatoes upon^hi^ portion 
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of ills land, irhich mttst otherwise be devoted to the growth of crops 
f<»- restoring the fertility which the tubercles exhaust. 

It foUowsj from considcratioos which in the preceding paragraphs 
ii has been sought to elucidate, in scant proportion to their import- 
aiMe^^tbat the vicinity of the producer to the place where conversion 
sttd ezcfaange- are effected — ^in other words, to the consumers — ^is an 
i^diapensable condition of his being able to grow those' crops which 
the earth yields most abundantly. The same space which, sown 
with wheat, gives what has been termed muscular matter-^ that is, 
iBii8cle>-8ustainipg power— to the amount of two hundred pounds, if 
planted with cabbages gives fifteen hundred pounds ; in turnips, a 
tkousand pounds ', in beans, four hundred.''' It is, however, as wo 
have seen, but a limited circle around the centres of population, in 
which the agriculturist has the capacity to determine freely to what 
object be will consecrate his land and his labour. In proportion to 
his distance from the consumer, two causes act in concert to contract 
his power. The first is the cost of transporting the crop to market, 
which compels him to select those whose bulk is small compared to 
th«ir value, because they require much land and much labour for 
their production. The second is the difficulty of bringing back, 
over %he increasing distance, the refuse of the crop ; in default of 
which the crop itself runs out. Whatever may be the quality of 
soil cultivated, these conclusions are equally valid. They hold good, 
without reference to the truth or falsehood of the theory of Ricardo, 
in rogjird to the occupation of the earth ; while they are fatal to that 
of MaUhus, as showing that density of population is essential to the 
plenitude oi^subsistence. 

The illustrations which we have employed have generally sup- 
posed the existence of towns, from which the fertilizing elements 
remaining in the refuse of vegetable and animal products, after all 
has been extracted from them which is useful for the food and cloth- 
ing of human beings, as well as what the body rejects after the pro- 
cess of digestion, can be gathered up to stimulate further production. 
There is a visible tendency in those who devote themselves to the 
work of conversion and exchange, to agglomerate in towns. The 

* ProAsor Johnston, in Edinburgh Beview, October, 1849, 
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stage of industrial progren at which any commBoityhas arrived, is 
denoted by the proportioD subsisting between its rural and civic 
popuktiou. It is an unavoidable tendency ; for population attracts 
population. Wherever a blacksmith sets up his forge and anvil, he 
creates a demand for the presence of the baker, the tailor, the car- 
peater, and every other artizan whose labour can contribute to his 
comfort. Their children require the presence of the schoolmaster; 
and with him comes the demand for the bookseller and the printer. 
A single- tailor may perhaps make the clothing for a hundred men; 
if so, the advent of one individual calls for only that minute frac- 
tion, the hundredth part of a tailor. He requires, however, some 
fraction of the labour of a hundred other craftsmen ; and when the 
fractions are combined, as by the accession of three hundred per- 
sons to the population of a town, their value amounts to one or more 
units. Let a factory be erected upon the bank of any stream, and 
a hundred weavers or spinners be collected, it is evident at onee that 
butchers, bakers, shoemakers, &c., must also copie, and that the 
latter invite still further accessions, by furnishinga market for the 
labour of others. If there are only enough carpenters to supply 
the wants of the operatives in the factory, in making machinery, 
buildings, &c., another is necessary, to saw and plane for the black- 
smith and his fellow-mechanics, for the grocer, the doctor, and the 
clergyman. With every one that comes, the necessity of sending to 
a distant town for some product or service, diminishes, the advan- 
tages of combination increase, and the town becomes more attractive. 
People gravitate towards it in proportion to its mass — to the number 
who have already been collected. % 

The argument, however, derives none of its force from the sup- 
position that the consumers are assembled in large numbers in vil- 
lages or cities, and loses none if that supposition is negatived. On 
the- contrary, the more equally the inhabitants are diffuseJt through- 
out their territory, the less is the aggregate of transportation which 
substracts from their productive power. The natural course of things 
is towards the growth of a multitude of little centres of exchange, 
for the reasons thus indicated by Adam Smith. After remarking 
that, "According to the natural course of things, the greater part 
of the capital of every growing society is first directed to agricul- 
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tare, afterwards to mannfactures, and, last of all, to foreign trade,*' 
he declares " that order of things is in every country promoted by 
the natural inclinations of man '/' and, giving the reasons why man 
retains, in every stage of his existence, a predilection for the primi- 
tive employment of the race, he continues : 

<< Without the assistance of some artificers, indeed, the cultivation of 
land cannot be carried on, but with great inconveniency and continual in- 
terruption. Smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights and ploughwrights, masons 
and bricklayers, tanners, shoemakers, and tailors, are people whose service 
the farmer has frequent occasion for. Such artificers, too, stand occasion- 
ally in need of the assistance of one another ; and as their residence is 
not, like that of the farmer, necessarily tied down to a precise spot, they 
naturally settle in the neighbourhood of one another, and thus form a small 
town or village. The butcher, the brewer, and the baker soon join them, 
together with many other artificers and retailers, necessary or useful for 
supplying their occasional wants, and who contribute still further to aug- 
ment the town. The Inhabitants of the town and those of the country are 
mutually the servants of one another. The town is a continual fair or 
market, to which the inhabitants of the country resort, in order to exchange 
their rude for manufactured produce. It is this commerce which supplies 
the inhabitants of the town, both with the materials of their work and the 
means of their subsistence. The quantity of the finished work which they 
«ell to the inhabitants of the country, necessarily regulates the quantity of 
the materials and provisions which they buy. Neither their employment nor 
tuhsistence, therefore^ can augment^ but in proportion to the augmentation of the 
demand from the country for finieked work; and this demand can augment only 
in proportion to the extension of improvement and cultivation. Had human 
institutions, therefore, never disturbed the natural course of things, the 
progressive wealth and increase of the towns would, in every political 
society, be consequential, and in proportion to the improvement and culti- 
vation of the territory or country." 

The great cities, which grow up to proportions outrunning the 
cultivation of the country, where population is unnaturally con- 
gested, and which Jefferson called " eye-sores on the body politic,'' 
these are everywhere seen to be the result of foreign commerce. So 
far as they constitute an exception or impediment to the natural 
tendency of things, towards the distribution of exchanges among 
numerous local centres, it is the consequence, not of physical laws, 
but of subjection to institutions, which tolerate ijhe effort to thwart 
men's natural inclination to conform to those laws, and make their 
exchanges at home rather than abroad. 

It has now, we conceive, been rigidly demonstrated, that inland 

or domestic trade maintains at least double the number of producers 

that could be sustained within the country by the opposite system, 

and that it necessarily tends to increase the efficiency of all those 

18* 
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labourers, while foreign commerce tends to rob Uie earth of the 
aliment, by which alone its fertility can be maintained. The propo- 
sition is especially true of that kind of commerce which the teaching 
of the modem English Economists, and the steady policy of the 
British Gt>vomment, has sought to impose upon the nations — ^a com^ 
meroe to consist in the production, by all the countries that can be 
coaxed or coerced into the arrangement, of raw materials for food 
and clothing, to be transported to the workshops of the Islanders, 
for conversion, and carried, in the shape of the finished wares, back 
to the producers for consumption. Against the enactments by which 
that Government deprived us, while yet in colonial subjection to her 
rule, of freedom of trade and of freedom of production, the indis- 
pensable basis of trade, Adam Smith remonstrated with indignant 
energy. Among the regulations which he denounces, the following 
are enumerated : 

*' While Great Britain encourages in America the manufacture of pig and 
bar iron, by exempting them from duties to which the like commodities are 
subject when imported from any other country, she imposes an absolute 
prohibition upon the erection of steel furnaces and slit-mills in any of her 
American plantations. She^will not suffer her colonies to work in those 
more refined manufactures, even for their own consumption ; btit insists 
upon their purchasing, of her merchants and manufacturers, all goods- of 
this kind which they have occasion for. 

" She prohibits the exportation from one proTince to another by water, 
and even the carriage by land upon horseback, or in a cart, of hats, of 
wools, and woollen goods, of the produce of America ; a regulation which 
effectually prevents the establishment of any manufacture of snch commo- 
dities for distant sale, and confines the industry of her colonists in this 
way to such coarse and household manufactures as a private family com- 
monly makes for its own use, or for that of some of its neighbours in the 
same province." 

The same course pursued in regard to these States, has character- 
ized British policy in the treatment of her colonies the world over; 
the uniform object being, to compel them to export their raw pro- 
ducts, in the rudest shape, and to effect their exchanges at her mills^ 
and forges,, and shops, instead of effecting them at home, by means 
of the construction of the requisite machinery of conversion. It 
required a seven years' war for us to obtain the freedom of trade, so 
far as it depends upon freedom from direct legislative prohibition. 
When that was accomplished, the new States were sorely deficient 
in industrial education, which England had prohibited tiiem from 
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acqairiDg, and which fihe still exercised the power of iiqpcding them 
in acquiring^ by prohibiting the emigration of artizans and the ex- 
portation of machinery. With the advantages she possessed and 
maintained, by the monopoly of machinery and of the workmen 
ekilled in its construction and use, her manufacturers were able to 
undersell and ruin the adventurous artizans, who in other countries 
made the attempt to imitate her machinery, and educate themselves 
in the modes of employing it. 

It is obvious that a monopoly of the ti^e of conversion, has the 
same effect upon nations who submit to it, whether maintained by 
superiority in art, or by superiority in arms. In either case, it com- 
pels them to make their exchanges in a manner that wastes and ex- 
hausts the sources of production, and robs labour of its legitimate 
reward. They have to determine the question whether they will 
permit themselves to be forced into a course of operations, contrary 
to the order of Nature and to the natural inclinations of man, or 
will vindicate their freedom to conform to that order and to pursue 
those inclinations. The question is to be resolved by a comparison 
of advantages and disadvantages. The disadvantages of acquies- 
cence which we have enumerated are permanent in their nature. 
The advantages of internal production and domestic exchange are 
likewise permanent, and, what is more, increasing. Increased di- 
reraification of employment, and consequent skill — increased capital, 
from increased productiveness in the earth and diminished waste in 
transportation, necessarily facilitate still further increase in. skill, and 
in capital for the future. The people that once begins the improve- 
ment of its productive power, finds every step in its progress more 
easy than the last; while every moment that it permits itself to be 
driven on the downward path, diminishes its ability to make a stand 
or retrace the way. On the other hand, there is an immediate and 
palpable disadvantage in resistance. It involves an apparent sacri- 
fice, that of paying a larger price, counted in coin, for domestic 
wares, than that at which tliey are offered by the foreign nation. 
Such, at least, is the temporary effect. If it be made to appear that 
this efifect is to be permanent, and that the money-priee is a true in- 
dication of the cost in labour at which the foreign wares can be pro- 
cured, the propriety of substituting domestic production for parchaF* 
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from abroad, must be justified by otber than mere Economical 
considerations. 

In the State of Tennessee, cotton grows in one field and com in 
the adjoining. Water-power runs to waste in a thousand streams. 
Timber, and stone, and iron-ore, for the construction of buildings 
and machinery, are abundant upon their banks. If we are tfild that 
the planter, who grows the cotton and the com, can obtain cloth 
more cheaply by sending the cotton to Manchester to be spun and 
woven, and sending with.it the corn to generate and maintain me- 
chanical power in the spinners and weavers, than by liaving the 
cotton manufactured upon his own plantation or that of a neighbour, 
by men who eat the com, we may well demand the proof. If the 
Price-Current of New York or New Orleans is offered as evidence, 
showing that Manchester cloths are imported at lower prices than 
similar fabrics made at Lowell or Oannelton, we cannot fail to 
conceive a suspicion that the trae state of facts is not indicated by 
the money-price. The planter has, in the first place, infallibly to pay 
for the transportation of his cotton to the English mills — it may 
require, perhaps, one-tenth of the cotton to meet this charge, and 
nearly as much more is rejected as waste in the spinning. In the 
next place he has to pay for the transportation of the com which 
feeds the spinners ; and this absorbs three-fourths of its value, as is 
indicated by the fact that its price is four times as much when it 
reaches Manchester, as it bore when it left the plantation. It is 
bought by the spinners and weavers at the enhanced price, consti- 
tuting a great part of their wages ; it enters into the value of the 
cloth at that price. The planter sells it at twenty-five cents, and 
buys it back at a dollar a bushel. In the third place, a portion of 
the cotton is subtracted, to remunerate the mill-owner for the use 
of his machinery, and the operatives for the trifle of wages not paid 
by the com. Finally, he must pay for the transportation of the 
cloth from Manchester to the plantation. The fact last mentioned 
deserves attention in this point of view. In estimating the advan- 
tage in price of a foreign product, the price at the various internal 
places of consumption must be regarded, and not merely that at the 
docks or warehouses upon the seaboard. The difference may be 
quite inconsiderable in an island like Great Britain, but in the 
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UBited States, extenduig from ocean to ocettD, or ia an empke like 
Russia, the difference may well be large enough to eounterbalaDoe 
at some points and exceed at others, the superior cheapness in 
money of the imported merchandise at the ports of entry. ^ 

Of the items of cost above enumerated, the only ones common to 
domestic and to foreign production, are wages, and the charge for 
the use of machinery, or profits. AH the rest are an absolute waste; 
expenses which profit neither country. If the foreign commodi^ 
can be permanently imported at a cheaper rate than it can be pro- 
duced at the source of the raw material, it must be because the 
foreign (producer possesses advantages in the cheapness of labour 
and capital, more thui counterbalancing the loss sustained in the 
other items of cost. In regard to wages, it has been sufficiently 
shown that a low price, instead of indicating cheap labour, betokens 
the reverse. It is no reason to apprehend a failure to reduce the 
cost of production, when the requisite skill shall have been obtained 
by practice, that high wages must be paid to the workmen during 
their education, and even higher when it is completed. Wages, 
moreover, are mainly expended in food ; and the lower their rate, 
the more nearly are they exhausted in supplying this primary want. 
It is quite obvious that it makes no difference to the Tennessee 
planter, whether he pays a spinner in his immediate neighbourhood 
a bushel of corn, or one in Manchester a peck, expending the other 
three pecks in defraying the cost of carrying that one to him. If it 
be desired to adhere to the money-gauge for testing the comparative 
advantages, it makes no difference whether he pays twenty>five cents 
a day for the wages which are incorporated in his cloth^ and obtains 
but twenty-five cents a bushel for his corn, because its price is regu- 
lated by a market four thousand miles distant, or pays a dollar a day 
for wages, selling corn for a dollar a bushel, because its market is at 
bis own door. What is true of com is true of all other agricultaral 
products, which must be exported unless consumed in the country. 
Internal manufactures, therefore, have a necessary tendency to re- 
duce the* labour-cost of commodities, by giving increased value to 
the food and raw materials with which they must be purchased, and 
to the labour which these represent. In looking, however simply. 
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at mooey^oe, this oomideifttiOD esoapes nolioe. So, too, of tlio 
impoverishmeDt of the soil resulting from the exportation of its pro- 
ducts. Every fabric imported in return for such products, should 
have a certain sum added to its nominal price on this account^ before 
that price truly eorresponds with real cost.* 

The rate of profit affects the price of a commodity, only to the 
extent of that portion of profit which is derived from a single article 

* The following extracts from letters addressed to the PatentK>ffice, ia 
reply to the annual inquiries as to the agricultural condition of the various 
portions of our country, exhibit the result of the two systems. The first 
is from Chester District, South Carolina, where the system of exportatioa 
and foreign trade prevails. 

** The breadth of land we cultivate, and the few cattle we are able pro* 
portionably to keep, seems to paralyze efforts. ***** Plaster, which 
could be had at Charleston at $5 the ton, would cost #20 more to bring it 
up here. We could buy three acres offreeh land for what it would cost to /»fR« 
one." — Agricultural Report for 1850-51, page 237. 

Here land is made worthless by the exhausting system, and must be 
abandoned, because manures cannot be obtained so cheaply as fresh land« 
to exhaust in its turn. Dispersion and poverty are the necessary result 

The following are from Connecticut, where the soil is poor ; but msna« 
factures have made a market in the neighbourhood for its products* aad 
enabled the manure to be saved : 

** Twenty-five years since much of our plough-lands was exhausted, and 
presented as forbidding an aspect as does much of the worn-out lands of 
Maryland and Virginia. By judicious cultivation these lands have been 
most completely renovated, and their productiveness and value have in- 
creased from 100 to 600 per «ent. ' The same land, which a few years 
since would hardly pay for cultivation, will now produce 60 bushels of com 
per acre, and other crops in proportion." — New Milford, Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut. — Agricultural Report for 1851-2, jpa^c 178. 

** This is a very prosperous part of the country, which is evidenced by 
tiie price of labour, which, for a man to work on a farm, is not less than 
$150 per year, with board. * * Everything the farmer has to dispose of 
he can get as high a price for as is obtained in any part of the United 
States, and gets the cash ; and what he buys he can buy as cheap. Here, 
likewise, the small capital of $2000 may be obtained by any young man \xj 
the time he is thirty. * * Market gardening is carried on as extensively 
here, perhaps, as farming proper." — Groton County, Connecticut, — Ibid^ 
pasft 186. 
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of tbd kiiMl- The absolute quantuni of profit contained in the price 
of a single yard of cloth, is the thiog to be considered in comparing 
ihe cost of two methods of procuring it A given rate of profit 
upon the capital employed, may be as well obtained by the sale of 
a large quantity, with a small profit upon each unit, as by a large 
profit upon a smaller number of units. It is indifferent whether 
the mill-owner receives & profit of half a cent upon each of two 
million yards of cloth, or of one cent upon each of one million, if 
the same amount of machinery which produces the smaller quantity 
is adequate to the production of the larger. It is for this reason, 
among others, that the extent and regularity of the market for any 
fabric, has a considerable influence upon its cost But it is in the 
power of every nation to secure for its own manufacturers a market 
to a certain extent, that of its domestic consumption. By excluding 
foreign competition, and enabling them to enlarge their sales, it 
enables them to secure the same rate of profit, with a reduction of 
the amount of profit upon each sale, in other words, by a reduction 
of price. 

But this is not all. Every bushel of grain saved from the waste 
of transportation to foreign markets — every bushel of increased pro- 
dnction, due to the saving of manure, which would otherwise be sent 
abroad in the shape of food and. raw materials, creates a new pur- 
chasing power, to the full extent of its value. These furnish a 
market for a domestic manufacture, which had no existence, nor 
could have by possibility, for its foreign counterpart. The market 
for the domestic produce is, therefore, necessarily a larger one than 
the country could afford to the foreign merchant. The exclusion of 
the latter gives more than he is deprived of to his internal rival. It 
is not a mere transfer from one to the other of a fixed demand for 
bis wares, but of a more enlarged demand than was previously shared 
by the two. This fact implies a still greater increase in the power 
of the domestic producer to reduce prices, without a sacrifice of profit, 
than if his market were confined to that which was supplied by 
foreign trade* We have seen, too, that an extension of the market 
tends to reduce the cost of production, for another and independent 
reason, the increased division of labour which it induces. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the price at which the domestic prodttotion 
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of a eommofilitj eomoMiioes, tlwt prioe^ may be ledoced witiroat a 
reduction of wages or profits, by excludiog foreign competition, and 
thus giving the producers in the country the possession of its entire 
market, in place of a part of it. 

That competition among new producers will reduce price, so as 
only to afibrd the ordinary rate of profit, is admitted by Kicardo, 
Hill, and all the respectable Economists. None of them conceive 
that the excess of price, while it exists, can afford any extraordinary 
profit to the domestic manufacturers, except for the briefest period ; 
for if it should it would stimulate a competition, until profits in the 
&voured employment should be reduced to the common level. There 
is no reason to fear that the entire community will not obtain the 
benefit of every diminution in the cost of production, or in the price 
remunerative to the manufacturer. 

The method usually adopted by nations, to obtain the free use of 
their natural advantages, is the imposition of duties upon the im- 
portation of the foreign commodities which people desire to produce 
at home. These are known as protective duties, and the policy 
which sanctions their imposition as the protective system. That 
policy is condemned by most of the modem Economical writers, 
upon grounds which have been sufficiently examined — the principal 
one being that there is no difference in point of advantage to a na- 
tion between foreign and domestic trade. The most enlightened of 
them, however, admit an exception, broad enough to cover every 
case which can come within the range of the preceding argument. 
It is admitted on substantially the same grounds, by Say, Kossi, 
Scialoja, J. S. Mill, and others, who adhere generally to the opposing 
theory. The latter says : 

" The superiority of one country o"v«r another in a branch of production, 
often arises only from having begun it sooner. There may be no inherent 
advantage on one part, or disadvantage on the other, but only a present 
superiority of acquired skill and experience. A country which has this 
skill and" experience to acquire, may in other respects be better adapted to 
the production than those which were earlier in the field ; and, besides, it 
is a just remark, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote improve- 
ments in any branch of production, than its trial under a new set of con- 
ditions. But it cannot be expected that individuals should, at their own 
risk, or, rather, at their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, and 
*bear the burden of carrying it on, until the producers have been educated 
up to the level of those with whom the processes are traditional. A pro- 
tooting duty, eontioAied for a reasonable time, will sometimes be the least 
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iaomiTeiiieiit mode in which a nation can tax itself for the mipport of raeh 

an experiment." — Political Economy , vol, 2, page 496. 

This concession^ it will be observed, takes no account of the com* 
pensating circumstances which, from the very beginning of the 
experiment, diminish, if they do not wholly counterbalance the tem- 
porary excess of price which is regarded as a tax. The impoverish- 
ment of the soil, the waste in the transportation to distant markets 
of aq;ricultural products, which must be exported to pay for the 
labour of conversion — these, and the other sacrifices attendant upon 
the system of foreign trade, go for nothing; they are ignored in the 
school, of which Mr. Mill is justly among the most distinguished 
teachers. But, irrespective of these, the one fact remains, which 
gives the widest application to his admission. Every country neces^ 
sarily possesses advantages for the conversion of materials, drawn 
from its own domain, above every other country, in the saving of 
the cost of transporting those materials, and the articles which are 
given in exchange for them, after the work of conversion has been 
effected. The manufacture of beet-sugar furnishes a striking ex- 
ample of the extent to which these advantages may counterbalance 
those resulting from superiority in other respects. The manufac- 
ture owes its origin in France to the blockade which shut out the 
sugar of the tropics from the ports of the Continent. Though very 
expensive in the first instance, it grew up slowly, under the protec- 
tion derived from the duties imposed for the bake of revenue upon 
the exotic product, until it was found that the production had become 
80 large .as to supersede the cane sugar to a large extent, and 
seriously to impair the revenue. In 1837 it was subjected to a duty, 
fixed at a rate which it was supposed would restrict its production to 
tae amount of one-third the annual consumption of the kingdom, 
retaining the other two-thirds of the market for the tropical colonies. 
The beet-sugar, however, exceeded the proportion, and continued to 
displace that made from the cane. In 1847 the domestic beet-sugar 
"was subjected to the same duties as were imposed upon colonial. Its 
production continued to increase, and, of course, to supplant the cane 
sugar, to the injury of the revenue ; and, in 1861, a law was passed, 
the operation of which was suspended until 1852, by which for four 
years the sugars of the French colonies are to pay six francs per 
19 
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100 kilogrammes (220 pounds) less than the indigenous product 
The domestic production has increased very rapidly, rising to 
76,151,128 kilogrammes in 1851, in place of 62,175,214, in 1850,* 
in spite of the fact that a larger weight of cane is raised to the acre 
than of heet-root, and that the cane yields a much larger proportioA 
of sugar. In the States of the German ZoU- Verem, the culture of 
sugar has increased still more remarkably,^ being nearly four timefl 
as large in 1851 as it was in 1844. 

Every country begins the work of converting its native products 
with an advantage in prospect that it is sure to realize, provided only 
its people have the capacity to educate themselves up to the degree 
of skill, the prior possession of which gives a temporary superiority 
to foreign manufacturers, and that they can obtain the use of equal 
machinery. Unless prepared to concede that its artizans are inhe- 
rently stupid and unteachable, there is no reason why it should not 
make the effort. The requisite skill once obtained, there can be no 
difficulty in regard to capital. Food and raw materials exist every- 
where ; and the materials for the construction of machinery, wood 
and iron-ore, the remaining constituents of capital, are abundant 
throughout the world, only waiting for the intelligence to oombine 
them in proper forms, and put in action the slumbering energies 
imprisoned in the forest and the mine. The machinery of foreign 
exchange, moreover, is ordin^ily quite as costly as that of domestic 
conversion. The labour and materials expended in building a ship 
to carry cotton to Manchester and bring back cloth to Mobile, would 
suffice for the erection of a factory, which would long outlast the 
vessel, and convert more cotton into cloth than it could do in its 
life-time by fetching and carrying. No matter who furnishes the 
machinery of exchange, its use must be paid for, and that at a rate 
sufficient to provide for its renovation within the time during which 
ordinary employment wears it out. Although the first cost may be 
advanced by foreign merchants, it is necessarily replaced by the 
charges levied upon the producers who furnish freight. To an indi- 
vidual, whose powers are limited and whose lifetime is brief, it may 
be a matter of importance, if not of absolute necessity, to hire the 



• Annuaire de I'Economi* Politique, 1852, page 176. 
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more costly macbinery of foreign exchange, instead of combining 
existing materials in the more durable machinery of conversion. A 
commnnity, however, is immortal, and, by means of combination its 
powers are adequate to any object which far-sighted economy may 
(tictate. Having continuity of succession and eternity of duration, 
it can never afford to sacrifice the permanent interests of the unli- 
mited future to the convenience of the fleeting present. 

It is objected to the protective policy that it is hostile to commerce, 
that the nations of the world, from their differences of climate, are 
adapted to the production of different commodities, which their mu- 
tual interest requires them to exchange. Neither figs nor cotton can 
be raised in Russia or England, but both are wanted. They can be 
obtained only by the exportation from those countries of other 
descriptions of merchandise, for the production of which they have 
peculiar advantages. Nature has indicated what has been called ^^ the 
territorial division of labour," and this can be maintained only by 
international exchange. In this there is an undeniable truth ; but 
it in nowise militates with the considerations we have presented. 
The question is not of the exchange between nations of their respect- 
ive natural products, but of the form in which those products shall 
be exchanged. Doubtless it is the interest of every people, after its 
own wants are supplied, that the surplus of its productions should 
be exchanged at the least possible expense, for the surplus, which 
other communities may have for barter, of other kinds. What is 
really exchanged, however, is the labour embodied in commodities 
on either side — value resulting from labour, and representing mainly 
the food by which that labour was maintained. The distance betweeu 
two parties who desire to trade being given, the natural obstacles to 
the accomplishment of their purpose are measured by the bulk of 
the wares they respectiveiy possess, in proportion to the labour that 
produced them. Each will have more to exchange, and will receive 
more in exchange, in proportion as he compresses a large value into 
a small compass. Between the miners of Illinois and of Pennsylvania 
XBore lead will be bartered in bars, for more iron in pigs, than could 
possibly be exchanged if both or either were offered in the unsmelted 
ore. Foreign trade is &cilitated, and can be extended in the same 
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way as domestic. Adam Smith has embodied Uie whole phil«aopliy 

of the matter in the following passage : 

**An inland country, naturally fertile and easily cultivated, produces a 
great surplus of provisions beyond what is necessary for maintaining the 
cultivators ; and on account of the expense of land-carriage, and inconve- 
niency of river navigation, it may frequently be difficult to send this sur- 
plus abroad. Abundance, therefore, renders provisions cheap, and encou- 
rages a great number of workmen to settle in the neighbourhood, who find 
that their industry can there procure them more of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life than in other places. »They work up tie materials of 
manufacture which the land produces, and exchange their finished work, 
or, what is the same thing, the price of it, for more materials and provi- 
sions. They give a new value to the surplus part of the raw produce, by smnag 
the expense of carrying it to the waterside^ or to tome distant market; and they 
furnish the cultivators with something in exchange for it, that is either 
useful or agreeable to them, upon easier terms than they could have ob- 
tained it before. The cultivators get a better prux for their surplus produce, 
and can purchase cheaper other conveniences which they have occasion for. They 
are thus both encouraged and enabled to increase this surplus produce by 
a further improvement and better cultivation of the land : and as the fer- 
tility of the land has given birth to the manufacture, so the progress of the manun 
facture reacts upon the land, and increases still further its fertility. The 
manufacturers first supply the neighbourhood, and afterward, as their 
work improves and refines, more distant markets. For though neither the 
rude produce, nor even the coarse manufacture, could, without the greatest diffir 
eulty, support the expense of a considerable land-carriage, the refined cmd 
improved manufacture easily may. In a small bulk it frequently contains the 
price ~of a great quantity of the raw produce. A piece of fine cloth; for 
example, which weighs only eighty pounds, contains in it the price, not 
only of eighty pounds of wool, but sometimes of several thousand weight 
of corn, the maintenance of the diflferent working people, and of their 
immediate employers. The corn which could with difficulty have been car- 
ried abroad in its own shape, is in this manner virtually exported in that of ike 
complete manufacture, and may easily be sent to the remotest comers of the 
world." 

We are thus brought round to the proposition, that the true way 
to extend and increase foreign trade is to foster the domestic, which, 
in the order of Nature, precedes it, and from whose O'verflowingB it 
must be fed. It also appears that the way to provide a vent for the 
surplus of raw agricultural produce — the necessity of findiBg a 
larger vent for which than our domestic consumption affords, is pre- 
sented in this country as the chief argument against restrictions upon 
importation — ^is to work up that produce into the form admitting of 
the most distant transportation, which is therefore the most widely 
merchantable. It is because Great Britain has done so in so emi- 
nent a degree, that it has been truly said by a member of her Par- 
liament, himself a strenuous advocate of that policy of foreign trade, 
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"wbrah in England filohes the good name of free trade, ^' that Great 
Britain is the largest grain-exporting coantry in the world; as her 
•grain, after heing converted in the human laboratory into broad- 
cloths, calico, hardware, &c., finds its way to every coantry of the 
world/' 

It is not within the scope of this treatise to adduce history or 
statistics, any farther than is necessary for the illustration of prin- 
ciples, otherwise we might examine at some length the results in 
the cheapening of production, in some of the principal countries that 
have sought to effect that purpose by a system protective of domestic 
trade. We find, however, a brief statement in a late British Re- 
view, which is unimpeachable testimony to the general success of 
Ruch efforts. ■ . 

" We have now many rivals, where thirty years ago we had none ; wo 
formerly sapplied nations, which now partially or entirely manufacture for 
themselves ; we formerly had the monopoly of many markets, where we 
are now met and undersold by younger competitors. To several quarters 
we now send only that portion of their whole demand, which our rivals are 
at present unable to supply. A far larger proportion of our production 
now than formerly, is exported to distant ahd unproducing countries. A 
far larger proportion now than formerly, is exported to our own colonies, 
and our remote possessions. More, relatively, is sent to Asia and America, 
and less to Europe. Countries which we formerly supplied with the finished 
article, now take from us only the half-finished article or the raw materiaL 
Austria meets us in Italy ; Switzerland and Germany meet us in America ; 
the United States meet us in Brazil and China. We fbrmerly sent yam to 
Kussia : we now send cotton-wool. We formerly sent plain and printed 
calicoes to Germany : we now send mainly the yarn for making them. All 
these countries produce more cheaply than we do-^-but as yet they, are not 
producing enough : we therefore ntpplement them. Partly by our old re- 
strictive system, partly by the natural effect of an increasing population, 
tliey have been driven from the plough to the loom — or have been driven 
to add the loom to the plough ; and henceforth our manufacturing produc- 
tion can increase only, not by underselling or successfully competing with 
our rivals, but by (he demand of the world inereiuing faster than our rivalt 
can supply it. This is more or less the case with all our principal manu- 
factures ; it is pre-eminently the case with our chief manufacture, the 
cotton." — North British -Review^ for November, 1852, page 166, American 
edition. 

The Reviewer supports his statement by tables relating to the cotton 

manufacture^ which show the consumption of the raw material has 

increased since 1837 more than twice as fast in the Continental 

States which have adhered to the protective system, as in Great 

Britain, and at a more rapid rate than in the United States, ftnd 

declares that the comparison of 1852 will be still more against the 

19* 
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eouttiry. " Sometbiog of the same process," he observes, " is going 
on in the wool trade — the Beigian manufactarers are now compet- 
ing on more than equal terms with the Leeds clothiers,'' the re- 
sult of which is seen in a greatly increased exportation of wool from 
England, t» be spun and woven in Germany. Upon this point there 
is abundant evidence. Thirty years ago the States of the Eoll- 
Yerein exported wool and imported cloth. Since 1816, as appears 
by the Prussian census of 1849, the production of wool in that 
country alone has doubled, while the population has increased but 
58 per cent. ; yet it now imports wool and exports cloth. Within 
the last year the French Government has reduced the duties upon 
wool brought from Australia and South America, on the express 
ground, that it had become necessary in consequence of the supply 
from Germany and Spain having ceased, owing to the increase of 
their manufactures. 

The point, however, to which the testimony of the North British 
Beview has been adduced, is simply that the power to manufacture 
at as cheap a mcm^y-price as Great Britain, has been attained, in the 
countries that have sought it, through efficient protection. In every 
such instance, the duties imposed for protection have obviously 
ceased to be a pecuniary tax, and the advantages which are not indi- 
cated in the price of manufactures, are a great and permanent acqui- 
sition. Bussia, France, the States of the Zoll -Verein, an|i the other 
countries who adhered to the policy which promotes domestic pro- 
duction, and secures what alone can justly be called free trade — that 
which accords with human nature and human inclinations — are 
rapidly advancing in wealth and power. Turkey and Portugal, the 
nations wbich, possessing nominal independence, have been most 
submissive to the British policy, and Ireland, which has been coerced, 
are the most backward nations of Europe, and have now less power 
to resist' than they had a generation ago. As against these, what 
are called the natural advantages of England are constantly in- 
creasing, while in respect to those who saw that the advantages were 
artificial, they have constantly diminished and are diminishing. The 
invention of Mr. Ericsson promises greatly to detract from one advan- 
tage which the British Islands have heretofore possessed over several 
of the Continental nations, in the possession of cheap and abundant 



4Soal to propel her machinery. If five^sizths of the quitfitity which 
has heretofore been necessary to procure a given motive force, can 
henceforth be dispensed with, the advantage of cheap coal must 
^minish in the same proportion, and those who are now most ham- 
pered by the deamess of fuel, will derive the largest benefit. As 
.they succeed in the efibrt to combine their materials and food in 
manufactured fabrics, England will cease to find employment in 
supplementing them, will be forced to buy materials at a dearer, and 
sell fabrics at a cheaper price, and at the same time to seek more 
distant markets for them. The final result must be, to compel her 
to raise her own fQod5 which she can do more cheaply than it can be 
procured elsewhere, whenever her rulers become willing to let the 
labourer have his fair share of it, and to allow him to become that 
most efficient of all food-growers, the tiller of his own fee-simple 
land. Retiring from the business of keeping ^< the great workshop 
of the world," dismissing the colonies, kept as customers, and the 
fleets and armies necessary to guard them, she can make a market 
at home worth more than all that are relinquished, and whose mag- 
nitude will measure what those do not, the wealth, prosperity, and 
happiness of her children. In proportion to the intensity of her 
struggle against this consummation, will be the misery through 
which it must be reached. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MONET AND PRICE. 

Wx have thus far treated of Exchange^ so far as it was possible 
to do so, as if it werje conducted by simple barter. There are> 
however, many inconveniences in such a method. The man who 
has a quarter of beef to dispose of, may desire to procure bread, 
knives, calico, and shirtings, tea, books, and a variety of other 
articles. It would occasion him a great deal df trouble to go round 
to the various persons who possess the commodities he desires, and 
to apportion to each the share that, upon discussion, should be fixed 
as the equivalent of his merchandise. The man who owned calico, 
which he was ready to barter, might happen to be already supplied 
with a stock of beef. From the earliest period at which men estab- 
lished any considerable association with each other, they have endea- 
voured to obviate the inconveniences of direct barter by the adoption 
of some general medium, in which the values of other commodities 
are expressed, and which is generally accepted in exchange for pro- 
ducts and services, in the first instance, with a view to its being 
subsequently bartered for other products or services! There are 
several properties belonging to the precious metals, gold and silver, 
which render them peculiarly fit for this purpose, and indicate that 
their general adoption is by no means accidental or arbitrary. One 
of these is their absolute uniformity in quality. Being simple sub- 
stances they are everywhere alike ; the gold of California and that 
of Australia are identical ; the silver of Mexico and that of Eussia 
are precisely the same substance. Another is, their capacity of 
minute division, and of being converted back into large masses by 
fusion. They are extremely durable, sustaining little injury from 
the action of fire, and none from rust, and enduring a great deal of 
handling without sensible loss from abrasion. They are very ductile, 
not liable to break, mix readily with the alloys of other metals, by 
which their hardness can be increased, and from which they can be 
separated again with very little loss, and they receive and retain aa 
impression, which denotes the weight and parity of metal. The 
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qualities which have been eonmerated give them a high value for 
use in the arts, independent ^f the service that they render as coin 3 
a very material circumstance, inasmuch as it puts and keeps them 
upon the same footing as other useful products. 

Another circumstance, specially adapting them for use as a medium 
of exchatige, is that they include a large value in a small bulk. This 
has been due, in part, to the comparative rarity of the known de- 
posits from which the precious metals could be extracted ; in part, 
to the inferiority of machinery which has been employed, and of the 
workmen who have pursued the business of mining. The employ- 
ment has always presented dazzling temptations, and has always been 
attended with great hazards and insecurity. It has almost univer- 
sally been the occupation of barbarians, or barbarized those who 
yielded to its allurements. It has, consequently, been a costly and 
unprofitable trade. Two advantages result from this circumstance, 
in respect to the use of precious metals as the general intermediary 
of exchange. The one is, that a small quantity of them suffices to 
facilitate the transfer of a large quantity of other useful wares. 
The second is, that it has tended to maintain the uniformity of their 
value, by limiting the additions which, in any given time, have been 
made to the existing stock. Considering their great durability, and 
that the quantity in use suffers less diminution than almost any of 
the things which it aids in transferring from hand to hand, it is plain 
that a trifling annual addition to the stock of coin — though inferior to 
the yearly augmentation of the general mass of commodities — ^would 
rapidly reduce its purchasing power, and deprive it of that stability of 
value which is the chief recommendation of a circulating medium . The 
circumstance is important, also, in regard to the degree of uniformity 
of value existing between gold and silver at different places. Like 
everything else, their value is limited by the quantity of labour 
necessary to produce them at the market where it is estimated, and 
this necessarily includes the labour of transportation from the place 
<»f their origin. Silver was cheaper in Mexico, in the immediate 
vicinity of the mines, than in New York, to which it was carried ; 
and cheaper there than in London, which is still more remote. 
Gold is cheaper at San Francisco than at New Orleans, by the cost 
ei earriage. The difference, however, is less than it would be in 
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the case of silver, becacise the laiter, in the same bulk, represents 
bat about oue-fourteeuth as much labour, and the addition caused 
by the coBt of transportation must constitute a larger proportion of 
its value. In regard to both of the metals, the expense of trans- 
portation is so light as to make but an insignificant variation in 
their value at places within any moderate distance from each otbery 
as between the sea-board and the interior towns of an bland like 
Great Britain. 

It is very evident from the preceding considerations, that gold and 
silver are signally adapted to serve as the common measure of value 
in comparing commodities, and as convenient instruments for effecting 
their barter. It is equally clear, however, that at any given time 
and place, wheat is as much the measure of the value of gold, as 
gold is of wheat, or of any other desirable object. While gold may 
^ary less at different places, and at different times, it nevertheless is 
subject to variation, not only in respect to a particular commodity 
like wheat, but in respect to silver and to all other commodities. A 
change of this kind has been going on since the discovery of the 
Californian and Australian diggings, which we may express at plea- 
sure, by saying that gold has fallen and is falling in value ; or, that 
the mass of commodities has risen in value when compared wit^ 
that metal. This necessity results from the fact, that the quantity 
of gold now added annually to the stock in circulation in the world, 
is about four times as much as the annual increase previous tg 1848. 
Gold being obtained with less labour directly devoted to that object, 
must be obtained with less of the labour which obtains it indirectly^ 
by producing articles, which gold is only valuable as the means of 
purchasing. ^ 

The precious metals, when offered in the market as ui. article of 
merchandise, in the shape of dust, nuggets, or bullion, are readily 
perceived to conform to the general laws which regulate the traffic 
in other wares. It may be supposed, however, that when they have 
passed through the Mint, and are issued by government in the fona 
of coins, bearing the denomination of dollars, francs, or sovereigns, 
they have assumed a new character, and become in some degree 
exempt from the incidents which attach to the ordinary products of 
industry. It is obvious, howeyer, that coin differs from its material 
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Ofilj ia the ciroumstance that it has been refined to a certain degree 
of purity, mixed with a certain quantity of base metal, and issued 
in masses of an established form and weight, which is indicated by 
its name. The good faith of the government is pledged for the 
aoeuracy and honesty with which the assaying and other necessary 
o{ieratio&s have been performed ^ and the name which is stamped 
upon the coin is but a brief method of stating the facts. The ser- 
vice which the mint performs, is that of ascertaining and certifying, 
foF the benefit of every individual to whom the coin may be offered, 
what, at some trouble and expense, he might ascertain for himself. 
To the extent of the co&t of this important service, coin should be 
worth more than the value due simply to the weight of its constit- 
uents. The charge for this service of the Mint, where any is im- 
posed, is called a seignorage. From the fact that the operation, 
being conducted by government upon the largest scale, is susceptible 
of greater e(}onomy,than could be attained by individuals doing it 
upon a smaller scale, it may be a trifie more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to cover expenses, without leading to private coinage. . If, 
however, the government attempts to secure anything more than the 
minutest profit, it creates an inducement to export bullion to the 
nearest country where coinage is done upon cheaper terms. The 
very great facility with which it may be transported and concealed, 
effectually defeats any regulation designed to prevent exportation; 
and if legislation for such a purpose could be successful, its effect 
would be to repel the importation of bullion, and deflect some por* 
tion of the natural current to the territory of more liberal States. 
Where, however, as is the case with the gold coinage of Great 
Britain,* the government makes no charge for its services, the dif- 
ference between the value of coin and the metal of which it is com- 
posed, sinks to the amount of interest iost in waiting the few daya^ 
that may be required for assay. 

The extreme sensitiveness with which coin feels and obeys the 

* This was true of the United States ; but a law has just been passed, 
subjecting gold made into bars to a seignorage of one-half of one per cent., 
and reducing the weight of silver in the half-dollar and smaller coins nearly 
seven per cent. It has been genft'allj stated that gold coin is subjects to 
a seignorage, but I do not so construe th« lav. 
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fgemenl kws of oommeroe has been shown, wherev^ the attempt 
has been made to maintain both gold and silver as standards. It is 
possible at any one day to adjust the double coinage in aoeordanoe 
with the value of the metab. There is no difficulty in aseertalning 
what weight should be given to-day to the eagle, in cnder tiiat it 
may be currently accepted as the exact equivalent of ten «lver 
dollars. But before the next session of Congress their relative 
values may change. The eagle, which is here a legal tender for 
but ten dollars, may purchase a quantity of silver in England or 
France, for which the Mint will give ten dollars and sixty-six cents. 
Such was the case previous to the alteration of the gold coinage in 
1884. The consequence was, every eagle coined for years was sent 
abroad as an article of merchandise. On the other hand, the value 
of gold may decline, so that ten silver dollars, which the owner can 
tender in payment only as the equivalent of an eagle, will actually 
buy as much gold as will procure at the Mint an eagle and thirty 
oents. Such has been the case recently, and the result ^has been 
the disappearance of our silver change ; an inconvenience for which 
Congress has, within the last few days, sought a remedy in the de^ 
basement of the silver coin. It may or may not be effectual fc^" a 
short time : it is clear that there can be no warrant for believing 
ihat it will permanently adjust things, which in their nature are 
subject to continual fluctuation. 

Whoever is honestly in possession of a portion of the precious 
metals, can have obtained it only in requital of labour directly ex- 
PH^ded in procuring it, as by mining, or of services rendered by his 
labour or by his capital, which is but the accumulation of past 
labour. He holds it, ad interim, as the means of procuring other 
services when he shall netd them. It can neither be eaten, drunk, 
nor made to minister to any other want, until it shall be exchanged. 
If, in the shape of coin, it is a token issued by public authority that 
the bearer has rendered a certain amount of service, for which he 
has not yet been remunerated. In one of those admirable pamphlets 
by which Bastiat sought to communicate fundamental notions of 
Political Economy to the people of France, after the Bevolution of 
1848, when so much inquiry was dir^ted to its problems, he writes 
^^t at length what he truly remarks is the substantial import of the 
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iiaseriptiofti upon a coin. Its langaage may be freely translated thns^ 
'* Bender to tbe bearer in exchange herefor, services equivalent to 
i^ose which he has rendered to society, the value whereof was mea- 
sured 1^ that of the ninety-six grains of pure silver contained herein. 
In witness whereof this piece has been stamped by agents, appointed 
by the public for that purpose, with the name of half-dollar, and 
other devices established by the general consent." Money is thus 
the index of a credit, which its owner has extended to the rest of 
mankind. Its office, as a currency, is that of a Bill of Exchange 
drawn upon anybody to whom it may be presented, and which every- 
body is willing to hold temporarily, because its material has an in- 
herent utility in the arts, and a value founded upon the labour 
requisite to produce it at any given time and place. 

It is apparent that the use of such a medium does not affect the 
essential laws of exchange. It facilitates the process, just as a yard- 
Stick or a quart cup does, in so far as its office is that of a measure 
of values. So far as it is an instrument of transfer, it promotes 
exchange just as do wagons, railway-cars, and canal-boats. The 
more that population is concentrated the fewer of these are requisite; 
and precisely the same economy results in the quantity of coin which 
a community finds it necessary to employ. It is easy to see that the 
smaller the quantity the better ; for the expense of repairing the 
annual wear and tear is proportionate to its amount, and all that can 
be (Saved from use as coin may be devoted to productive purposes in 
the arts. Tbe stock, great or small, must be obtained Bud kept up 
by labour ; and to save any portion of that labour from being ex- 
pended upon the machinery of exchange, is to put it at liberty, to 
aid in swelling the production of things to be exchanged. The richest 
nations are, accordingly, those in which the metallic currency bears 
the smallest proportion to the mass of wealth. In France the quan- 
tity of coin is much greater than in England; it is larger in Spain 
than in the United States. In England and this country, credit, 
without its metallic sign, has superseded the use of coin in an 
immense proportion of business transactions, cheaper tokens having 
been found, equally significant and effective. 

Perhaps the simplest form of credit is that upon bool^aecount^ 
between pe):9on8 who have numerous transactions with each other 
20 
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which are adjusted at the ^nd of the jear by the payment of a 
balance, which must be less than the entire amount of -values which 
have been transferred from one to the other, and may bear the 
least assignable proportion to that amount. The next is that by 
which A., to whom a debt is due by B., transfers it to G. in payment 
of his own debt. If C. happens to be indebted to B. In the same 
or a greater amount — which is probably the case that first suggested 
a. bill of exchange — then their accounts are at once liquidated^ and 
commodities to th^ee times the value of the bill have been exchanged 
without the use ai a single coin. If, however, C. does not happen 
to be indebted to A., he takes the bill in the faith that the latter 
will pay it at maturity, and with the additional security which the 
law imposes upon A., the drawer, to pay in the event of B.'s failure. 
If, however, before the maturity of the bill, G. desires to obtain 
actual payment for the services or products, in acknowledgment of 
which the bill was originally given to him — that is to say, desires 
to purchase commodities — he transfers the bill to the person with 
whom he deals. If t£e latter should have entire confidence. in the 
solvency of A. and B., he might accept the transfer without any 
further security. In practice, however, it is usual for G. to endorse 
the bill, by which he becomes liable to pay the holder, upon being 
notified of non-payment by the previous parties. In this way it 
may pass through any number of hands, effecting a &esh transfer 
of commodities at each negotiation, and at each serving the same 
purpose as a quantity of coin equal to its value. It has been cal- 
culated, from the data furnished by the receipts of the Stamp-office, 
that the amount of bills of exchange outstanding in circulation, in 
Great Britain at one time, in the year 1847, was £113,000,000 
sterling, or 9500,000,000 3 while the average of bills in circulation 
at the same time, during the preceding five years, wad £99,806,000. 
They exceed the currency of all kinds, taken together. It is stated 
that it is not uncommon to see bills with twenty or thirty endorse- 
ments, and occasionally with a much higher number. 

There is a manifest insecurity in the private custody of money, 
which naturally leads to the establishment of Banks of Deposit by 
individiftls or associations, who undertake to receive and safely keep 
the money of their customers, and to pay it out on demand upon 
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thcic checks. A convenience resulting from the use of checks is, 
that they can be drawn for the precise sum required ; and if the 
receirer keeps his account with the same banker, a debit to the 
drawer and credit to the holder, upon the banker's ledger, effects 
the transfer without the trouble of counting the coin, or carrying it 
from one place to another. In a large town, where there are nume- 
rots bankers, though the deposits are made with different houses, 
the same result is obtained, by each banker receiving on deposit the 
checks drawn upon others, and subsequently adjusting the accounts 
among themselves. The London Clearing House is an establishment 
maintained by the bankers of that city, at which they daily exchange 
the checks and bills which each holds, drawn upon other bankers. 
The Clearing House credits each banker with the bills and checks 
that he sends in, and which are accepted by the parties on whom 
they are drawn, and charges him with those drawn upon him ; each 
paying or receiving at the close of the day's business the balance of 
his general account. By this means payments to the amount *of 
$15,000,000 are daily effected, without using more than $1,000,000 
in bank-notes. No coin whatever is employed; the resMues of 
balances, which would require coin for their payment, being carried 
over to the account of the succeeding day. 

It would require but a brief* experience to show to the bankers, 
that of the entire amount deposited with them, a considerable por- 
tion remains in their hands, and that they could safely loan it, with- 
out danger of being able to meet promptly the checks drawn upon 
them. It is by so doing that they remunerate themselves for the 
trouble, risk, and expense of keeping deposits and making payments 
for their customers. The advantage to the public is, that a larger 
proportion of the money belonging to its members is kept in active 
circulation, than if it remained in the custody of the individual pro- 
prietora. The economy is precisely that resulting from running a 
number of wagons along a road, at known hours every day, and 
thereby enabling those who dwell upon it to dispense with keeping 
the much greater number that would be necessary, if each provided 
his own vehicle. Money, like wagons, aids production only while 
it is in motion; and the number of exchanges which either can 
effect depends upon the rapidity of circulation. It will be seen that 
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the arrangemeiit tends to redace the rate at which loans can be ob- 
tained, for it brings into the market, looking for opportunities of 
investment at interest, a quantity of coin, which woald otherwise be 
lying idle in the pockets or iron chests of its scattered owners. It 
increases the readiness, moreover, of everybody to part with his 
money in exchange for commodities, if he knows that, in case of an 
unexpected want, there are facilities for obtaining the use of money 
until he shall be able to procure it by the sale of property. The 
banks of the State of New York, on the 4th of September, 1852, 
with capitals amounting to 862,207,216, had on deposit $66,897,497, 
and their loans and discounts were 8130,124,403 ; their notes in 
circulation at the same time were a trifle less than 830,000,000. It 
is apparent from this statement, how large a share of their power to 
make loans is derived from deposits. 

Inlstead of an individual drawing a check upon his banker, which 
is simply an assignment of funds in the hands of the latter, it is 
mote convenient for many purposes that he should possess the 
banker's acknowledgment of the possession of those funds, coupled 
with a i^omise to pay them to the bearer on demand. It is also 
convenient that such assignments, taking effect by mere delivery, 
should be of such sums as will answer for small payments as well 
as large. Such are bank-notes. The credit of a banker, or asso- 
ciation of bankers, is ordinarily matter of more general notoriety, 
although it may rest upon no more substantial. basis than that of the 
drawer of a' check, who, therefore, is able to employ a bank-note in 
exchanges with persons, who might be distrustful of the payment 
of his check, or, if not, be reluctant to take it because it would in- 
volve the trouble of presenting it, on account of its being indivisible. 
Bank-notes, moreover, possess advantages over specie in their supe- 
rior portability. This recommends them to all persons whose busi- 
ness involves the receipt and payment of large sums. The bankers 
who issue them find their advantage in the fact that the notes, 
instead of being immediately presented for redemption, remain out- 
standing, in circulation, for a period varying according to circum- 
stances. The notes of a bank in New York city which are issued 
one day, are returned upon the next through some other institution, 
to such an extent that little or no profit is derived from their emis* 
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sion, and it is kept up mainly for the convenience of their customers. 
The country banks^ on the other hand, are able to keep out a large 
circulation. They exchange their notes, payable on demand and 
bciaring no interest, for notes of individuals, payable at a future date, 
and bearing interest, without having parted with the use of any 
capital, for the period which elapses before the bank-notes come back 
for redemption to the issuers, except that which is necessary to repair 
the wear and tear of the paper on which their promises to pay are 
engraved. Each banker learns by experience what amount of specie 
it is necessary to keep on hand, in order to provide for the imme- 
diate redemption of his notes. The commercial paper which he has 
discounted, the drawers and endorsers of which are under the same 
obligation to redeem them in coin as the banker, is obviously the 
general and ultimate source from which the funds to cancel his 
notes and pay his depositors are to be drawn. The property which 
bank-bills serve to exchange, is that which provides for their pay- 
ment. A dealer in grain at Buffalo contracts for the purchase of a 
cargo of corn or flour, in the hold of the vessel which has brought 
it from Cleveland or Milwaukie. Having transhipped it to canal- 
boats, he draws upon the consignee in New York for its value, and 
procuring the bill of exchange to be discounted by a banker, takes 
his bills and pays them to the person of whom he bought the grain. 
The consignee in New York sells the grain, and thereby puts him- 
self in funds to meet his acceptance, <and when it matures, transfers 
them to the Buffalo banker. They are now standing to the credit 
of the latter on the books of his correspondent at New York, and 
when a merchant at Buffalo wants money at New York to pay for 
goods purchased there, the banker draws in his favour upon the 
depositary at New York, receiving a premium to remunerate him for 
saving the merchant the cost and risk of conveying coin. The 
banker is now prepared to redeem his bills, or so many of them as 
remain outstanding, having been obliged to keep in his vault mean- 
time so much coin as sufficed to pay those presented at his counter. 
The advantage to the banker is sufficiently obvious; that to the 
community consists in the substitution of a cheaper and more con- 
venient instrument of exchange in the place of coin. 

If the profits of the banker are not reduced to the general rate, 
20* 
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60 thftt th« community obtains all the services ^Hch his skill and 
credit can render, as cheaply as any other service is obtained, it is 
because impediments are thrown in the way of free competidon. 
Such has been almost everywhere the case. The business of bank- 
ing has been msAe the monopoly of a few, and granted as a special 
franchise. Even when individuals have been permitted to engage 
in it singly, restraints have been imposed, preventing them from 
freely combining their capital and credit in such numbers as to 
secure the greatest economy. Perhaps the nearest approach to free 
banking is that which has been effected under the General Banking 
Law of New York, enacted in 1 838, and since substantially copied 
in several of the States, and in the Province of Canada. Its leading 
feature is, that it permits any number of persons to form themselves 
into a corporation for the purpose of banking, and permits such cor- 
porations, or an individual, to issue circulating bills upon certain 
uniform conditions. The principal condition, designed for the secu- 
rity of bill-holders, requires the banking association, or individual^ 
to deposit with a State officer securities, consisting of stocks of this 
State or of the United States; or, to the extent of one-half, of mort- 
gages upon lands in this State, at not more than two-fifths of their 
value independent of buildings. The banker is thereupon furnished 
with circulating notes, which are countersigned and registered in a 
department created for that purpose, to an amount equal to the value 
of the securities — with the exception that nothing is allowed for the 
premium which the stocks deposited may bear in the market. The 
interest upon the securities is paid to the banker so long as he con- 
tinues to redeem his notes: when he fails to do so, the securities are 
sold by the Superintendent of the Banking Department, and the 
proceeds applied by him to the redemption of the notes. The 
amount of circulating notes thus issued was, on the 1st of December, 
1852, $19,159,056, about two-thirds of the entire circulation of the 
State, and securities were held for their redemption to the amount 
of $20,230,312, of which $10,000,000 was in New York State 
stocks, $4,747,162 in stocks of the United States, about $1,000,000 
in the stocks of States formerly, though not now, receivable, and 
$4,114,443 in bonds and mortgages. The Constitution of 1846 
deprived the Legislature of the power of granting any special charter 
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&r baokiog purposes, and establiehed it as a p»*t of the fundamental 
kw, that corporationys or associations For such purposes shall bo 
formed under general laws. 

. . A question may be raised in regard to the necessity or advantage 
of the legislative provisions for the security of bill-holders, into 
which our limits do not permit us to enter. Their design is to pre- 
vent the establishment of banks by persons not possessed of actual 
capital, and who, under pretence of lending, would, be mere borrowers 
from the community. By permitting the capitalist to receive the 
interest upon the securities which he deposits, he suffers no loss in 
consequence of bis capital lying dead ; and the knowledge that his 
■ bills are thus seoured gives them a credit and circulation^ from whicb 
be*d€rif«8-a*profit. *It morebver^rotects the community from the 
0adden and extreme fluctuations in the paper currency, to which 
they might be exposed if the bankers were enabled to extend their 
issues without the deposit of fresh securities. * Their private* interest 
is an ample guarantee that they will keep in circulation all the bills 
representing their original securities, that they esteem themselves 
able to do with safety. If actually possessed of capital, and there- 
fore entitled to credit, beyond that indicated by their existing circu- 
lation, they can obtain a further supply of bills from the Banking 
Department ; provided, only, that there are persons willing to borrow 
on bond and mortgage, or willing to sell State stocks, or those of the 
United States. If they have not the capital, there is no reason why 
they should obtain any factitious credit; certainly none, further than 
what depositors are willing to extend to them. The character of the 
securities to be received is a matter of detail, not affecting the prin- 
eiple. That they should be such as are certainly and immediately 
saleable at their nominal value is all which that demands. A com- 
munity which accepts the promises of a banker as the equivalent of 
coin, does so in the confidence that he possesses sufficient property 
of this character for their redemption. The question between abso- 
luto freedom in the trade of banking, and such approximation to it 
as the New York system permits, appears to me to come simply to 
this : Whether it is easier and cheaper for a community to assign 
the labour of ascertaining whether its confidence is well founded^ to 
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agents specially employed for that parpose, or to have each person 
ascertain it at his individaai peril and labour ? 

There is one portion of the securities for the issues of the New 
York banks, which so well exemplifies the essential character of 
capital as to be worth a passing remark. The ten millions of New 
York stocks represent^ labour performed in digging the canals of 
that State, almost entirely by emigrant Irishmen — men with stout 
arms and willing ^hearts, whom the modern Economy of Engiand 
regarded as surplus in their native land, though one-third of it is 
waste and uncultivated, though there are bogs to be drained aad 
roads to be made, sufficient to employ their energies for a generation 
at least. The interest upon those stocks is nothing but canal-tolls — 
the share whidi the State receives as a parfner in th^ buliSness of 
transporting the produce of the Great West, and the goods for which 
it is exchanged. That same labour reappears in the shape of the 
circulating medium, thus effecting the exchange from owner to owner, 
as it does from place to place, of the commodities which'^oat through 
the canals, and the value of which about equals every year the en-* 
tire import or export trade of the Confederacy. The feet is preg- 
nant with a whole brood of inferences, which we leave it to the reader 
to deduce. 

The principal forms in which credit assumes the offices of cur- 
rency have now been stated. They are bank-notes, checks, and 
deposits subject to immediate draft, which will obviously be regarded 
by the proprietor in the same light as coin or bank-notes in his own 
strong-box. Bills of exchange are often regarded in England aa 
forming a part of the currency, and as operating upon prices in the 
same way. It is plain, however, that they are nothing more than 
contracts for the delivery of money at a future day, clearly distin- 
guishable from money at immediate command. The distinction is 
the same as that between a bill of lading, which is assigned as a 
symbol of goods, and a contract to deliver goods at a future date. 
The man who parts with property in exchange for a bill of lading, 
supposes himself to have perfected a transfer ; he who parts with 
property for a promise to give other property at the expiration of 
a specified time, is conscious that he is lending capital. Bank- 
notes and checks, or certificates of deposit, answer to the first 
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Hiey are capable of ^ectiog the immediate transler of property to 
a person, in exebange for his transfer of the right of property to 
money, understood to be in the vaults of his banker, coupled with 
the right to immediate possession. They act upon prices, in ordinary 
eifcumstanees, precisely like the coin which they symbolize. Every 
person owning the symbol has the same power of purchasing, and 
BO less ilisposition to purchase, than if he was actually the master 
of coin to the same amount. Bills of exchange or promissory notes 
can possess this character, only when the individual who exchanges 
wares for them is confident that he can procure them to be discounted 
immediately, or at the moment when he may need money. Such 
confidence may be wide-spread among the commercial class, and be 
justified for long periods by the fact. When it is, however, it is 
evident that the fatct will appear in the amount of deposits in the 
hands of bankers, and of their notes in circulation; for, when a 
discount is efEected, the proceeds are either paid over iu coin or bank- 
bills, or are carried to the credit of the party procuring it, and swell 
the banker's account of deposits. 

.W» may pause here to consider the relation subsisting between 
Prices and Values* It needs no demonstration that Value, or the 
amount of labour necessary to reproduce a given article in the 
market, is the standard by which Price, or the notation of that value 
in coin, mtist tend to adjust itself. Price may oscillate upon one side 
and the other of the mid>point marked by value, but it is at that 
point it seeks to rest. Where labour is free, it will cease to devote 
itself to the production of a commodity, whose price secures less of 
c(»n and of other commodities than is obtainable by labour expended 
in their direct production. The change, however, cannot^ be made 
instantaneously. Men who have acquired skill in a particular em- 
l^oyment, although a reduction of price compel a reduction of 
wages, may for a long time do better hy continuing in it, than by 
betaking themselves to another employment, in which they will be 
obliged to serve an apprenticeship before they acquire even a low 
degree of skill. So, of material capital. It is better to wear out 
machinery, which produces a profit below that which would tempt 
the owner to construct it, if be were free to choose the form his 
capital should assume, than to permit it to lie idle^ or to break it vp 
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and sell the material for old iron. The question fbr hoUi labourer 
and capitalist is, not one of seenring the maximum of profit, but <€ 
escaping with the minimum of loss. A change in price, however, 
and the immediate decline of profit which attends it, thoi]^h it mi^ 
not actually withdraw a single individual from the pi^nction thus 
afFected, will operate to deter others from engaging in it. la a 
natural state of things, the demand for any commodity, whose use 
is not superseded by a better, should be constantly increasing ; for 
the population increases, and its ability to ptirehase more rapidly 
than its numbers, both from the general increment of wealth, and 
the distribution of a larger proportion of it to the class whose poverty 
formerly limited their power to purchase, if it did not entirely pre- 
clude them. The very diminution of price which pares down pro- 
fits enlarges the circle of consumers, by bringing the commodity 
within the means of a greater number. 

It is material to observe, that each successive reduction of price 
brings the commodity within reach of a larger number than the 
preceding, or secures it a larger market. Those who were purchasers 
at a given price, are the purchasers of a larger quantity when the 
price is reduced ; and the circle of those who could not purchase at 
all at the higher price, but can at the lower, increases in its area at 
each reduction. This holds true, if the price of the article in qoed- 
tion falls from causes which do not affect the prices of other com- 
modities, and which do not diminish the means of payment of pro- 
ducers. If, in this country, the price of broad-cloth should be 
reduced by means operating in an equal degree to reduce the price 
of com and wheat, the market for broad-cloth, instead of extending, 
would be narrowed. The entire value of the breadstuffs vastly ex- 
ceeding that of the broad-doth required by its consumers, they 
would sustain a loss much greater than the cheapness of cloth would 
compensate, and their general ability to purchase be diminished in a 
greater proportion than the facility of purchasing was increased. 
The proposition is therefore to be limited to the case of the fall in 
price of a single species of merchandise, all others remaining un- 
changed. In this case we can see, that while the absolute supply 
may not be diminished, the proportion of the supply to the demand 
will speedily decline. 
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When goods are brought to a market in excess of the wants of 
purchasers, or of their means of payment, it becomes evident as 
soon as the fact is ascertained, that the surplas must remain unsold, 
BSki be carried awaj at the expense of the owners, unless the demand 
can be stimulated to advance sufficiently to absorb it. If the 
goods of which ther^ is an over-supply should all belong to a single 
owner, he might be able to calculate the extent of his loss ; he could 
reckon, at all events, that it would be confined to the depreciation 
upon the surplus beyond what the market would take off at existing 
prices. This he might carry away to another market, at the cost of 
transportation, and the risk of finding that already filled, or store in 
a warehouse, with the loss of interest and charges, to wait the chances 
of another day. For the pnrpose of avoiding this necessity, he 
would be willing to reduce the price of the whole, by an amount 
equal to his estimate of the certain and the contingent losses from 
keeping a portion unsold. By so doing he would increase the means 
of purchasers, that is, would enable them to procure a larger supply 
with the same amount of money. His purpose, however, would 
not be fully answered, unless the whole of his wares were sold. If 
any portion remained unsold, he would be in the position of having 
snbmitted to a sacrifice, for the sake (^ avoiding expense and risk in 
keeping that portion, yet remaining under the necessity of incurring 
80 much of that expense and risk as belonged to the residue in hia 
bands. If, instead of one proprietor there were several, each of 
them would feel himself exposed to the chance of not selling, in the 
same proportion as the entire demand bore to the entire supply. If 
there were eleven sellers in the market, and a demand existed for 
the goods of only ten, no one could be secure of selling ten-elevenths 
of his stock at the existing price, and every one would be subject to 
the hazard of being left with his whole stock unsold, and thus bearing 
the whole loss without any contribution from his fellows. Suppose, 
ajod it .is scarcely possible that it should be otherwise, some one of 
them, by superior economy of machinery, skill, &c., had produced 
his wares at less cost than the others, so that the existing market 
price paid him a higher profit. He would have a greater ability to 
reduce his price than the others, and would naturally be the first to 
do so. If the others should permit him to sell out in eonseqoetfee 
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of saoh rednciioDy tbe chuioes of each of the remainiiig nine for 
being left in the lurch would be increased. They can prevent it^ 
however, only by submitting to a still further reduction, which he 
ban endure better than they, and can, if need be, exceed ; for he 
can always keep somewhat below the others, without any greater 
sacrifice. In short, the sellers compete with ^ach other until the 
deaiand and supply are equalized. The demand rises as the price 
falls, till the point is attained where, if the whole quantity originally 
offered is not taken, the remainder is driven to other markets, or 
withdrawn, in the hope of a future rise in the same. 

We have seen how a fidi in the price of a commodity, from an 
excess of supply, ib followed in time by a reverse state of things, in 
which the demand is in excess. In that case, instead of the holders 
of goods competing with each other to get possession of the amouit 
of money in the market, and ready to be exchanged for goods, we 
have the holders of the money competing with each other for the 
possession of the goods. Prices advance : it requires more money 
to obtain the same quantity of merchandise, for precisely the same 
reasons as in the otb^'r case it required more goods to obtain a given 
amount of coin, or its symbols. In the first instance money was np 
at auction, and the owners of goods were the bidders ; in the second, 
the goods are at auction, and the money-holders bid against each 
other. This case, like the other, sets in motion a tnun of oper»- 
tions that bring about its opposite. The profits upon the commodity 
of which there is an insufficient supply are enhanced, its prodnetioa 
is stimulated at the same time that the consumption decreases, until 
the equilibrium is restored. This fact, however, is not manifest until 
after commodities have been produced and offered in the market, in 
such quantities as again to effect a reduction of price. 

We have thus far confined our attention to the' fluctuations of 
{)rice consequent upon the variations in the demand and supply of a 
single commodity. The principles by which they are regulated are 
the same, to whatever standard values jnay be referred. When the 
supply of com is unusually large, no change having taken place in 
the supply of other descriptions of merchandise, a bushel will pur- 
chase less of any other commodity, as well as less of money than if 
the crop were short It is obvious that the supply of money and 
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of its symbols in any partaoular market is subject to ebb and flow, 
a&d tbat consequently there may be a general rise or depression of 
{Mices, everything except the unit of currency preserving its relative 
value. Currency is cheap and redundant at one time^ it is scarce 
•nd dear at anoUier : and the same diversity may exist if we com- 
pare different places, as when we contrast different times. As all 
the forms of currency in which .credit is made the substitute for the 
predous metals, exert the same effect upon prices as coin, while 
t&eir amount may be contracted or expanded with greater facility, the 
method in which such expansions and contractions take place^is a 
subject of great importance. 

Let us suppose a particular community, in a state of apparent 
|»osperity, no cause of a political or other character being known or 
apprehended as likely to impede its regular industry, or interfere 
with the ordinary briskness of exchanges. Security in the present 
and confidence in the future inspire every trader with a disposition 
to enlarge his business, and a willingness to borrow capital, with the 
hope of obtaining a profit exceeding the interest he is required to 
pay. He desires to make the most of his credit, and either becomes 
indebted for goods, for which he accepts bills of exchange or gives 
promissory notes, or procures similar paper to be discounted, and 
purchases with the proceeds. ' If he takes the first course, the person 
who has given him credit is desirous of replacing his capital, that he 
may obtain a fresh profit upon another sale, and for this purpose he 
desires the paper he has taken to be discounted. There may be 
more or less removes, but eventually the paper, or an equivalent 
amount of substituted paper, comes to the banks to be exchanged 
for currency. The latter are desirous of keeping the largest amount 
out upon interest which they can possibly do with safety, and discount 
freely in a period of general confidence. The amount of the dis- 
counted paper^ less the interest for the time it has to run, is either 
to the credit of their customers upon their books, thus swelling the 
nominal amount of deposits, or emitted in bank-notes. In either 
case the currency is increased, and with that increase there is a.jken* 
dency tp a general rise of prices. If notes arc emitted by one 
banker, they are after a time deposited mth another. The bankers 
adjust their balances with each other, and the notes are redeemed 
21 
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by the transfer of coin, equivalent to the differenee, and are ready 
for reissue, while deposits to their entire amount stand to the credit 
of their customers. Checks drawn against the deposits effect*, aa the 
case may be, one or half a dozen transfers of property, and come 
back to the same bank, either as the deposit of a customer — ^in which 
case the amount of deposits is not varied — or are redeemed when 
presented by other bankers, by the payment of balances trifling in 
comparison with their aggregate sum. The deposits thus increase 
with every fresh discount; and every increase in his deposits i^pears 
to the banker a safe basis for discount, to some portion at least of 
its amount The following extracts from the statements of the con- 
dition of the banks of the State of New York, made on the 20th 
of December, 1851, and 25th of December, 1852, will ^ve som« 
light on this point : — 

Dec 20, 1851, Dec 25, 1852, 

230 Banks and 274 Bank* and 

Branches had Branches had 

Specie $8,306,829 $11,493,743 

Bills of other banks on hand, 2,900,187 2,880,784 

Deposits 46,836,682 74,923,943 

Circulation 26,228,553 33,416,100 

Capital 58,621,422 65,449,703 

Bonds and Mortgages 4,276,697 5,282,062 

Stocks, (public securities) .... 15,269,425 18,110,316 

Loans and Discounts 104,039,788 134,876,930 

From a comparison of these statements, it will be seen that thn 
increase in circulation corresponds very closely with that in capital. 
There is an increase of nearly $4,000,000 in the State stocks, «nd 
bonds and mortgages, and this corresponds with the increase for the 
same period, in the securities deposited with the Banking Depart- 
ment, to guarantee the redemption of circulating notes issued. The 
increase in deposits is over $28,000,000, while the increase in spede 
and notes of other banks — the only things in which deposits ooold 
be paid — ^is but $3,000,000. There is indeed an increase of about 
$10,000,000 in what are called " Cash Items."* These consist of 



" * ■— ■ * 
* Not included in the above abstract. Nine- tenths of what was returned 
nnder the yague head of "Cash Items,'* in the statement of 1861, and 
nineteen-twentieth« in that of 1862, are in the New York City Banks. 
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uncollected checks, which one bank may hold, drawn on another, or 
other evidences of indebtedness which are not in point of fact cash, 
though reckoned as immediately convertible. The loans and dis- 
counts have increased more than $30,000,000. If we separate the 
hanks in New York city. from those of the rest of the State, it will 
appear their deposits have increased over $21,000,000, and their 
loans and discounts over $20,00a,000. 

From the whole, it is apparent that the discounts and deposits 
have been advancing at an equal pace,, to the great profit of the 
bankers, who have been trading very largely on credit themselves, 
and encouraging others, by the facility with which they extended 
credit to them, to enlarge their business. With a currency swelling 
from day to day, prices necessarily rise. Whatsoever a man buys 
he sells at an advance, and is of course anxious to repeat the opera^ 
tion as speedily and as often as possible. A ,Rpeculative disposition 
is engendered ; money is said to be plenty, and a great deal of it is 
thought to be lying idle, because the bank accounts show large de- 
posits, which, in point of fact, exist in the shape of promissory 
notes or other commercial paper, not idle at all, for they are pro- 
ducing interest for the bankers — to whom they serve the purpose of 
money — and not money, but only contracts to produce money at 
their maturity. The proprietors of the deposits draw checks against 
them, buy, and stand ready to buy, precisely as if they were in the 
shape of gold, and thereby exert the same influence in pushing up 
prices. New enterprises, involving the expenditure of large capital, 
are readily undertaken in such a state of things ; exchanges being 
brisk, railroads make large dividends, their shares advance in price, 
and'the temptation h presented to construct new ones, the shares of 
which are paid for with borrowed money, so far as is necessary to 
get a track graded, when rails are bought with the bonds of the 
company, and the corporate credit substituted for that of the indi- 
vidual stockholders, to buy engines and equip the road. It is unne- 
cessary to dwell upon the course of things during a period of expan- 
sion and speculation. It is unfortunately too familiar. The process 
through which the expansion is cheeked, and what is called a com- 
nereial crisis brought about, demands a brief notice. 

A eoantry in which the prices are high and rising, is a good 
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country to sell in. It naturally attracts imports in a larger quantity 
than when its currency was contracted. For the same reason it is 
a bad country to buy in, with a view to exportation. Those pro- 
ducts which before the expansion -began, could be carried to another 
country, and leave a profit when sold according to the scale of prices 
prevailing there, admit of less and less profit as prices rise in the 
exporting country, and it may feoon entirely disappear. In the 
natural course of things, the ship which brings a oargo from Liver- 
pool to New York, ehouljd^ be freighted for the return voyage with 
products bought at New York. The inward cargo, however, is not 
bartered for an outward one, nor does the ship wait for sales to be 
efiected. Though the exported wares, in the mass, and in the long . 
run, pay for Uie imports, each particular transaction in the foreign, 
as in the domestic trade, is efiected through the medium of coin or 
its representatives. It follows that, as the imports enlarge and the 
exports decline, an indebtedness grows up on the part of the country 
in which the currency is inflated, to that in which it is in a normal 
cottdiUon. The individual importer at New York who has contracted 
a debt at Liverpool, discharges it by the purchase of a bill of ex- 
change, drawn by an exporter upon parties at Liverpool who are 
indebted to him for cotton, corn, or whatever else he sold. If bills 
upon England are not to be had in sufficient amount to discharge 
the indebtedness of American merchants, bills upon Havre, or Am- 
sterdam, or other continental ports, may be obtained, remitted to 
Liverpool, and sold there to English merchants, who may have pay- 
ments to make in those places. The risk and expense of shipping 
specie is not undertaken until the means of adjusting international 
balances by bills of exchange, direct and circuitous, ^have been^ ex- 
hausted. Bills bear a premium as the necessity of shipping coia 
increases. If there is a balance above what bills can be found to 
discharge, every importer being desirous of escaping the necessity 
of a remittance' in coin, all will be disposed to ofier a premium some- 
what less than it would cost him to export specie, and the price of 
all bills rises in consequence of their competition. An increasing 
amount of money, however, is necessary for remittance, and the pre- 
mium required to purchase bills will, after a time, exceed the ex- 
pense of the transportation and insurance of the precious metals. 
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The depositors now require payment of the hankers in actaal coin. 
Bank-noteS; checks, certificates of deposit, local credit in any form, 
will not answer for exportation, and are depreciated in reference to 
specie, with which they were hefore on a par. The hankers, to put 
themselves in funds, are under the necessity of converting their dis- 
counted hills into money as rapidly as possible. They stop disconnt- 
ing and call in their loans. If by such means they do not actually 
obtain specie, they redeem their notes, which might otherwise be 
presented for redemption in coin. Prices begin to fall. The mer- 
chants, deprived of their accustomed facility for borrowing, and with 
obligations coming round every day, upon which they are liable as 
principals or endorsers, are anxious to sell, while none of them want 
to buy. The pressure begins in the great marts of foreign trade, 
and extends from them to the dealers in the interior. The latter 
are crowded for payment by their distressed creditors, and crowd 
their debtors in their turn. Property of all kinds depreciates and 
becomes difl&cult to sell, when everybody wants to sell, and is anxious 
to restrict his purchases to the lowest practicable amount. Sales, 
nevertheless, are made upon credit, for the purpose of obtaining 
contracts to deliver money at a future day, which can be sold to 
usurers, who riot in their harvest Collections are enforced by suits 
at law, and effected at the expense of a heavy toll to attorneys and 
sheriffs' officers, out of the proceeds of forced sales. Persons whose 
property is adequate, even at the depreciated rates, to the payment 
of their debts, become bankrupt from the failure of their debtors to 
pay promptly. When the doors of the banking-houses are closed 
in the afternoon, and a merchant's obligation is protested, his credit 
is gone, and he ceases the effort to maintain it by ruinous sacrifices. 
The failure of one increases the embarrassment of his creditors, and 
repeated failures spread general distrust. As one after another goes 
down, however, there is one less engaged in the scramble for money, 
and the survivors experience the same sort of relief as men in a 
crowd do when some of them faint and arc carried out. 

The fall of prices in a panic obviously tends to check importa* 

tions, and to make it profitable to export commodities, which in the 

time of inflation were kept at home. The drain of specie ceases^ 

and the current sets inward. The bankers, relieved from the de« 

21* 
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maud for metal, eaatioasly resume the discount of commercial paper. 
Prices begin to rise, and, as they rise, traders regain tne disposition 
to purchase. The stagnation which had suspended the circulation of 
commodities is at an end, and the activity of exchanges revives. In 
short, all the causes which led to the reduction of prices are reversed, 
and the series of operations begins, which conducts in time to an- 
other revulsion. The country, meantime, has suffered in the para- 
lysis of its productive industry, for production always slackens when 
exchanges are difficult and slow. It suffers immensely, too, in the 
demoralization which attends the sudden reduction to poverty of 
those who thought themselves affluent, the violent change in the 
distribution of property, and the general decline and uncertainty in 
the rewards of labour. 

It is the object of this treatise only to elucidate principles, leaving 
their application to the reader. We may suggest for his reflection, 
however, the questions, Whether the course of things in this country 
for some time past has not been such as tends to a convulsion ? 
Whether the unexampled influx of gold from California is not the 
main circumstance, which, for two or three years back, has post- 
poned the crisis ? Whether its efficacy for that purpose has not de- 
pended, for the most part, upon this countr/s being in an excep- 
tional condition, as the great gold-producing country of the earth ? 
and, whether it does not diminish as our gold is distributed by the 
operations of commerce, and especially, since the working of the 
gold-fields of Australia is putfing Great Britain, with whom we have 
the greatest trade, in a similar position to that of the United States? 
While we were producing gold cheaper than it was produced any- 
where else, it could be exported with a profit in exchange for mer- 
chandise; that profit, however, decreases as it comes to be produced 
with equal cheapness elsewhere. The gold which our people have 
^raped up in California has gone to Europe to pay balances, which 
would otherwise have exhausted the bankers: meantime we have 
put railroads under construction, which will require iron costing at 
least ^$70,000,000, for which we must export gold, which is going 
down, while iron is going up. There was nothing of which we were 
in less want than gold, when the sands of California first began to 
be washed, nor anything more needed than iron. The mines of the 
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htter are imder our feet; yet, our people hare gone aeross ilie oon« 
tinent, to become barbarians on the coast of the Pacific^ that they 
luay obtain a metal which, after crossing the continent, is to go over 
the Adantic in search of iron. 

In treating of supply and demand, no reference has been made 
to the notion, by which some writers have been bewildered, of a 
genial over-production of commodities. The proposition that any 
good thing has ever been produced in excess of the wants of hu- 
manity, will not bear a moment's examination; nor is there the 
slightest reason to apprehend that such an event is likely to occur. 
The truth of the matter may be quite as correctly rendered by the 
statement, that the supply of other commodities is deficient, as that any 
particular one is redundant. Where has it been, in any community 
gul&ciently numerous to permit the application of the general con- 
siderations in which Political Economy deals, that any product of 
industry has been offered in such a quantity as to surpass what the 
^comfort of all its members would require ? The trouble is, that 
many of those who would gladly be consumers, have not produced 
enough to enable- them to be. The true remedy for what is called 
over-production, in any article, is an increased production of other 
things. This is consistent with all interests^ for every one is the 
producer of but few kinds of commodities and the consumer ^f 
many : a consumer, directly or indirectly, to the full extent of his 
production. He either exchanges all that he produces, for commo- 
dities actually used by himself and his dependants in contributing 
to their personal enjoyment, or he converts the excess into machinery 
for further production, which, at the next remove, must enter into 
the round of exchange; or, he lends it, in whole or in part, to some 
third person, who must employ it in one of these modes. Produc- 
tion and consumption are equal, and the latter can be increased no 
otherwise than by enlarging the former. 

The surplus which any nation produces beyond the ability of its 
own people to consume, must evidently seek foreign markets, and in 
doing so must be burdened with the cost of transportation, and 
whatever toll may be required at the port of entry. The price at 
which it leaves the country of its production, must be less, by the 
full amount of these charges, than the price of similar wares, pro- 
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dnoed in the market which it seeks. If we suppose the cwe^ iliat 
wheat is produced in England at the same cost at which it can be 
delivered upon the seaboard of the United States, then, if a snrplos 
be brought to the Atlantic ports, which must go to England^ &e 
hdldeis of that sorplos must content themselves with a price, as 
aiiieh below that of the English markets, as the cost of i^ipment 
and of any duty which may be laid upon its importation by Great 
Britain. The owners will obviously be ready to sell it in New Y<Hrk 
for ike same net price as they could realize, after paying charges 
and duties, by its exportation to Liverpool. It will stand in the 
domestic markets bidding for purchasers, at the price thus reduced, 
and, therefore, tend to reduce the price of the whole crop to the 
same level. 

Such is the case of the Canadians with regard to wheat. They 
have the liberty of sending it through the New York canals, for the 
purpose of exportation to Europe, upon executing a bond for the 
duty of 20 per cent., ad valorem^ which is cancelled upon its 
shipment at New York for England. For this trade they have the 
same advantages as American citizens. They find it necessary, 
however, to sell a portion of their annual crop in our markets — 
paying the duty. The result is, that the price of wheat at Toronto 
ranges at a price lower than that of the same quality on this side 
the Lake, by the entire amount of the duty and the cost of trans- 
portation.* They have, accordingly, for years been seeking the re- 
mission of the American duty, by the passage of an act which is 
facetiously called a Reciprocity Bill, because it gives our people the 

* Abundant evidence of this fact might be adduced. It will suffice, 
however, to cite the statement of the Hon. William Hamilton Merritt, who 
was despatched to Washington by the Governor-General of Canada, for the 
purpose of urging the passage of the so-called Reciprocity Bill. That 
gentleman drew up a memorandum, which was transmitted by the British 
Minister to the Secretary of State, in which he says, in regard to Canadian 
wheat : 

"The imports firom Canada since 1847 have in no instance affected ike 
market in New York. 1)he consumer does not obtain a reduction of prices ; 
the duty is paid by the grower, ae shown by the companUive prices on each side 
of the boundary, which have averaged in proportion to the amount of the 
duty exacted." 
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fibertj of expordng wheat to Canada — that is^ of carrjing coftls to 
Neweaslte — and other privileges of equal value. 

What is tame of a nation is true of an individual farmer. He 
may sell a part of his wheat to feed weavers and miners in his im- 
mediate vieinity^ at sixty cents a bushel, and send the surplus to 
^ew York, where he sells it at a dollar, whieh, after deducting ^e 
cost of transportation, nets the same priee as that sold at his door. 
The New York merchant pays more than the neighbours of the 
faLrmeTj by the cost of transportation, and may thereby be led to 
think that its burthen falls on him and not on the producer. But 
the reason why the farmer sells grain to his neighbour at sixty cents 
is, that unless he did so he would be obliged to send it to New York. 
However small the surplus that must be sent to a distant market, 
its net price regulates the gross price of all that remains. It is for 
this reason, among others, that the producer can afford to tempt 
consumers to his side, and thus make a home market, by paying 
them higher prices for their labour, embodied in commodities, than 
would suffice to obtain the same from abroad. 

If, on the contrary, a nation is compelled by the insufficiency of 
internal production to import a portion of its supply from abroad, 
it is plain that the demand for this supplementary quantity pushes 
up the price of all that is made in the country ; and the price at 
which it is sold must determine the price at which the native pro- 
duct is also sold. We ^ under a present necessity of procuring 
railroad bars from Wales, and must therefore pay for rails made in 
Pennsylvania, a price which is enhanced by the duty on those im- 
ported. As the internal production approximates to the wants of 
the country, the price must fall; and when the supply from our 
mines is adequate, those who import rails from abroad must do so 
at the expense of paying the duty themselves, without enhancing 
the price to the purchaser. Lead is now imported under an ad 
valorem duty of twenty per cent. When the duty was three cents 
a pound, the price upon the Mississippi was generally less than the 
duty, and lower than it now is ; it being then exported at as low a 
price as it is now imported. The effect of a duty in respect to price 
depends upon the question, whether it increases or diminishes com- 
petition. The reduction of a duty may so diminish domestic com* 
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petition fts to increase piiee ; the imposition of a duty not sufficiently 
high to stimulate domestic production, must infallibly tend to en- 
hance price^ for it puts the duty upon the purchaser, while a higher 
rate might extort it from the foreign producer. In support of the 
general doctrine of this and the preceding paragraph, Mr. M'Culloch, 
commenting on the modifications of our Tariff, prof)08ed by Mr. 
Meredith in his first Treasury Report, gives his opinion as follows : 
** Freedom of importation is, speaking generally, the best rule to follow; 
but there are no absolute rules in politics, or, indeed, in most other things. 
The Americans formerly compelled us, by their retaliatory proceedings, to 
make, greatly against our will, though greatly for our advantage, important 
changes in our nayigation laws. And are they quite sure, since they will 
not follow our example, that we may not diverge a little from the course 
on which we have entered, to profit by their example ? Suppose we laid a 
discriminating duty of St. or 49. a quarter on corn and flour from America, 
to continue as long as the proposed new duties (if passed) on cotton goods, 
iron, &c., imported into the Union are to eontinue, what could the Ameri^ 
cans say against such a duty ? To- be consistent, Mr. Meredith should 
write a report in its favour. And yet it would be far more severely felt in 
the States, than the duties they propose to lay on imports will be felt here. 
The Ameriearu must come to tufor iron and eottonty and must^ ifureforcy them" 
selves pay the duties imposed on them. But we may supply ourselves icith corn 
in fifty other places besides the Union ; and hence the duty on it would fall en- 
Urely on the United Slates' grower and exporter, and not on the English 
consumer."* 

Mr. M'Culloch fails to remark, that when our necessity for im- 
porting iron and cottons disappears, it will relieve us from the neces- 
sity of exporting com and flour. It will then be a matter of supreme 
indifference to us, what duty England may impose upon breadstuffs 
which we do not send her. Her power#o fix the prices at which 
we shall sell, and at which we shall buy, will then have gone. The 
producers of American corn and flour will exchange with the pro- 
ducers of iron and cotton, at prices fixed by themselves, and will 
thus have won freedom of trade. 

* Supplement to Commercial Dictionary for 1850. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The widest form of association known fimong men, is tire political. 
Families grow into tribes, the tribes combine into nations ; some- 
times^ as in the case of the United States, nations are confederated 
for so many purposes, that they are spoken of collectively as one 
nation, instead of thirty-one. In all the forms, a body of agents, 
denominated in the aggregate the government, is charged by the 
society with certain duties, and necessarily entrusted with powers 
adequate to their performance, The general limitations of those 
powers are established in some instances by written constitutions, 
in others by prescription ; while there are still others, in which, 
while scarcely any limit is recognized in theory, to the powers of 
the government, their practical exercise is restricted within narrow 
bounds, and the individual members of society, though nominally the 
subjects of a despot, enjoy as much freedom, and exercise self- 
government in a greater degree, than the citizens of what have 
been called Republics. The Danes are in this situation, compared 
with the people of France under the Republican administration. 

It is only the Economical functions of government with which 
we are concerned. In considering them, we have a great advantage 
over the writers of the Old World. They cannot help regarding 
the government as something distinct from the people, upon whom 
and among whom it operates — as imposing regulations upon the 
latter without consulting its will — as controlling aflairs by an inhe- 
rent force. Even where representatiN'o institutions exist, as in Great 
Britain, the elective franchise is restricted to a portion of the popu- 
lation, and its members are denominated ^^ the governing classes." 
We, however, have before our eyes the working of things under a 
system, in which the wiwle people appoint the administrators of 
government, portioning out to them such powers as they deem expe« 
dient ; restricting their exercise, or resuming them at will ; holding 
the public servants to strict responsibility for their conduct, and 
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changing ihem whenever they esftreise their acknowledged powem 
wrongfully, or fail to ezetoise them in such a manner as to promote 
what the entire community regards as its interests — at all events, 
what a majority regard as the general interest. Something of thia 
kind has heen imagined hy European writers, fer the purpose of 
deducing from the theory of a social contract, the fuDctions and 
powers which men would be likely to assign to govemment. "Bnt 
what is theory with them is with us a dry fact. We need not con* 
jectore what men, acting freely, would seek to accomplish by State 
agency — ^we have only to inquire what duties they have, in point of 
&ct, assigned to the general agents of the State associations they 
have formed. As we are constantly seeing constitutions amended, 
and new constitutions formed by communities passing from the 
Territorial condition to the fiill assumption of sovereignty in State 
organizations, we can also study the tendency of humanity in respect 
to the reservation of power, or the grant of it to common agents. 

A writer "*" who has most thoroughly investigated the antiquities 
of England, informs us that the primitive germ or unit of an Anglo- 
Saxon* kingdom, was the Mark or March. It was a district com- 
prising arable lands held in severalty, and pasture lands occupied in 
oommon, fenced in by an exterior boundary of forest, heath, or 
marsh. '^ It was a miniature State*; the principles of whose being, 
as regarded other similar communities, was separation — as regarded 
itself, was an intimate union of all its individual members." The 
process of association between adjoining Marks is thus traced by 
Mr. Kemble: 

" Take two villages, .placed on Buch clearings in the bosom of the forest, 
each having an ill>defined boundary in the wood that separates them; each 
extending its circuit woodward as population increases and presses upon 
the land ; and each attempting to drive its Mark (the word is used as indi- 
dating the boundary, as well as the territorial district itself,) farther into 
the waste, as the arable land gradually encroaches upon this. On the first 
meeting of the herdsmen, one of three courses appears unavoidable ; the 
eommunities must enter into a federal union ; one must attack and subju- 
gate the other ; or the twfi must coalesce into one, on friendly and equal 
terms." ^ ^ 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the exact correspondence 

between the course of things here described, and that in the forma* 



* J. M. Kemble : « The Saxons in JBngland." 
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tioti of our New England States. Plymoutli, Boston, Salem, Ac., 
were entirely independent towns, settled by the emigration of distinct 
colonies, each exercising all the powers of self-government within 
its own limits, and subsequently coalescing into the Province of 
Massaohusetts Bay, now the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In 
like manner^ Hartford, Windsor, and New Haven combined by 
voluntary compact to form the Province of Connecticut. In these 
nnKms, each of the former petty sovereignties retains the manage- 
ment of its internal affairs, and the large power of local self-govern- 
ment, with which De Tocqueville was so much impressed. The 
instinct of " separation as regarded other similar communities, of 
intimate union of all its individual members, as regarded itself," 
eontrolled after the union as before ; the union affording fresh secu- 
rity for its indulgence, against the interference of the surrounding 
savages, or of the British Crown. When the Revolution occurred, 
the Provinces became independent nations — each as distinct from 
the other as India and Canada will be, when their connection with 
Great Britain shall have been severed. •The citizens of any one 
were aliens in all the others, and each formed its own institutions 
according to its own wants arid enlightenment. When the Consti- 
tution was formed, the States confederated for certain determinate 
purposes, and each retaining to itself the general attributes of sove- 
reignty, created a body of common agents in the Federal Govern- 
ment, to which they granted special and limited powers, carefully 
enumerated, with a jealous reservation, in terms, of all powers not 
delegated by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States. 
The result is, that while the Federal Government possesses no power 
for which there is not an express grant, the State governments pos- 
sess all power which is not expressly prohibited to them by the 
people. 

This course of things in the organization of government, and the , 
distribution of its functions among different orders of agents, seems 
to us to correspond with what might be anticipated in the natural 
development of society. In point of fiict it has been a natural de- 
velopment. Constitutions, it has been said, are not made, they 
grow. The proposition contains most truth, when men have had 
most freedom to adapt their systems of government to their wants; 
22 
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and this has been confessedly enjoyed by the eithseas ef the Uoiled 
States more than any other people. We have better warrant, there- 
fore, for inferring what are the natiural and appropriate fonctitms <^ 
the pablic agents, from their example, than from any other, qk from 
abstract speculations. 

Oar practice gives the negative to the very restricted view which 
many writers are disposed to take, of the proper limits of govern* 
mental action. What is it that we call the State ? asks Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer.* He answers, ^ Men voluntarily associated for mu- 
tual protection :*' and argues that the State cannot exceed its office 
of protector — cannot attempt a single supplementary service — with- 
out producing dissent ; and, in proportion to the amount of dissent, 
losing protective power, and defeating the end for which it was 
established. Government, says Bastiat, acts only by force; its 
action, he argues, is therefore legitimate only when the employment 
of force is legitimate. By force, he evidently intends bayonets and 
the ltke-^HM}nstabl6S, staves, imprisonment of the person. His con- 
clusion is, that it can have no other rational duties than the defence 
of individual rights. The same doctrine is expressed by others, in 
the declaration that the true office of government is simply to re- 
press force and fraud. 

Perhaps the most general expression of the purpose of govern- 
ment is, that it is an agency to promote and facilitate the association 
of the individuals by whom it is instituted. Defence against foreign 
a^ession; the repression of force and fraud in the intercourse of its 
constituents; the establishment of uniform systems of weights and 
measures; the construction of roads, bridges, and canals; the de* 
fining of the rights of property, and the remedies for an injury to 
them ; the coinage of money ; the postage of letters — all these, and 
the other offices, in which most governments agree, are plainly sub- 
sidiary to the general purpose of promoting assodation. It would, 
we tbink, be impossible to find in the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, enumerated in the Constitution, or in the prohibitions to which 
the States subject themselves by that compact, a single one which 
is not clearly referrible to that object. There are many which tran- 

* Social Statics^ page 276. 



SQjSBd the. purpose of defence : and the adBUBjatra^on of private 
justice between the citizens of tl^ same. State; tkc relations of its 
citizens to eack other ; the defining of what is the subject of pro- 
peiFtj and what is not, and oi the modes of its tran«mis8ioa — of 
crimes and tbeir punishment ; almost everything that eould grow 
out of domestic force or fraud, is left to the regulation of the States. 

We have here the example of a government — the onlj govern- 
ment by which we are represented in foreign intercourse, and, con- 
sequently, the only branch of our governmentst of which foreigners 
take much note — which has scarcely any duty or power within the 
sphere to which the writers in question would confine government ; 
and all wbose functions of any oonsequ^ce whatever^ are outside of 
that sphere. 

A particular examination of the Federal Constitution would, we 
think;, show that the dominant idea in its formation was the same as 
that which characterized the Anglo-Saxon Mark. Its object was, to 
preserve the complete separation between the States, and their re- 
spective citizens in certain relations, and thus to promote that inti- 
mate union between the members of each individual State, which 
the similarity of their local character, circumstances, and wants 
naturally produces, and which a connection for the general purposes 
of legislation with peoples in many respects dissimilar, would disturb. 
At the same time it facilitates the association of the members of the 
dififerent States, in all those relations in which there is a common 
interest, and guarantees to the citizens of each an equality of privi- 
lege in all. It secures unqualified freedom of trade between the 
States, by prohibiting any State from laying imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, or any tonnage duty, without the consent of 
Congress, and by prohibiting Congress from laying any tax or duty 
on articles exported from any State^ and from giving a preference, 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State 
over those of another. It gives Congress the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations — -the restrictione above-mentioned- 
preveoting any discrimination between the States in the exercise of 
that power — ^and thus secures the ability to counteract any foreign 
interference with domestic freedom of production and irade,. through 
temptations held out to the immediate selfish interest of individuals. 
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Against any embafrafiflmeftts whidi the States miglLt interpose, fipota 
a sapposed local interest, it has guarded by interdictiDg them from 
entering into any treaty, alliance, or confederation. The Confederacy 
thus acts as a n»k in its dealings with the rest of the world. The 
States pf-eserre the equality of power in internal legislation by equality 
<^ representation in one branch of Congress; and in re^crd to 
arrangements with foreign powers, they have a double negative 
strength. Treaties can only be made with the concurrence of two- 
^irds of the Senators present. The two Senators from Bhode 
Island, representing less than 150,000 people, by their votes against 
a treaty, oonaterbalance the four from New York and PcnnBylvania, 
representing about 5,500,000 ; Delaware, with 92,000 inhabitants, 
counterbalanees Ohio and Virginia, with near 8,500,000. • It is a 
possible thing that, in a full Senate, a treaty may be rejected by the 
votes of Senators from States contaimng but one-twelftb of the in- 
habitants of the United States. Thus jealously have the States 
guarded their isolation from all nations not combined with them in 
the Union. 

Our system, by combining the energy of local patriotism, and the 
freedom of local self-government, with the strength derived from 
extended territory and population, seems to have solved the problem 
of expansion without weakness. << Variety in unity," it has been 
said, 'Ms perfection.'' It certainly is the law of all natural organic 
development; and it is manifested in our system, not only in the 
whole but in all the fractions, from the Union down to the school 
districts, of which there are more than ten thousand in the single 
State of New York, each a little Republic, working out its purposes 
by universal suffrage. What speculation on the natural offices of 
government can enlighten us like our own history ? 

The object jHx^osed by those writers who are desirous of restrict- 
ing the functions of government within the narrowest limits, is to 
secure the largest freedom in production and trade for the individual 
members of society. Confining ourselves solely to Economical oon- 
siderations, this object is desirable, not as an end, but as the instru- 
ment and means of the largest aggregate production. It is be<»iuse 
freedom is a necessary condition of the greatest efficiency in industry, 
that Economists are solicitous that it should be everywhere estab- 



ISftKi^ %Ttd mvintmn^d. It is obvious, however, tl»t ihe liiing to be 
bought is the greatest aggregate of freedom. Tbis may well be eoA- 
sistent with some degree of restraint npoa individuals. Every 
(A'ganisation implies this. Every combimrtlon involves the subordi- 
nation of the separate powers of its members to a common purpose, 
for the sake of attaining greater power. The savage rights. his own* 
wrongs by the strong ha;nd. As he becomes civilized, he resigns 
his freedom to do this, for the sake of obtaining redress more cheaply 
and effectually through tbe combined action of his tribe or nation ; 
and it then becomes necessary to establish general regulations, 
according to which the whole force of the community is brought to 
bear upon the aggressor. Every man who enters into a commercial 
partnership subordiUates his individual will, in regard to the mode 
of conducting it« business, to that of the mnjority of his assodates. 
The rule sometimes restricts one, sometimes another; but it mani- 
festly secures a greater aggregate of free action to the partners, than 
if the majority were liable at any time to be thwarted by the arbi- 
trary volition of a single one. What is a State but a great partner- 
ship for such purposes, subordinate to tbe general purpose of pro- 
moting association among themselves, as its people choose to define ? 
What principle of rational freedom forbids restrictions that are self- 
imposed f forbids a people voluntarily agreeing upon a mode in 
which future agreements may be made, through legislative agents 
finely chosen, that shall be binding upon all ? What else are laws 
than the popular will, ascertained and recorded in the mode wbich 
the people have themselves agreed upon and designated ? 

It is quite apparent, we think, that the hostility which prevails so 
much among European Economists, not simply against particular 
governmental regulations relating to trade, but to regulation in the 
abstract, arises from their inability to make the answer to the fore- 
going questions wbich the American makes. It is the consciousness 
that the powers of the State are wielded, not by the many but by 
the few, that is at the root of ihe aversion. We have no occasion 
for such a feeling. We may regard a regulation as unwise and inju- 
rious, but it is the agreement of the people who are to suffer by it 
if it is so, who have, therefore, every motive for enlightening them- 
selves in respect to its operations, and who have the power to repeal 
22* 
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il wh^n they choose. Bdncation is not the monopolj of a class or 
a party. The laws of Nature tend to its diffuston, and our ioetitu- 
tioos co-operate with them. We have no reason^ therefore, to fear 
that if we are right the people will not fitui it cat } and great reason 
to distrust our judgment, if the people do not concur in it. 

The progress of society in population and wealth naturally tends 
to diminish the proportion of its memhers who are occupied in the 
duties of gOTcrnment; or, what eomes to the same thing, the labour 
that it is necessary to devote* A people, thinly scattered over a 
large territory, required a large portion of the time of its males to 
be spent under arms. Its feebleness invites a^^ession, and aggres- 
sion provokes reprisals as well as defence. A vast deal of military 
service is theref(»re imposed in the first stages of society upon its 
members. *' War,'' said Napoleon, ^^is the science of barbarians." 
Bvery man is a soldier, and alternates between the camp and the 
farm. He is an enormously expensive soldier, as all experience with 
militia troops has shown ) and the intermitting service which makes 
a poor soldier, spoils the man who might have been a good agricul- 
turist or mechanic. Robberies, and other similar causes of internal 
insecurity, abound in inverse proportion to the density of population. 
To guard against their commission, and to detect and punish the 
offenders, requires a greater share of the labour which a sparse 
community has at command, than when it has become dense. 
Labour is most unproductive at that stage of social progress when 
the burden of defence is greatest ; and governments are relatively 
most strong, employ proportionately most men as soldiers, constables, 
judges, &c., when their constituents are least numerous, when their 
accumulated capital is smallest, and the labour devoted to its m* 
crease is least effective. Taxes paid in money or personal service 
are then more onerous, than when, at an advanced stage of progress, 
the absolute amount collected is vastly greater. The occasions for 
governmentj^ interference, and the need of governmental agencies, 
diminish as the power of private association grows with the increase 
of numbers, and the curtailing'of the distances which separate men 
from each other.* It is the same with the purely industrial opera- 
tions of the State^ It is only thirty-five years since the construe^ 
tion of the Erie Canal was deemed an enterprise of such magnitude 



as to sti^aia the powers of the State of New York. The idea of its 
beiqg made bj a private corporation would fcben have been regarded 
as visionary to the last degree. Since that time a single eorporation 
has constructed a railroad within th^ State^ of more than double the 
cost of the Erie Canal. Nobody doubts the wisdom of the con- 
struction of the canal by the State at that time ; while no one would 
now regard it as a sufficient reason for the State's undertaking an 
industrial enterprise, that its cost would be ten times as great. 

There are palpable objections to States assuming any industrial 
employment^ when individuals can be found with adequate means. 
The vigilance of individual supervision^ and the keenness of private 
interest, secure au economy, which is never obtained where the loss 
caused by neglect is not borne in its entire weight by the guilty 
party, but is divided among a multitude. This is so well known as 
to. dispense with the necessity of enlarging upon it. If the State 
could secure the same profit as one of its citizens, or an association 
of them, it is difficult to perceive any reason why the community 
should forego an advantage, in which all its members would share. 
But unless it can render a specified service at the same or a less cost 
than individuals, it is plain that it imposes a tax upon those with 
whom it deals, which is unjust because it is partial, or must make 
up the loss by a tax on the whole for their exemption, which is 
equally unjust. - 

When it is said that no objection can be perceived to operations 
by government for pecuniary profit, except the general inability of 
government to work with the same economy as individuals, it is on 
the supposition of the free consent of the people, who can determine 
the questions of expediency relating to a particular case, or inhibit 
the government by permanent restrictions from undertaking such 
classes of industrial enterprises, as they deem it wise to reserve for 
private action. If government, in pursuance of what we deem its 
most general purpose, facilitates and encourages association among 
individuals, it thereby extends the power of private competition with 
the State, and diminishes the temptations for it to attempt any ope- 
ration for pecuniary profit. When the people of the State of New 
York revised the Constitution in 1846, they deprived the govern- 
ment of the power to retire from the only business relations wMeh 
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tke Stete sostains towards the publie, by providing that <^i^e It^ 
gislatore shall not sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of any cf the 
eaoals of the State, but they shall remain the property of the State, 
and under its management lor ever" ; and that " the Legislature shall 
never sell or dispose of the salt springs belonging to this State." 
They, at the same time, made the enlargement of the Erie Canal, 
and the completion of certain others, obligatory. The security 
which they took against future industrial enterprises on the part ai 
the State, consists in provisions prohibiting the credit of the State 
being louied to, or in aid of any individual, association or corpora* 
tton ; and prohibiting the State's contracting debts to exceed 
$1,000,080, except to repel' invasion, suppress insurrecti(ni, or de^ 
fend the State in war, '< unless such debt shall be authorized by a 
law for some single work or object, to be specified therein ; and such 
law shall provide f(»r the collection of a direct annual tax, sufficient 
to pay the interest of the debt as it fells due, and redeem the prin- 
cipal witiiiu eighteen years" ; which law is inoperative until it shall 
have been submitted to the people, and ratified by a majority of those 
voting upon it These provisions have been substantially copied 
by several States which have revised their fundamental law since 
the year 1846. 

The same constitution deprived the government of a power, 
which it had formerly possessed, of impeding private association. 
In order that numerous persons should be willing to unite and con- 
tribute their capital to be employed for a common purpose, it is ne* 
eessary that they should be at liberty to contract with each other, 
and those with whom they may have dealings, upon such conditions 
as they deem proper. If a thousand persons combine to build a 
railway ot a factory, they must entrust the management of their 
property to a few agents. The stake which each has in the skill 
and fidelity of those agents is proportionate to the amount he con- 
tributes. It would be the most natural arrangement in the World, 
that the partners should agree that their power, in regard to the 
selection of those agents, should be proportioned to their several 
risks, and that they should divide the profits resulting from their 
operations, or contribute to the loss in the same proportions. To 
ma^ an arrangement, as between themselves, the law has presented 



aoiobiliicle. Sappose, howeyer, tha^oiie of ^m has eniba)rked in 
jriie uBdertaking, aot only the wbole of his own property, bat eapltal 
viiish be has borrowed for the purpose from a third person, who 
ohooses vet to invest his means for the sake of a contingent profit, 
bat is willing to eotrost them to the probity and judgment of his 
Inend fc»r a stipulated interest Others may contribute but a small 
portion of their capital, preferring to buy State stocks wi^ the're* 
maind^, or to employ it under their personal supervision in agricul- 
tttreor eemmeree. Upon' the arrangement above stated being pro- 
posed, the excepdonal individual might well say to his associates^ 
^Oevtlemen, I embaric in this business with the hope and ezpe^a- 
tion of profit— BO do you all. You have, nevertheless, very properly 
made a provision in the ease of loss, which is undoubtedly equitable: 
1 tjiiok it fair, however, to inform you that the provision, so &r as 
I am concerned, wtU prove entirely nugatory in case we sustain a 
loss of capital. You have the whole of ray property already, and more, 
loo. I shall have no means of contributing to make up a loss. If 
I should obtain the means by my future earnings, I should feel 
bound to repay the borrowed capital entrusted to me, the owner of 
which gains no profit by our success, as you will, and, therefore, ta 
justice, should suffer less by our failure; I propose to promise only 
what I can perform. When the capital I eon tribute is* gone, I in- 
tend to be under no liability to make it good." If the others aeeede 
to his views, still the law makes no objection to the eontraet between 
themselves. They were prevented, however, by the common law 
of partnership, from making the same arrangement with the public. 
The law held each partner liable for the entire debts which ^he 
eopartnership might contract. After the entire capital had bee& 
exhausted^ any creditor might resort to the individual property oi 
aay one of the partners for satisfaction, leaving him to obtain' from 
die others what he could. Another difficulty in regard to partnership 
was, that a member desirous of withdrawing his capital, or se^Ung 
it to another person, who inight be willing to take his place and 
eontinue the business, could not do so without the consent of all the 
partners ; and if he obtained it, he still remained liable to oreditorv 
for all debts previously contracted. 
The only mode of association in whiefa the diikmlti^ above wvx^ 
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mcratedy and some others of Elinor importance^ could be aTOtdel, 
WAS that of a corporation. This is a species of partoersbip in whi<A 
the shares are assignable, and in wbieb the liability of the memben 
extends only to the loss of the capital they invest. It was fdr 
these reasons, among others, roncb the most secure and conTeniefltt 
method in which a large nnmber of small capitals could be combiaed 
Tlibse who traded with it, did so with a full knowledge of the %exam 
on which they contracted, and ordinarily with more ability toaseertasa 
its means and debts, than in the case of ah individual or an ordiiiafj 
partnership. Unfortunately, however, the creation of corporationa 
was originally a royal prerogative, and descended to the legidalive 
department of government. To be a corporation was a franchiai 
obtained by i^cial grant, wbich the Legislature gave or withheld 
according to its notion of expediency. The powor of the govern- 
ment, and the opportunities for ^vouritism and corruption, were 
very unnecessarily, enhanced, and the capacity of association among 
the people injuriously trammelled. The Oonadtution of 1846 re^ 
dressed the evil, by depriving the Legislature of the power to create 
corporations by special act, <' except for municipal purposes, and in 
cases where, in the judgment of the Legislature, the objects of ik^ 
eoqxnration cannot be attained under general laws *" and, provided, 
that all corporations, and all ^* associations or joint stock companies, 
having any of the powers or privileges of ^sorporations not possessed 
by individuals or partnerships," should be formed under general 
laws, to be enacted by the Legislature. 

In accordance with the Constitution, general laws have -been 
enacted, prescribing very simple and inexpensive proceeding by 
which any persons who desire may form themselves into corpora* 
tions, for the purpose of building railways or plank-roads, or for 
prosecuting any manufacturing, mining, chemical, or mechanical 
business. The members are held personally re<i^)ODsible that the 
nominal capital shall be actually furnished, afid for the payment <^ 
wages due to labourers in the employ of the company. 

General acts, for the formation of corporations to establish public 
libraries, and for the formation of religious corporations, have long 
been in force in New York. A general act, authorifiing the forma- 
tion* of corporations for certain prescribed manufacturing purposes, 
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fe ^hot of old date. The recent extension of tbo principle, however, 
Is HiAinly due to the success of the experiment in divesting the tradie 
ei banking of the character of a special privilege, a few years before. 
^There was sonte opposition to both measures oa the part of men 
troabled with apprehensions, that those who dealt with corporations 
would not be able to judge which of them were worthy of credit, 
«nd to what extent, and that individuals would be tempted to com- 
bine, upon wild expectations of profit, that would have failed to de- 
ceive them, but for a certain charm connected with the name and 
attributes of a corporation. These fears have proved visionary. Now 
that corporations have ceased to possess the recommendation of a 
special le^slative sanction, people are neither as anxious to take 
stock iB them, nor as ready to trust them, as when they partook of 
the character of a monopoly, and bore the stamp of State approbation. 

The Constitution of 1846 abolished " all offices for the weighing, 
^uging, measuring, culling, cor inspecting any merchandise, produee, 
manufacture, or commodity, whatever, ".and prohibited the future 
creation of any such office, with the exception of offices created for 
the purpose of protecting the public health, antl of supplying the 
people with correct standards of weights and measures, and protect- 
ing the interests of the State in its property and revenue, tolls and 
purchases. The object of this provision was mainly to restrict the 
]Mitronftge of the government, and to leave inspections to be made, 
and the agems for that purpose to be selected, by the voluntary 
arrangements of individuals. ' ^ 

We have confined ourselves to the course of things in the single 
Bepublic of New York, as well because it is the most populous in 
the Confederacy, and exerts a great influence by its example, as be* 
cause the recent revision of its fundamental law exhibits the inter- 
vention of the people in their highest act of soverfeignty, to impose 
such restrictions upon their governmeittal agents as they deemed 
expedient. Enough has been shown to prove the natural tendency 
to confine government to its necessary functions, or to those which 
could not be discharged with the saole efficacy by minor associations. 
'V\^hen the natural laws are permitted to operate, which increase the 
numbers, the wealth, and the equality in condition of the commn^ 
nitj/all classes will obtain political power, and wiH not employ State 
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officials to do what they can do better themselTes. Where ralers 
result those laws, it requires something more convincing than lectures 
on Political Economy, to induce them to abdicate any power thej 
have eiiercised. ^ 

In one thkig all governments agree. All require taxes in some 
shape (HT another. Although no tax-gatherer should go his rounds, 
and the remuneration of the government agents should be paid by 
revenue derived from a public domain, or from the profits of a busi- 
ness carried on by the State, yet, as it lean hold property and get 
gains only in trust for the community, withholding, is equivalent to 
paying over with one hand and taking back with the other. In 
regard to the methods in which the neoes^^ means for the support 
of government should be collected, there are two principles, in re- 
spect to which there would seem to be no room for dispute. The 
only difficulty arises in the details of their practical application. 

As government renders services to each and every one of its con* 
stituents— ^t all events, does so in. proportion as its actual adminis* 
tration corresponds with ^ts objeets and profession — every one ought 
to contribute to the expense of its maintenance in the ratio that he 
receives advantage. It gives him security for his person and his 
property. So far as his property h concerned, it is apparent that 
his contribution should be estimated as it would be by a private in- 
surance company, by the amount at stake. If he purchases insu- 
rance at kny less rate, it can only be because some one else is made 
to pay more than his fair proportion, and to take from his property 
for tfie purpose of adding to that of another. . This is manifest 
robbery, and the government which fails to prevent it fails in the 
chief purpose of its institution. Every poll-tax is liable to this 
objection, whether paid in money or by personal service. That a 
labourer, whose exertions are required for the support of his family, 
should be compelled to expend a day in militia duty, or pay the 
same commutation as the man with a large revenue, is palpably un- 
equal and unjust « 

The value of protection to the person is incapable ci estimation. 
If left to different individuals to declare at what price they wouM 
purchase indemnity from injury to life or limb, the rich would be 
more apt to pay in a piDportion exceeding their property, aa com* 
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pared with the poor, than below it. The greatest number of the 
offences attended with violence to the person, have their origin in 
designs upon property, or arise from controversies relating to pro- 
•perty. These reasons excuse any attempt to regard the value of 
personal security as the basis for taxation. If it be a consequence, 
that those who are destitute escape contributing to expenses of which 
they share the benefit, there is the countervailing advantage, that it 
tends to facilitate the acquisition of property by them, and to 
diminish that inequality of condition which impedes the association 
of producers. 

The principle of equality demands that all taxes for the sake of 
revenue should be imposed directly, because such is the only mode 
in which the contribution of each individual can be adjusted in pro- 
portion to his means. Every tax upon consumption involves tLo 
difficulty, that men's personal wants and indulgences vary greatly 
less than their capital or income. The labourer, if he does not con- 
sume quite as much' bread and meat, tea, coffee, sugar, cotton and 
wool, &c., as the millionaire, devotes to their purchase a large por- 
tion of his income; while the capitalist furnishes himself with the 
somewhat larger quantity of such commodities that he may consume, 
by the expenditure of a small portion of his income. Whatever 
articles may be selected, and however the per centage of taxation 
may be graduated, it is a problem of insuperable difficulty to equalize 
the contributions of different classes of consumers, or even to make 
any tolerable approach to equality. ^ 

From the preceding considerations, it is apparent that all indirect 
taxes imposed by way of duty or excise, require justification from 
their contributing to some other object than that of fairly distribut- 
ing the expenses of government among its constituents. Upon that 
ground they are wholly indefensible. The necessity for revenue is no 
apology for an unjust mode of assessing it. There is another principle 
which may save them from condemnation. It is that taxes should 
be levied in such a form as to promote the general purposes for 
which government is instituted, to diminish the evils it is designed 
to avert, and thus decrease the necessity for future taxation. If, 
for example, an indulgence in reading should be ascertained to have 
a tendency to produce crime, and thus increase the expenses neces- 
23 
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sary for its detection and punishment^ it can hardly be doubted thu,t 
it would be just and expedient to impose such taxes upon books and 
newspapers as should be adequate to discourage their use^ and pro- 
duce sufficient revenue to defray the expenditure resulting from the 
crime caused by those which continue to be read in spite of the tax. 
A supposition is here purposely made that is the direct rercrse of 
the fact, because it illustrates the principle without involving any 
question as to its application in the particular case. Govepiment is 
an association for all the purposes that its .constituents may from 
time to time agree upon and specify. The repression of crime is, 
indeed, among the most permanent and universal. But, if it be 
proper to impose taxes by way of fine and penalty, to promote one 
purpose, it must be for every other. It comes but to this, that the 
members of the association have agreed to contribute equally for 
common objects, and, also, that any one of them who pursues a 
course of action calculated to defeat any of those objects, £rhall thereby 
become liable to make a special additional contribution. 

The true defence of protective duties must be put on the ground 
here indicated. A community judging that it is cheaper to combine 
its food and raw materials at home, than to procure the labour of 
conversion to be done abroad, and desirous of increasing its aggre- 
gate production by the change, determines to invest a portion of its 
means in educating its labourers in the process. This it does by 
submitting to a temporary sacrifice, real or apparent, in the payment 
of a higher price for the domestic fabric than for an imported one 
of the same kind and quality, a sacrifice which, becoming less and 
less as the education of the labourers advances, finally disappears. 
In other words, it agrees to give a preference to the domestic over 
the foreign manufacture, notwithstanding the difference of price. 
If all the members of the association would adhere to the agree- 
ment, there would be no necessity for a duty. The individual interest 
of any one, however, tempts him to save his pennies and continue to 
buy at a cheap price from the importer, while his fellows pay for 
educating the labourers, in the gain from whose skill and efficiency he 
will share when it is attained. To prevent this there are two methods. 
One is to levy contributions equally upon the whole community, for 
the purpose of paying a bounty to the domestic producers. Ono 
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obJeGtion to this is, that it is taxing the entire commnnity for the 
benefit of the consumers of that commodity, upon which the bounty 
is paid. Another is, that the foreign producers, by submitting to a 
reduction of price, can defeat the purpose of the bounty, while its 
burden to the community which pays it is unalleviated ; the consumers 
alone benefiting by' the reduction. On the other hand, the imposi- 
tion of a fixed duty, enhancing the price of the foreign commodity, 
throws the tax upon the consumers who are to be benefited by any 
future reduction. As the cost of domestic production decreases, the 
producer is compelled to pay a portion of the duty, and thus contribute 
to the revenue of the country, and the relief of its tax-payers. Upon 
him it operates as a penalty, increasing as the price of the protected 
commodity falls with the increase of skill in the domestic producers, 
the improvement of machinery, and the extension of the market, 
until it eeases to bo a tax upon the consumers. 

Mr. J. S- Mill enters into an argument, in which our limits will 
not permit us to follow him, to show that " duties on the importation 
of any commodity, which could not by any possibility be produced 
at home, and duties not sufficiently high to counterbalance the diffe- 
rence of expense between the production of the article at home and 
its importation," are paid in part by foreigners. "A country," he 
observes, 

** Cannot be expected to renonnce the power of taxing foreigners, unless 
foreigners will, in return, practise towards itself the same forbearance. 
The only mode in which a country can save itself from being a loser by the 
rerenue duties imposed by other countries on its commodities, is to impose 
corresponding revenue duties on theirs. Only it must take care that those 
be not so high as to exceed all that remains of the advantage of the trade, 
and put an end to importation altogether, causing the article to be either 
produced at home, or imported from another and a dearer market." — 
Political Economy., vol. 2, page 413. 

It is sufficiently plain, that if the citizens of a country are driven 
to the domestic production of an article, which could be permanently 
obtained in return for less labour by importation from abroad, and 
the revenue ceases in consequence, there is a double loss ; first, of 
the difference in cost of the domestic and the imported articles; 
second, of the revenue — or, rather, that portion, if any, which would 
have been drawn from foreigners — which, as we must suppose it 
necessary, must ?)e obtained by some other mode of taxation. An 
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argament may be drawn, firom this consideration, against dnties for 
revenue, with a side-view to " incidental protection." If protection 
is an object at all, it should be the main one, and revenue* the tem- 
porary incident, as being obtained in a mode which is justifiable 
only as a means to reach another end. If there is any valid reason 
for giving any degree of protection, it must be for the purpose of 
cheapening production, not for the purpose of enabling a favoured 
class of producers to continue a business which would otherwise 
be unprofitable, by making up their losses out of the pockets 
of consumers — the contributions of the latter, if -the duty is 
only sufficient to substitute the consumption of a domestic com- 
modity for an imported one, without increasing consumption by 
cheapening its actual cost, being just so much withheld from 
the treasury of their government. If the eflfect of the duty be to 
cheapen production, that is sufficient justification, and it needs no 
bolstering by a plea of the necessity for revenue. In that case 
it tends to defeat the purpose of revenue, except so far as it is de- 
rived from the foreign producers. There is no good reason why 
they should participate in the advantages of association with a com- 
munity — as they do by every act of trade — without contributing 
towards defraying the expenses by which that community obtains 
the advantages of association and trade between its own members. 
That they find some advantage from it they testify by seeking our 
market ; and, in every case where the duty is a protective one, they, 
by so doing, interpose to substitute exchange with themselves for 
that exchange and association between its own citizens, which it ia 
tho leading purpose of governments to promote. 

Under our system, the imposition of duties upon exports from 
any of the States is prohibited to the Federal Government; and 
the States have resigned the power to lay " any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
executing their inspection laws," without the consent of Congress. 
"Wo need not, therefore, consider the operation of export duties, 
which are practically abrogated in our confederacy. The nations 
which resort to this method of raising a revenue, artificially enhance 
the cost of their products to foreign nations, and, by limiting the 
market for them, increase the cost of their production at home ; or, 
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what comes to the same thing, prevent the economy which might bo 
obtained by an extension of the market. In regard to internal, or 
excise duties, the principle upon which they may in some cases be 
defended, and the general objection to them, in common with all 
modes of indirect taxation, have been indicated, without any discus* 
sion of the details in regard to the objects to be selected for taxa- 
tion, or the manner and time of levying, with a view to economy in 
collection on the part of the government, and consequent diminution 
of burthen on the part of the tax-payers* Regarding direct taxa- 
tion as the only legitimate source of revenue for the sake of revenue, 
we are indisposed to detain the reader by any further examinatioa 
of exceptional methods of obtaining it, which are to be tolerated in 
proportion to their tendency to diminish the cases in which they can 
be applied, and the revenue which they will produce. In this, as in 
all the other forms of its action, government is successful in the 
degree to which it becomes unnecessary — ^in which men acquire the 
knowledge and the power which render them a law unto themselves, 
substituting self-government, the cheerful conformity to the higher 
law, for subjection to earthly control and direction. Obeying that 
law, the promise to all the children of men is, 

Te shall know the truth, and thb truth shall make tou free. 



THE END. 
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